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YOUNG MR NIGHTINGALE. 



CHAPTER I. 



MISS DARLINGTON. 



" And you're Duke ! To think of that ! The boy 
that saw me dance at the fair. What an age ago 
it seems ! The boy that found me in the snow and 
saved my life ! For you did that; Fm sure about 
it now, and grateful enough for it, though I wasn't 
then, perhaps. But you're no longer a boy ; quite a 
man grown, I declare, with hair upon your face. 
Can you blush still as you used to ? I see you can. 
My old friend Duke ! Who would have thought of 
our meeting again, here, at Sir George's ? Fd for- 
gotten your name was Nightingale. I never 
thought of you but as Duke, simply Duke — my 
Duke !" 

" You have thought of me then, Rosetta ?" I 
VOL. in. ^ B 
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conld not call her by her new name of Miss Dar- 
lington. Still less conld I address her as Lady 
Overbnry. 

'^ Thought of you? Of course I have; often 
and often/' 

''And kindly, I am sure, Rosetta." 
''You may be sure, my dear," she said, simply. 
''How could I think of you but kindly? You 
loved me, didn't you? for half an hour; or was it 
longer. And for five minutes or so I fancied — I 
almost fancied — I really loved you again. You 
seemed so brave, and true, and fond, and foolish, it 
did me good to think of you. You lost your heart 
— ^in the snow, wasn't it ? But you found it again, 
before the snow had melted. Hearts are soon lost 
and soon found again. Or, when we lose one, 
another quickly grows in its place. Still it was 
something to be loved as you loved me, my Duke, 
although it didn't, couldn't last. After all, perhaps, 
the things that don't last are the pleasantest. I'm 
very glad to see you again, old friend. For we're 
friends still; we must be friends, anyhow. Such 
a world of things has happened since I've seen you, 
I can't begin to speak of them now, or I shall never 
stop. But I'm no longer Rosetta. Forget the 
tight-jeff— I do, at least I try to; though some- 
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times if the band struck up the right tune I really 
think I should begin looking for my balancing-pole, 
and jigging about again just in the old way. But 
Tm now Miss Rose Darlington of the Theatre Royal 
Haymarket. And, my dear, Fm engaged for the 
winter season at Covent Gkurden. Think of that ! 
And Sir George Nightingale — what relation is he of 
yours ? Uncle ? Well, your cousin let us say — ^the 
great and grand Sir George, asked permission to 
paint my portrait. Only fancy his asking my per- 
mission ! My dear, I was ready to sink into the 
ground with shame and cOnfusion. His politeness 
was quite killing. It was so keen, and cold, and 
polished, it seemed to run through me like a small 
sword. Of course I consented. What could I do 
but consent ? And then he smiled upon me. And 
he looks wonderfully handsome when he smiles. 
You're my old friend, my Duke, and I like your 
face, and you've grown what's called a nice young 
man ; but, my dear, you're a fool to your cousin, so 
far as good looks are concerned. And so I'm sitting 
for my picture to Sir George. And what do you 
think of it ? He's flattered me, hasn't he ? They 
say he always flatters." 

I declared that the painter had not flattered her 
in the least ; that I thought the picture wonderfully 

B 2 
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like. This was in truth my opinion, and I did not 
hesitate to express it, although I saw that Mole 
was standing by, arching his brows with an odd 
look of mocking incredulity and amazement. 

^^You really think so? You know I can't 
tell, myself, how I look. Of course, that's 
only a fancy dress. Fve never been 'on' quite^ 
like that. But surely Fm not so tall as he'& 
made me." 

I said that posed as she was in the picture,, 
at the top of a flight of steps, the effect would 
probably be that she would seem taller than she 
really was. 

" He's given you about three inches extra 
height," said Mole, in rather a sarcastic tone. 
"About three inches; not more. A mere trifle. 
It's what we call poetic license." 

"I think it's too tall," she said. ''But I 
wouldn't for the world say so to Sir George. He 
must have his own way of course ; and if he likes 
to make an Irish giantess of me I can't help it. 
He's made me very good-looking, anyhow. And I 
know I'm that. At least I know the audience 
think me so, and that's all I care about. My dear,, 
such a round of applause as they give me when I 
come on and make my curtsy to them ! It sets me 
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tingling all over with pleasure, and Fd do anything 
I could to content them/' 

"You're a novelty, you see," said Mole, "and 
the public's fond of novelty." 

" Well, FU try and keep them fond of me after 
Fve ceased to be a novelty. Anyhow, they^ve 
been very good to me as yet, and I owe them 
much, very much. Fve not a word to say against 
them." 

" Wait a bit," Mole continued. He seemed in 
ft carping humour. Was he jealous of the success 
of Rosetta? Or did he think it prudent to check 
her pride somewhat, with an eye, perhaps, to di- 
minishing my too apparent admiration of her? 
^^ You've had it all your own way hitherto, and 
the town all to yourself. A summer's success at 
the Haymarket may not count for much when 
the winter comes on. Wait till C event Garden 
opens. There may be a diJBEerent story to tell 
then. You'll have to play against Mrs. Mountjoy, 
an old-established favourite and a clever woman, 
who's secured all the best parts." 

" Mrs. Mountjoy, indeed ! Fve never seen her, 
but Fm not a bit afraid of her. Let her keep all 
the best parts. FU beat her though I only play 
the worst. I dare say she is clever; she ought 
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to be, at her age, if she ever is to be. Tbey tell 
me she^s fifty, if she's a day, with black teeth 
and a long nose like a cucumber. Come, they 
can't say that of my nose, can they, Duke?'' She 
faced the picture again. " Sir George hasn't flat- 
tered that, has he ? If anything, he hasn't done 
my nose justice, I think. He's turned it up too 
much, perhaps. Does standing up at the top of 
those stairs make one's nose look as though it were 
turned up ? But he hasn't finished it, I dare say^ 
I came to-day to give him another sittings But I 
made a mistake, it seems. I'm always making^ 
mistakes, somehow. Sir George, is away, and 
didn't expect me until to-morrow. Never mind;, 
no harm's done. I've met you, Duke ; and you'll 
come and see me act, won't you, and judge for 
yourself ? You won't mind what our friend hera 
says. These old actors like to clip the wings and 
cut the combs of us young ones. It does us so 
much good, they think. Not that I bear him any 
grudge for it; nor does he me, in truth* Only 
it's his way — it's the way with them all, and they 
can't help it. I'm not so much to be envied when 
all's told. Fve had but a hard time of it alto-^ 
gether. You know something of that, don't you„ 
Duke? And now that a gleam of sunshine falls. 
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upon me, mayn^t I enjoy it, and make the most 
of it wliile I can, and while it lasts? It won't 
be for so very long, likely enough. But you won't 
stand between me and the light, so as to leave 
me in the shade and cold, will you, Duke? Fm 
sure you won't. And when you see I want a hand 
you'll give me one ; and you'll join in the applause 
when I step on the stage. Nothing braces one 
up and cheers one's heart like a good reception. 
It's far better than a glass of champagne. And 
this old croaker here will do the same, though he 
pretends he won't. But he will, I'm sure of it, 
if only for old acquaintance sake. He calls him- 
self Mole now, it seems ; but he's been known by ' 
other names. That's our way, you know. And 
he's left the profession, he teUs me ; but his heart's 
in it still, I can see that. It's so with us all. 
Once look on the footlights from the stage and 
they're always flaming before your eyes for ever 
after. You can't get quit of them again, though 
you try never so. Why, when I was dancing at 
that fair where you first met me, Duke, this Mole 
was clown to the rope, and called himself ^" 

^^ Never mind what I called myself," Mole in- 
terrupted. 

"Well, I won't mind. And to tell you the 
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truth, I don^t quite remember. It was Signer 
Something, however." 

" That's aU done with now/' said Mole. '' There's 
no need to recall it.'' 

"Well, I am not ashamed of it; and you've 
no occasion to be. You were a very good clown, 
as clowns go." Mole did not seem to be much 
conciliated by this tribute to his merits. "You 
were new to the business ; anybody could see that. 
But you did well enough. You could do better 
in your own line, of course. That was only to be 
expected. Still you pleased the house. What 
more could you want ? Do you remember a Miss 
Delaf osse, who was at Jecker's in those days ? " 

"I remember her," said Mole. "A little 
white-faced slip of a girl, with yellow hair." 

"Yes. There wasn't much of her, but there 
was thought to be promise about her.- You thought 
so. And you gave her hints, you know, about 
stage business, and how to manage her voice, and 
how to come on and get off, and that kind of thing, 
for she was little better than a novice. Well, I 
listened, and laid to heart what you said. I found 
it true and useful afterwards. Nobody minded me. 
I was only Diavolo's pupil, bound to the rope for 
life as all thought. But I didn't intend that, even 
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then. I knew I could do better — that there was 
cleverness in me if I could only turn it to account. 
By-and-by the chance came to me, and I didn't 
forget what Fd heard you say to Delaf osse. I don't 
forget now. So you see, if Fm something of an 
actress now, and people say I am, youVe helped 
to make me one. And Fm grateful, Mole, don't 
say I'm not. Fm grateful to all who helped me 
to rise. It wasn't done so mighty easily. No one 
knows that better than I do. But I won't speak of 
it now, it's too long a story. And I must be 
going. I've to meet old Mrs. Bembridge, and 
we've a lot of shopping to do. Only never think 
Fm ashamed of the rope and old friends and old 
times. I don't care who knows that I was once 
Mademoiselle Rosetta of the 'Cirque Imperial of St. 
Petersburg. Wasn't that what they called me ? 
It was all nonsense, of course. I was never at St. 
Petersburg. I don't know where it is. But it was 
none of my doing. Diavolo called his pupils just 
what he chose. Diavolo ! He was a wretch if ever 
man was. I shiver at his name, and hate him still, 
though he's been dead and gone this many a day. 
Polks may sneer at me if they will. But they can't 
dance on the rope as I did, and they can't play 
Rosalind as I do. They can't draw a full house in 
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the dog days as IVe done. You must come and 
see me act, Duke ; mind you do ; and we must meet 
again and again. Where will a letter find you? 
Here? You must give me your address. Ask for 
me at the stage-door. I am so pleased to see you 
again, my dear boy, you can^t think ! I musn't 
kiss you now. You're such a man — ^but I did kiss 
you once, or was it twice ? You remember ? And 
I must speak of it while I think of it. My brain's 
in such a whirl with talking and laughing, though 
Fve been near to crying, too, twenty times, that if 
I once forget to say it I shall never remember it 
again. But I was rude that night, wasn't I ? I 
behaved badly — Fm always behaving badly — ta 
your mother, I mean. She was your mother ? Yes,, 
of course, I remember ; and she thought worse of 
me than I really deserved; and she scorned me,^ 
and hated me because she believed Fd come to the 
farm to steal her boy's heart away from her. It 
wasn't so, really ; though perhaps it did look some* 
thing like it. And I — ^I was cold, and worn, and 
weary, and more sick at heart than you'll ever 
know. I rebelled against her hard looks and stiff 
words. I paid back scorn for scorn. I was very 
insolent. The fool that I was ! For she was a 
kind woman at heart — ^your own mother, Duke I 
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And she was right. She could but step between 
her boy and his foolish love. And do you know, aa 
we rode bumping along in that cart over the snow 
— ^what a night ! and what a journey ! — she clasped 
her arms round me, she wrapped her own cloak 
about me to keep me warm. I could have cried 
like a child upon her bosom, if Fd dared. Great 
Heaven ! If I^d had such a mother as that ! There, 
I do declare, I'm really crying at last. What was 
I saying ? Oh, this — Fm sorry, very sorry, that I 
was so rude, that I behaved so ill. Fd go on my 
knees to tell her so if she were here. She's for- 
gotten me quite, very likely, but some day I should 
like her to know, and I want you now to know, 
Duke, how sorry I am. My temper's a good one 
generally, but it was in a bad way that night. You 
forgive me? Well then she will too. The kind 
soul will do all you ask her, I'm sure. And now I 
must really go. God bless you, my Duke. You 
promise to come and see me act ? and soon ? Come 
to my benefit. You shall have the best seat in the 
house. You'll take a box ? How proud we are ! 
Nonsense. You'll go in with my order or not at 
all. Only mind you applaud the Cuckoo Song, 
and, my dear, if the house does not ring with 
cheers when I trip on as Little Pickle in the farce. 
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in a scarlet jacket and white trousers, with a boy's 
frill round my neck, if the pit doesn't rise at me, 
then my name isn't what it is. It's Rosetta to you 
always, by-the-bye. But to the world it's the 
great, the famous, the fascinating Miss Darlington ! 
God bless you ! How poor old Mother Bembridge 
will scold me for keeping her wailing. Good-bye, 
Mole. Tell Sir George I'll come to-morrow, or any 
time he may send for me." 

With a bright glance, a winning smile, a wave 
of her hand, and a crisp rustling of her silken skirts, 
Rosetta departed. 

We remained silent for a minute or so. The 
stillness of the room seemed strange. It had been 
reverberating with the animated music of Rosetta's 
voice, with the bright tones of her saucy laughter. 
These had ceased and the studio had grown curiously 
dull and sombre, as though clouds were hiding the 
sun, and the daylight had diminished. 

Mole drew from his fob a clumsy old pinchbeck 
watch. It had stopped years since, as I believe; 
but he always carried it, and seemed fond of pro- 
ducing it at intervals, as though it were a sort of 
symbol and evidence of his respectability. Of old 
he would have described it as a ^^ property " watch. 
He advanced towards me, and, assuming the air of a 
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medical practitioner, he took my wrist between his 
left thumb and forefinger, and affected to feel and 
note my pulse. 

^^ Hum ! It temperately keeps time, and makea 
healthful music. How fares your heart, my young- 
friend ? You love her still ? " 

'^ No, not as you mean.^^ 

^^ You're sure V 

" Quite sure.'' 

" There is no danger, you think, in your seeing 
her again — ^in meeting her, often, it may be ? " 

'' There is no danger. I wiU do anything I can 
to serve her. I cannot but admire her greatly ; for 
indeed, she is admirable. Is she not ? Her beauty 
seems to me almost matchless. Her vivacity is 
quite irresistible. The melody of her voice stirs my 
heart strangely. Her laugh is the most exquisite of 
mirthful music. Her wonderful volubility and im- 
pulsiveness of manner completely carry me away. 
But— that is all.'' 

'^ And enough too, I think. Take care. Master 
Duke, take care." 

"1 repeat there is no danger. I can admire 
without coveting. Henceforward Rosetta and I are 
friends simply. You heard what she said? Be- 
sides '^ 
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" You love some one else, perhaps ? ^' 

"Perhaps/' 

"I can see you do. Your cheeks haven't 
quite lost their old trick of telling tales. 
Rosetta found that out. Well, I'll ask no ques- 
tions. Better that you should love some one — 
any one else. No. I won't say any one. That 
would be too hard upon Miss Darlington, as she 
-calls herself." 

" Her real name being ? " 

"How should I know? To me she was only 
Diavolo's pupil — ^Rosetta. Rosetta Nothing. Had 
fihe a surname ? People haven't always, you know, 
especially when they happen to be apprenticed to 
the rope. But what does her real name matter ? 
^ What's in a name,' after all ? Won't Darlington 
do as well as another ? The public seem to like the 
name well enough." 

" But her husband's name ? " 

" The stage doesn't care much about husbands' 
names. If she marries " 

" Is she not already married, then ? " 

" You know as much about that as I do ; per- 
haps more. I've heard that she was married. I^ve 
heard, too, that she wasn't. Which am I to 
believe? I don't know; and I don't care. Is it 
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any business of mine ? or yours ? I have heard the 
gentleman's name mentioned '^ 

" The nobleman's name." 

" Well, the nobleman's name, if you like to have 
it so. Lord Overbury, to be quite plain. He was a 
friend of yours at one time. But for him you would 
hardly have known Rosetta. Is he her husband ? 
As his friend you should know. I declare I don't. 
She didn't mention him, I observed. That might 
be like a wife, or it might not. I'd rather not ex- 
press an opinion on the subject. If you really want 
to know — ^though it seems to me yielding to an idle 
curiosity — why not apply to Rosetta herself ? She'd 
tell you, I suppose. Only it might be thought that 
you were inquiring whether she was free to marry 
another — ^yourself, for instance. And that, after 
what you've stated and hinted, would hardly do, 
would it ? Or you might address yourself to Lord 
Overbury. I presume he'd supply you with the 
necessary information. Have you seen him lately, 
by-the-bye ? " 

I told him of the fight in Chingley Bottom, and 
of Lord Overbury's presence at that strange scene. 
Mole was much interested ; not so much in regard 
to his lordship's proceedings, however, but as to the 
incidents of the combat. 
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" I should like to have seen the Baker punishing' 
the fellow you call Gipsy Joe. I don^t fight myself. 
I don^t know how, and I don't think I should much 
care to, if I did. But IVe no objection to other 
people fighting. In fact, I rather like it. In such 
a case I could play the part of looker-on very satis- 
factorily to all concerned. From your description it 
must have been a lively and exciting affair.'' 

I told him that it was rather horrid, too. 

" Perhaps so. But then a fight is such a real 
thing. That's what I like about it." 

I'd forgotten, at the moment, how much of his 
life had been passed among sham things ; in such 
' wise reality had, no doubt, become precious to him 
simply on its own account. 



CHAPTER II. 



ROSALIND. 



Then we talked of Rosetta again. 

" Yes, I have seen her act/' said Mole, in reply 
to my inquiries. " But please don't ask me to be 
enthusiastic about that, or, indeed, about anything 
else. Fm forty'' (he might as well have said fifty, I 
thought), " and at forty, somehow, enthusiasm is apt 
to fail us. You see one is so lavish with it at 
twenty, there's little of it left for use in after years. 
You will find that out for yourself some day. And 
then I happen to know something about acting; 
and that makes a difference. But she gives the 
public what they like — ^good looks and high spirits. 
And she knows her words. I don't pretend to say 
she understands them. She's at home on the stage, 
and she works hard. What more would you 
have?" 

'^ You saw her play Rosalind ?" 
VOL. m. c 
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^' I saw her attempt the part of Rosalind/^ 

''But she succeeded ?^^ 

'' Didn't you hear her say so ? But there are sa 
many different sorts of success. At any rate there's 
the success that means nothings and there's the 
success that means everything. But Fm not a fair 
judge of Rosalinds, perhaps. I've seen Jordan in 
the part. Tliere was a Rosalind if you like ! I 
knew Jordan. I played with her one summer in 
the West of England." 

''You were Orlando to her Rosalind ?" 

" I should have been, but for an infamous con- 
spiracy. Orlando was my part in those days ; but 
it was taken from me and given to one of the very 
worst actors I ever saw. He was a little better 
than an amateur. Of course he failed ignomini- 
ously, though he had taken pains to pack the 
house with his friends. I was cast for Charles the 
Wrestler. It was really too bad. The audience 
quickly perceived as much, and rewarded me with 
extraordinary applause. They're fond of wrestling 
in the West of England. But that wasn't the 
reason. They saw they had an actor before them. 
As a matter of fact I knew little about wrestling ; 
although I'll take upon myself to say that Charles 
was never made so much of as upon that occasion* 
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No, Darlington cannot play Rosalind. But she 
goes on in the part, and the public — they're some- 
times, not always, in the mood to like anything — 
like her acting, or what she calls acting. And just 
now, for lack of something better to applaud, 
are making rather a pet of her. It won't last, of 
course. Pets are never long-lived. And they're 
hardly used sometimes before they're done with. 
Not that she isn't clever. I don't say that. She is 
clever. It's wonderful to me, considering the few 
opportunities she's had and the short time she's 
been on the stage, that she should have contrived 
to pick up so much. You heard her say that she 
had learnt something from me? That may be 
worth remembering if she should ever become really 
famous. I should think she had learnt something 
from me, indeed. There's a good many more of 
the profession in the same boat, if the truth were 
told. Few, I'll venture to state, have ever been in 
my company that haven't learned something, nay, a 
good deal from me. And then she had the luck to 
fall into the hands of old Bembridge." 

"Who's old Bembridge ?" 

" Old Mrs. Bembridge, widow of Harry Bem- 
bridge, who played ' utility' at Drury Lane under 
Kemble, and died of drink. A thorough actress : 

c 2 
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the best old woman on the stage, if the public only 
knew it ; but they don^t. She ought to have made 
her fortune long since. But it isn^t those who 
ought to make fortunes that do make them, some- 
how. Bembridge knows every trick and turn of 
her profession better than any one I ever met 
with. She has it all at her fingers^ ends. For 
stage business she^s without a rival. Even I allow 
that of her. Why she was treading the boards 
when I was in my cradle. She was playing Juliet 
before I could walk. Now she plays the Nurse. 
She^s gone through the whole round of parts. 
She first went on as Hermione's child. Now 
she^s too old to play Hermione. Fifty years ago 
she was admired as Lydia Languish. Now she 
gets applause as Mrs. Malaprop. A wonderfully 
clever, sound true old body, and an actress from 
top to toe. Well, she met Darlington, it seems, 
somewhere in the provinces, and took a great fancy 
to her ; for some odd, woman^s reason : she was so 
like some long-departed daughter bom to Bem- 
bridge years since. Or the child, she fancied, if it 
had lived — I won^t swear that it ever existed at all — 
and grown up, would have been just what Darling- 
ton is now. So Bembridge declared. Absurd, of 
course. But you know what women are. No, you 
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don't though. You can^t. How should you ? Who 
does? Anyhow, some strange maternal yearning 
and tenderness towards Darlington stirred in the 
old woman^s heart, and she took the girl under her 
wing and made her what she is. Not a great 
actress. I .canH allow that. There are no great 
actresses now. There never have been but very 
few. But she taught Darlington all she knows. 
Her success, such as it is, and it^s easily over- 
valued, is entirely due to old Bembridge. And 
Darlington^s grateful; for a woman, wonder- 
fully grateful. They^re always together ; they live 
under the same roof, and, I do really believe, are 
fond of each other. You see they can afford to 
be fond of each other. There's such a difference 
between their ages. Otherwise they^d be rivals, 
jealous of each other, suspicious of each other, 
struggling for parts. All that^s out of the question 
as things are. They^re like mother and daughter, 
or grandam and grandchild. A woman can hardly 
be jealous of her grandmother, can she ? And it^s 
an enormous advantage to Darlington that there^s a 
worthy old woman Uke Bembridge beside her, 
looking after her, or seeming to look after her. 
It gives an air of respectability to the business. 
Darlington^s young, you see, and pretty and lively ; 
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and the world lias a way of talking disagreeably 
about young and pretty and lively actresses. 
For that matter it doesn't spare those that are 
not young, nor pretty, nor lively. But with 
old Bembridge always at hand much can't be 
said/' 

" You're censorious, Mole." 

'^ Not I ; but the world is. I'm not the world. 
And I'm not hinting anything to Darlington's dis. 
credit; mind that. In truth I don't believe there's 
a word to be said against her. But the idle, scan- 
dalous, mischievous talk that goes on ! Especially 
when our profession — I should say the player's pro- 
fession — ^is under discussion. And don't think I'm 
hard on Darlington's merits or demerits as an 
actress. Only I'm entitled to an opinion on that 
subject. I've been on the stage myself, as you 
know — ^though unluckily you've never seen me at 
my best, or anything like my best — ^few people 
have, perhaps. But see Darlington and judge for 
yourself. When? Soon, of course. She begged 
you to go. You can't refuse her. I knew you 
couldn't. Isn't she Sir George's Comic Muse? 
I'll get «^,n order and we'll go together, if you like." 

So I went with Mole to the pit of the Hay- 
market Theatre — such things as pit orders were in 
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existence in those days — and I saw Rosetta play 
Rosalind. 

I may not linger over or descant at length upon 
that representation. It was received with extra- 
ordinary demonstrations of favour by a very 
crowded audience. Mole was quite noisy in his 
acclamations. He was constantly urging me to 
dap my hands anew. Not only in homage to the 
exertions of Rosetta, but by way of gratifying all 
the other performers engaged in the play. " Give 
old Battersby a hand/^ he whispered to me. 
(Battersby was rather an effete tragedian, pompous 
of gesture, and strained of attitude, much inclined 
to mouth his speeches.) " He can^t play Jacques, 
but he thinks he can. He hasn^t really an idea of 
the part, and he's not more sober than usual. Did 
jou ever hear anything worse than his delivery of 
the Seven Ages ? It was a favourite recitation of 
my own once. But he's been out of an engagement 
so long ; give the old man a hand ! '' In the same 
way I was bidden to applaud Radstock the Banished 
Duke, Bamf ord the Touchstone, and Carberry the 
Orlando of the evening. The Rosalind we greeted 
with most boisterous cheering. 

But although Mole expressed his approval thus 
publicly, he did not the less indulge in much private 
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and whispered fault-finding. It seemed, indeed, 
that he really rated Rosetta^s abilities very cheaply 
indeed. He pointed out that ^ she now and then 
strayed from the text of the dramatist. He de- 
tected false notes in her Cuckoo Song, although 
they were not audible to me. "That^s Jordan^s 
business,^^ he said of some portion of her perform- 
ance. "She's learnt it all from Bembridge.'^ 
Something else she did had been done before by 
precedent Rosalinds, Miss Booth, or Miss Tree, or 
Miss Kelly — I forget whom now. I thought him 
very hard to please. He seemed to condemn her 
alike for venturing to depart from conventional 
ways of playing her part, and for following the 
example of earlier actresses. He wearied me with 
his persistent criticism. I, at any rate, had not 
come to the theatre for that. I took upon myself 
to upbraid him for the inconsistency of his conduct. 
Why did he applaud and censure in the same 
breath ? 

" Because Fm an actor,'' he said. " We always 
applaud each other. It looks well — ^has a good 
effect with the public. At the same time, you 
know, as an actor I can't help seeing when things 
are not quite what they should be. And so I've 
spoken my mmd on the subject. But only to you. 
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my dear Duke. I addressed myself to your private 
ear. I wouldn^t for any consideration reveal my 
opinions to tlie general public. Here's Darlington 
again. Let's give her a hand ! '' 

For my part I was not a critic nor an actor, 
and I thought Rosetta's performance perfect, or 
almost perfect. She surprised and delighted me 
exceedingly. Her appearance was most winsome. 
She wore her Ganymede dress with infinite grace. 
I had never seen her look more beautiful. The 
incline of the stage gave her increase of stature, 
and she trod the boards with a firm elastic step, 
moved to and fro with a suppleness of action and 
freedom of limb that were referable perhaps to long 
practice of her old profession. Yet was there no 
repellant over-confidence in her presence upon the 
scene. She was arch, vivacious, mirthful, yet most 
modestly femiijine withal. In much that she did 
there was an elegance, a refinement even, for which 
I was by no means prepared. It was far more than 
a mere matter of '^ good looks and high spirits,'' 
as Mole had suggested. She was an accomplished 
actress; and if in her impersonation of Rosalind 
the more subtilely poetic side of the character 
might be now and then but slightly manifested, no 
suspicion of deficient intelligence marred the per- 
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formance. And especially it possessed the poetry 
of youth, and grace, and beauty. Mole alleged 
that she did not comprehend the speeches she 
uttered. I thought the charge unjust. It was 
clear to me that she entertained a vigorous, broad, 
and thoroughly dramatic view of the character. 
^^All Bembridge's doings,^' said Mole. It might 
be so. Yet something of her own the actress had 
surely brought to the fulfilment of her task. She 
was not the trained parrot, the mindless machine, 
he would have me believe. The audience applauded 
her to the echo. I fully shared their enthusiasm. 
It was much to hear the poet^s text spoken by that 
exquisite voice, with its rich volume of melody, 
and now and then its plaintive throbs and 
pathetic sub-currents of sound. • How witching 
was her laugh! How touching was her ten- 
derness! And then, was Rosalind ever better 
looked than by Rosetta? It was in this part, 

■ 

I maintained, that Sir George should have por- 
trayed her — ^not as the fanciful and rather absurd 
Thalia of his picture. But when I saw her 
assume other characters, it seemed to me that 
he might do well to portray her in each of these, 
and form, indeed, a sort of Rosetta gallery of 
paintings. 
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" Well, I admit tliat she possesses a certain sort 
of talent — ^for farce/' said Mole. 

Tliis was when she had appeared in the after- 
piece, as a romp, wearing a short white muslin 
dress, with a blue sash, and wielding a skipping- 
rope. I cannot call to mind the name of the play. 
You're prejudiced against her, Mole.'' 
And you're prejudiced for her. Isn't that so ? 
.We're both prejudiced. Will it do you any good 
to know that another has been as foolish as yourself ? 
My boy, who knows but what we're both moved 
by the same sentiment, only it has affected us in 
different ways? Shall I make a confession? I 
will. I don't pretend to be really wiser, or better, 
or stronger than my neighbours. I loved Rosetta ! 
''Forty thousand brothers could not with all their 
quantity of love' — but I'll not quote Shake- 
speare. It's a bad sign. Folks will think I'm 
intoxicated, which is far from being the case." 

I must state, however, that he had refreshed 
himself very liberally (with bottled stout) during 
the pauses in the performance, contending that 
playgoing was a dry employment, and needed as 
much moistening as play acting. 

'^ Men differ," he contended. " Some make 
an idol of the object of their affections, grovel 
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before it, and glory in tlie passion that degrades 
them. Others love and are ashamed of their folly, 
revenging themselves by abusing the creature they 
adore. Perhaps that^s my case. Why did I warn 
you from Jecker's tent ? Why did I join Diavolo 
in his pursuit of his apprentice ? Why did I 
interest myself concerning the fortunes of Rosetta ? 
I loved her. One's never too old to do foolish 
things. And it was foolish — ^very foolish. But I • 
was always susceptible and human — ^very human. 
It's all over now, of course. It was but a dream, 
and it's gone, and ^ being gone, Fm a man again.' 
I'm wrong to speak of it. Forget it, my dear 
Duke. Never mention it again. ^ And whatsoever 
else shall hap to-night, let it be tenable in your 
silence still.' God bless you ! We part here. 
No, not a step further. I can walk without assist- 
ance. Good-night." 

How much or how little truth there was in this 
strange and sudden revelation of Mole's I cannot 
say. But that there was some inebriety about it I 
am nearly sure. He never referred to the subject 
of his love again, however. Nor did I. 



CHAPTER III. 



I CHANGE MY LODGINGS. 



That I was now an idler in London could scarcely 
be charged against me as a fault. My profession 
had, as it were, slipped from under me. 

There was some pleasure at first in finding my- 
self released from attendance at the office in Golden- 
square. I was free from morning to night. My 
task of copying legal documents under the super- 
vision of old Vickery, my futile attempts to rival 
the exquisite handwriting of Eachel Monck, had 
become things of the past. My new liberty was 
most enjoyable — ^for a while. I rose at a later 
hour; lingered over my breakfast; became a 
diligent student of the morning paper. My toilet 
now occupied more time than of yore. I lounged 
about Bond-street and looked into shop windows 
very persistently. I had some difficulty, indeed, in 
getting through the day. 
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Still I was well aware that tliis was by no means 
a satisfactory state of things. I was not a young 
gentleman of fortune. I had no real right to be 
idle. And the lack of occupation was irksome to 
me, insomuch that I was sometimes even wishing 
myself back again in Golden-square. It had been 
dull and tedious enough there most certainly ; but 
did I not now and then see Rachel ? Moreover I 
entertained at that time a foolish young felloVs 
notion that I had a mission of some sort to fulfil ; 
that I had to share in the world's progress and a 
part of some importance to play in life -, a name to 
make and fame to win. Certainly I was not going 
the right way to accomplish this. 

I received from the Down Farm letters express- 
ing deep regret at the death of Mr. Monck; no 
enquiries were made, however, as to my plans for 
the future. My mother seemed hardly to be aware 
that the loss of my master had necessarily an 
important effect upon the position of his ap- 
prentice. 

Tony's health had, according to his own account, 
much improved. He spoke of his gaining strength 
slowly but surely. He made little mention, how- 
ever, of rejoining me in London, very immediately. 
Indeed I was inclined to mistrust his report of him- 
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self. His lianclwriting appeared to me to be weak 
and tremulous. It was clear tliat lie had been 
mucb shocked by the death of his uncle. I 
gathered that he had received tidings of Rachel 
of recent date. But he provided no clue as to her 
present address. The house in Golden-square, I 
had ascertained by frequent visits, still remained 
closed and untenanted. 

I determined to seek counsel and aid of Sir 
George. I had some difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with him, for, at this time, he was often 
absent from Harley-street for days together. 

He looked paler than ever, and his manner was 
nervous and fatigued. I thought him really very 
ill; he explained, however, that he had been 
travelling all the previous night, and was a sufferer 
from want of sleep. He received me most kindly. \ 

BKs hand, as he grasped mine, I noted, was burning 
hot. 

I ventured to remind him of his promise to find 
employment in his studio for Tony, and then ex- 
plaining the unavoidable absence of my friend, and 
the position in which I was placed by the death of 
Mr. Monck, besought him, that I might, for the 
present, at any rate, fill the post that had been 
assigned to Tony. I spoke humbly of my ability 
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to serve him, while I promised to spare no pains 
to content and to be of use to him. 

He smiled languidly, as he said : " Oh, certainly, 
I shall be glad if I can help you. Something shall 
be found for you to do if you really wish it, and for 
your young friend too, if need be. I am pleased 
that you are now asking for yourself rather than 
another, and that I am able to give you what you 
ask, such as it is. But never underrate your own 
merits, Duke. That's hardly the way to get on. 
The world is often very content to accept our own 
estimate of ourselves. It saves trouble; and the 
world doesnH like trouble. You're quite clever 
enough to do all that you'll be wanted to do, here. 
Fve not forgotten the drawings you showed me. I 
told you my opinion of them at the time. Fve not 
changed it. Come and set to work as soon as you 
please." After a pause, he resumed — "Fm to 
understand, then, that you have finally abandoned 
the law, and that art is to be altogether your pro- 
fession in the future ?" 

I said I hoped that might be so — ^but that, at 
present, I was in some doubt. Under the circum- 
stances in which I had suddenly found myself, I 
had only ventured to think of a temporary and pro- 
visional arrangement. 
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"Yoa mean, perhaps, that you must consult 
your friends at home — at Purrington, isn^t the place 
called ? Your quitting the law will, I suppose, be 
some disappointment to them, especially as they 
have no doubt been at considerable expense hitherto 
on your account in trying to make a lawyer of 

you." 

"They are most kind and indulgent,^' I said. 
"I don^t think they will complain if I am 
content." 

" You ought to consider yourself a very fortu- 
nate young man ; " and he smiled, rather cynically, 
I thought. "However, if they don^t object, of 
course I cannot. I would not seem to cross or 
oppose their plans in any way. But, as I under- 
stand it, I am not chai'geable with harbouring a run- 
away apprentice, or anything of that kind. And of 
course you have, after all, a right, to please yourself 
as to your future career. But we'll let it be as 
you say — a provisional arrangement. You are at 
any rate welcome to stay here while you look 
about you and make up your mind. Stay as long 
as you like, for that matter ; Fm quite willing. 
And the question of remuneration — ^will you leave 
that to me? No, don^t be too modest again. 
You must, of course, be paid for what you do. The 
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labourer is worthy of liis hire. Don^t fear that we 
shall not make you useful, and obtain money^s 
worth from you. Are you in want of money now ? 
Pray donH be ceremonious. Nay, I know what 
young fellows are — ^how apt to outrun the allowance 
from home, to think it very tardy in falling due, 
to wish there were five quarters in the year. We 
don^t, who have to pay rent and taxes. Better take 
this in earnest of future payment.'^ 

He took from his pocket a crumpled roll of 
bank-notes, and with a laugh thrust one into my 
hand. It was for fifty pounds. 

" Nay, never refuse money. I may not always 
have it to ofPer you. You^ll soon earn that amount 
and become a creditor for more. I don't doubt 
that you'll succeed, Duke. You shall if I can help 
you. Still you must bear in mind that art is really 
a serious business. You must look forward to 
being more than a mere journeyman painter ; that's 
all you'll be here. I think you've taste and talent 
for the calling. I've not scrupled to say so. But 
young men are often disposed to believe they like 
art out of mere love of idleness. They think ours 
an easy, independent, unrestricted profession that 
releases them from ordinary rules and ties. They 
vote themselves geniuses and so disdain industry 
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tmd application. They wait for inspiration, and 
meantime do notliing but lose the power of working 
and producing. That won^t do, Duke, at all. But 
I didn't intend to inflict this lecture upon you, and 
the advice is not really my own. Sir Joshua used 
to say much the same thing, I believe, to the young 
men who went to him with their drawings, and who 
were held by their friends to be lads of surprising 
genius. Hard work, Duke, is the only real secret 
of success. Fve worked hard in my time. Heaven 
knows, though now my strength fails me somewhat, 
and I can't do what I did. I grow old, Duke, 
lihat's the simple truth.'' 

He was silent for some minutes after this. He 
leaned back in his chair and slowly passed his hand 
across his eyes. He seemed lost in thought. Cer- 
tainly he looked older, much older, than when I 
had seen him last. And I now discerned lines as 
of suffering upon his face that I had not before 
noted. 

Presently he roused himself, rising with a weary 
air from his arm-chair. 

*'You told me, I think, that you were living 
in lodgings. I forget where, but I know I have 
a' note of the address, though it would puzzle me 
to find it just at this moment. Now it occurs to 
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me that you need hardly be put to that expense. 
This is a great rambling house. Boom in it could 
easily be found for you, if you cared to take up 
your abode in it. Something tolerably comfortable 
Qould be rigged up for you, I don't doubt, without 
much trouble. Please, don't thank me. Fm only 
giving you what I don't want; what is, indeed, 
no sort of use to me. There are rooms in this 
house which I have never even entered. And 
don't fear that you won't be sufficiently indepen- 
dent — ^that your liberty will be interfered with in 
any way. You will be perfectly free. There are 
a good many rats and mice about up-stairs, I 
believe, but you won't mind that. We'll keep an 
extra cat expressly on your account, if that will 
be any recommendation to you. And I shall not 
be in your way. Very likely we shall not meet 
for days or weeks together. I warn you that it's 
nothing very attractive I'm offering you. I con- 
fess that mine is a most ill-managed household. 
We want organization here terribly. If you can 
put matters on a better footing in that respect 
you'll be doing me a real service. But a bachelor, 
occupied as I am — and I was never what's called 
a man of business — ^what could be expected of me ? 
Say you'll come and make the best of it, and call 
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this your liome ; I mean for a time only, of course, 
until your plans for the future are quite settled. 
At any rate give the thing a trial. FU not seek 
to detain you against your will. You consent V 

Of course I consented. I was most grateful to 
him for his consideration of my interests. 

" 1^11 speak to Mole about it, and Propert shall 
attend to you and see that you have all you want ; 
and the housekeeper shall be told to take care of 
you. But Mole is really the most important person 
in the house. He is got to be. Heaven knows 
how, a sort of general manager and major domo 
here ; and you, it seems, already stand high in his 
favour. I know little enough about the fellow, 
except that he makes himself very useful. Indeed, 
I could hardly do without him now. Mere chance 
threw him in my way. He amused me rather; he^s 
a strange comical sort of fellow, as youVe no doubt 
found out for yourself. And I intended to do him 
a kindness ; but I needn't speak of that, for Mole's 
quite as useful to me as I am to him. He's really 
clever in his way. Anything Fve done for him he 
has repaid over and over again. And he's honest ; 
at least I think so ; as honest as most people at any 
rate. Otherwise he'd be better ofP than he is per- 
haps. If s clear he hasn't been very careful of his 
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own interests hitherto. There^s a sort of honesty 
in disregard of self. So you understand, Duke^ 
you're to come and make this your dwelling-place 
as soon as you please. 

In a few days I had quitted Featherstone- 
buildings and become the occupant of an upper 
room in Sir George's house. It was a spacious 
apartment on the third floor, fairly furnished, the 
windows looking towards the street. The adjoin- 
ing chambers were empty. 

"I hope you'll like it," said Mole, who had 
supervised the arrangements ; " I've tried to make 
it comfortable for you. We'll hang up a picture or 
two, and that will warm up the walls a little and 
hide the paper, which is certainly hideous. Sir 
George didn't choose the pattern, you may be sure- 
It was here when he first took the house. I've 
borrowed furniture for you from the other rooms ;; 
altogether things look pretty tidy, I think. If 
there's anything else you want you must tell me of 
it. I've Sir George's instructions to do all that's 
necessary, and to make you as comfortable as pos- 
sible. But they're dreary quarters when all's said 
and done. I don't think I could live here myself ► 
There's a sort of Haunted Chamber feeling abovifc 
the place I should never get over. Not that I mean 
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to set you against the room. But to my thinking 
there might have been a murder committed here ; 
and that great cupboard in the comer looks to me 
just the kind of place a ghost would choose to 
hide in. But that's an absurd fancy, of course. 
This is a large dreary house enough ; but it's of a 
common-place London pattern. I don't suppose 
Sir George ever came up these stairs. The paint- 
ing rooms are underneath you; otherwise you've 
got this upper part of the house all to yourself. 
There's no doubt but you'll be quiet enough. And 
if you don't like this room, you can easily shift to 
another. You've a choice before you, up here. 
You're not likely to be disturbed much, except per- 
haps by the mice in the wainscot and the cats out- 
side on the roof. They make noise enough, at 
times, no doubt. I hope you'll sleep well. My 
own impression is that I couldn't manage a wink 
here though I tried ever so. However, I suppose 
you can easily give it up if you find it don't answer." 
Mole's own abode was something of a mystery. 
He was generally to be found in Harley-street 
throughout the day, and sometimes, I think, passed 
the night there upon a rug in the painting room. 
Otherwise his habits were rather of an Arab kind, 
and he pitched his tent, temporarily, just as conve- 
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nience dictated. So far as I could discover, lie liad 
no regular lodging. But tidings of Mm could often 
be obtained at a cofPee-shop in Red Lion-street, 
Holboni. And I know that letters were now and 
then addressed to him — ^to be left in the bar till 
called for — at a tavern in the neighbourhood of 
Drury Lane Theatre. It was an establishment of 
dramatic character and predilections. Numerous 
lithographed portraits of actors — ^all attitudinising 
in their favourite characters — adorned the bar. The 
lionso indeed seemed to enjoy much patronage from 
the theatrical profession. Mole frequently occupied 
a seat in the parlour, smoking his pipe and empty- 
ing many glasses there, the while he discoursed 
upon histrionic art. He was accounted, I believe, 
nithor an aiitlu^rity on the subject, especially by 
those who bnnight to bear upon it more esteem 
than information. Here we met many members of 
the i**\ning» who resembled him in that the art they 
pn^fessinl had briMight them little more prosperity 
than it had stvuriHl for him ; and with these he held 
much ivnverso, l^pv^n minor subjects they might 
disjiout f r\nu his opinions, which were somewhat dic- 
ti^toriallv prrnumuiwl: but they never failed to 
a$rnv with him when ho declann) that the drama — 
they im^fernnl to call it. '^ihravmor*' — ^was in a 
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hopeless state of decline. So much, to their think- 
ing, seemed proved to conviction by their own lack 
of success. Their discourse generally, indeed, was 
of a saturnine character. On certain occasions I had 
opportunities of hearing it, having been introduced 
by Mole to the assembly. They harped much upon 
the bad business this theatre was doing and upon 
the impending close of that ; upon half salaries here 
and "no treasury^' there; upon the falling off of 
the veteran actor-manager Millstone, and upon the 
loss of favour recently incurred by the once popular 
Miss Ejieebone. They were severe too, upon the 
degenerate taste of modem playgoers; they were 
mindful of past palmy days, when, as it happened, 
they were themselves prominently before the 
public ; and they wondered gravely how long things 
could go on as they were going, having already 
decided that they must end disastrously. 

" You have never been over this house before, 
have you?^^ Mole inquired. "This is Sir George^s 
room. He^s gone out now, and won't be back 
nntil late, so there's no danger in showing it you.'' 

He led the way into a confined apartment on 
the ground floor. It was carpetless and very bare 
of furniture. In one comer stood a narrow iron 
camp bedstead, without curtains. Above it, affixed 
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to the wall, was an antique crucifix of ebony and 
ivory, exquisitely carved. 

" Something of the anchorite^s cell about it, 
isn^t there ? or, say a soldier's tent ? Sir Gteorge 
affects Spartan habits. That's his humour. Every 
man to his taste. Propert sleeps in much greater 
comfort, let nie tell you. Those windows are left 
open winter and summer. Wind, or rain, or snow^ 
it's all the same to Sir George. So, at least, he 
professes. If he had but a touch of my asthma 
he'd think differently. As it is, he suffers more 
from rheumatism, or neuralgia, or something of 
that sort, than he cares to mention." 

" He suffers much ?" 

^' He doesn't complain ; but Fm sure of it, all 
the same. And you can read it in his face.^^ 

^' He is really ill?" 

" Don't you find him changed ? He is restless 
and feverish, and though he doesn't lose his temper 
— ^he's too fine a gentleman for that — ^he grows 
more and more impatient and hard to please. 
Haven't you seen how his hand trembles of late T 
He can't sleep. Look here." 

He showed me a vial that stood on the mantel- 
piece. It contained a dark ruby-coloured liquid. 

^^ Is it wine VI enquired. 
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He removed the glass stopper from the viaL 
It emitted a curious medicated odour. 

" Tincture of opium/^ said Mole, in explanation^ 
"commonly called laudanum. That is how Sir 
George obtains rest and relief from pain.^' 

I was alarmed and distressed. Something I 
had heard or read of the habit of opium eating 
and its pernicious results. 

^^You look frightened. But you know a man 
must have sleep somehow. No doubt Sir George 
acts tmder medical advice. A good dose is about 
twenty-five drops, I believe. Fve known him take 
more than that. And the habit grows upon him — 
or say, rather his state renders laudanum more and 
more necessary to him. Dangerous ? I can^t say. 
Fm not well informed — Fm without personal ex- 
perience on the subject. And, to speak plainly, 
when I want to get fuddled myself, I find simpler 
drinks serve my turn, well enough. Say, beer or 
gin. No laudanum for me, thank you. Come 
away. Enough of ' prison house ^ secrets for to-day. 
I told you before that your relative is a strange 
man. And his house is a strange house. Things 
happen or may happen in it, that are no concern of 
ours. WeVe but to do our work, and take our 
wages. Don^t think that too ignoble a view of 
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your position. But we^re both Sir George*s assist- 
ants now. "We'll go to work at another Royal 
portrait — one's sure to be wanted before long. And 
we shall have a good deal to do to the picture of 
the Comic Muse, soon. Come on. It will be like 
old times at the Down Farm, when I gave you 
drawing-lessons, in chalk, on a barn-door. You 
remember? I only wish that Mistress Kem was 
here — I don't forget, you see — ^to draw some strong 
beer for us. How good, and sound, and bright 
that beer was, to be sure. Is she married yet ? 
There was the making of an uncommonly worthy 
sort of wife about Kem. For one to whom age was 
no object, so long as a comfortable wife was 
secured, Kem would be the very woman." 

We were soon busy with yet another replica of 
His Majesty's portrait. 



i 



CHAPTER IV 



OWEN^S TERRACE. 



At last, from a letter of Tony^s, I gathered news of 
Bacliel Monck. She was living for the while, it 
appeared, in Owen's Terrace, Clerkenwell, with old 
Vickery and his sister. " My poor uncle, as you are 
no doubt aware, left his affairs in a very confused 
state,'' wrote Tony. " I fear his creditors will be- 
much dissatisfied. It was judged as well to get Rachel 
out of their way at any rate. The poor child has 
gone through worry and distress more than enough. 
She will have peace and quiet at the Vickerys'. I 
believe him to be thoroughly trustworthy and 
fciithful; he has been always most devoted to 
Rachel. The house is really Miss Vickery 's, who 
lets lodgings — ^a sharp, shrewd old maid, but kind- 
hearted, I think, and most respectable. Rachel has 
known her for years. Altogether her going there 
seemed to be the best plan that could be devised^ 
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I thought you knew of all this. If you are ever 
up Clerkenwell way it would be a charity to call 
and see Rachel. Owen^s Terrace is very near to 
Sadler^s Wells. I should really like to know ho^ 
she is. What are you going to do, yourself ? I 
fear you have not been very justly treated in the 
matter of your articles. But think kindly of poor 
Rachel. I'll not add more now. Somehow writing 
wearies me more than it used to.*' 

There was no need for his enjoining me to 
think kindly of Rachel. Forthwith I hastened to 
Owen's Terrace, a row of very small old-fashioned 
houses, with red-brick faces, burnished door- 
knockers, and broad white window-sashes; so 
diminutive and dapper looking altogether that they 
seemed to have issued from a toy-shop. The New 
River flowed in front of them, not, as now-a-days, 
bricked over and hid, like a sewer, but open to the 
sky, fresh and clear as a country stream. Hopeful 
anglers sat upon its banks casting their lines into 
its waters. There were then green lanes and 
meadows, dairy farms and market gardens, within a 
short distance of Owen's Terrace. The inhabitants 
boasted of the pure fresh air they breathed. They 
were on high ground, they alleged; on a level, 
indeed, to be particular, with the top of the ball 
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and cross of St. Paulas. They regarded pitifully 
those condemned to dwell in less lofty regions. 

A bright brass plate inscribed " Vickery " de- 
noted the house I sought, and the lady who opened 
the door I knew at once could be no other than 
Miss Vickery. She had the hard aquiline features, 
and the sharp cat-like questioning eyes of her 
brother. She was short and spare, and her grey 
hair was festooned after the fashion of window 
curtains upon her lined forehead. There was a 
certain stifE spruceness about her attire. She 
wore a shrilly - rustling black silk dress, a 
towering starched cap, profusely ribboned, 
mittens upon her hands, and a gold watch 
swinging at her girdle, which was so tightly fas- 
tened that I judged her to be decidedly proud of 
the slimness of her waist. Her manner was some- 
what tart. 

'' If it's the lodgings,'^ she said at once, '^ it's 
no use. Captain Brocklebank has given notice; 
but he's not going. He's changed his mind. He'll 
change it once too often one of these days." 

Captain Brocklebank, I subsequently learnt, 

. tenanted Miss Vickery's first floor, and was an 

elderly gentleman retired from the mercantile 

marine service. His temper was uncertain, and he 
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was much given to fault finding. He had dwelt 
in Owen^s Terrace many years, but liad always ex- 
pressed a fixed resolution to quit it immediately. 
With this view he invariably kept his luggage 
packed up and ready for departure. Still he did 
not depart. It was a frequent complaint of Miss 
Vickery^s that there was an enduring unpleasant- 
ness, and that form of disagreement, commonly 
known as ^^ words," between Captain Brocklebank 
and herself. But this bitterness of their relations 
was perhaps mutually beneficial, and had a tonic 
effect upon their constitutions. The captain con- 
tinued to be the lady^s lodger, and each was in such 
wise supplied with the stimulus of a grievance. 

I explained my mission : I desired to see Misa 
Monck ; and I tendered my card. 

"I beg your pardon; I thought it was the 
lodgings. Fve often threatened to let them over 
his head, and he^U find the thing done some day. 
He and his notices indeed ! I^m sick of it. You^re 
Mr. Nightingale ? I know the name." She eyed 
me suspiciously, looking wonderfully like her 
brother the while. '^ Step in, please. You'd better 
see Mr. Vickery, I think. He's in at present, as it 
happens, doing a bit of gardening. Til fetch him 
if you'll wait a minute." 
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Presently Vickery appeared^ wearing a straw 
hat. He was evidently surprised to see me, but he 
bowed politely, in an old-fashioned way, and 
ushered me into a tiny back parlour. 

^'I was not prepared for the honour of this 
visit, Mr. Nightingale, Miss Rachel is well, I 
thank you — as well perhaps as we could venture to 
hope,^' he said, in reply to my enquiries. "Ah, 
vou have heard from Mr. Wray? Precisely. 
But there was no real intention to keep you in 
the dark, Mr. Nightingale, as to our movements. 
You found the house in Golden-square closed 
and empty? Yes, you would. It will remain 
closed for the present, probably. Miss Rachel 
does us the honour to remain with us for a little. 
We thought the change might be beneficial. It 
was my sister's suggestion, and I quite agreed 
with her. Ours is but a humble abode, as you see ; 
but any change seemed advantageous under all 
the circumstances of the case. And Miss Rachel, 
you are aware, had but few friends whom she 
could consult. Not but what I'm sure I may 
consider you as a friend of the family, Mr. 
Nightingale. That has always been Miss Rachel's 
opinion." 

I assured him of my earnest desire to be of 
VOL. in. B 
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such service as I possibly could to Miss Monck^ 
lamenting my limited power to aid her. 

'' It lias been, it still is, an anxious time for 
her, of course. She feels her bereavement very 
deeply, I need not say. But her health improves^ 
I think. Want of rest was really killing her, Mr. 
Nightingale. She was a most devoted daughter.- 
It is a conlf ort to her now, no doubt, to think of 
that. But I need not pursue the subject. You 
have caUed at the instance of Mr. Wray, I think 
you said ? I apprehend, however, that I am not 
to regard you as representing Mr. Wray, in re- 
lation to any claim he may have upon the estate 
of the late Mr. Monck? No, that could hardly 
be, of course.'' 

He watched me closely as he said this. I un- 
derstood the object of his inquiry. I could not 
doubt that poor Tony's small fortune was involved 
in the ruin of his guardian and trustee, Mr.. 
Monck. 

"I possess little information on the subject,"* 
I said. " But I am very sure that my friend Mr. 
Wray will urge no claims of the kind you mention, 
to the embarrassment of his cousin. Miss Monck." 

I fancied that his face brightened and that he- 
breathed more freely. 
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''It's a sad business/' he said, with a change 
in his manner. " I feel that I may speak to you 
confidentially, Mr. Nightingale. Mr. Monck's 
a&irs are not in a satisfactory state. I think I 
told you that he left no will, and that I could not 
advise Miss Rachel to administer. It is most im- 
portant that she should be spared further trouble 
and anxiety of whatever kind. There are many debts 
and liabiUties. How many I am not yet prepared to 
say. On the other hand, there are large sums — ^for 
costs in Chancery and on other accounts — due to the 
estate. I am most anxious to save something, if I 
can, out of the wreck for Miss Rachel. As a small 
creditor — for some arrears of salary merely — I 
think of administering to the estate myself. But 
this is in strict confidence between us, Mr. Nightin- 
gale. I shall do nothing hastily. I must proceed 
very cautiously. Trouble, of course, I shall not 
spare, nor hard work. For that, of course, 1 am 
prepared. I may fail, but, at least, I shall make 
the efEort, solely and simply, you will please under- 
stand that, Mr. Nightingale— solely and simply in 
the hope of benefiting Miss Rachel. I have not 
spoken to her on the subject, and I do not intend 
to do so at present. Still I find it a comfort, 
although I own that it should not be so to a 

E 2 
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man of my practical liabits, to make mention of 
the matter to some one — ^to you, Mr. Nightingale/' 

He paused for a moment, for his voice was 
quavering, and his eyes were filling with tears. 
He refreshed himself with a pinch of snuff, and 
presently resumed. 

'^I don't want to have my motives misunder- 
stood, that's all. Somehow, Fve come to regard 
Miss Rachel's interests as a sort of sacred trust 
in my hands. Fve no legal warrant for it, of 
course. It's an old man's crotchet, perhaps — a 
foolish crotchet, some may say. But I think it 
does us good to have such crotchets, Mr. Nightin- 
gale. I know I feel the better, the stronger, even 
the younger for it. I'd give my life, if need were, 
to serve Miss Rachel. So I'm going to fight this 
battle for her ; for it will be a battle. I shall have 
trouble in bringing the creditors to terms. I shall 
compel them to accept a very small composition. 
But it will be that or nothing, I shall not ad- 
minister until I see my way quite clearly in that 
respect. One of them, you think, might step in 
to administer in my stead ? No, they dare not. 
They're afraid of the expense; they know the 
liabilities are very considerable. Besides, you see, 
I have the advantage of them ; I've practical ex- 
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perience of things of this kind, and no one knows 
so mncli of Mr. MoncVs affairs as I do. Fm 
prepared to fight every inch of the ground. And 
Fve everything to win and nothing to lose. Fm 
a poor man, as you know, Mr. Nightingale, when 
alFs said. Not that they^ll find me yielding or 
easier to deal with on that account. And — ^and I 
shall die happy if I can save something out of the 
wreck for Miss Eachel.^' 

I was touched by the old man^s chivalric 
devotion to the interests of his employer's daughter. 
I felt that I had hitherto done him much injustice. 
I was remorseful on the subject of certain carica- 
tures I had at odd times perpetrated of him. He 
was but a lawyer's clerk advanced in years, of 
eccentric aspect and quaint ways ; strangely dressed, 
and taking snuff copiously out of a tin box. Yet, 
nevertheless, he was capable of heroism. His 
fidelity was supreme— he was f uUy possessed with 
the spirit of self-sacrifice. I began to be almost 
jealous of his love for Rachel. Surely, it could not 
transcend my own ? He seemed to read my 
thoughts. 

" It is not only the young who can love, Mr. 
Nightingale. How it came about I can't tell you ; 
but Fve got to look upon Miss Rachel as my own 
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child — ^if it isn^t a liberty to say so. I love her as a 
father might — more^ if possible. A father looks for 
a return of his affection, for respect, and dutiful 
obedience, help and sympathy, in his old age. I ask 
for nothing but the privilege of loving and serving 
her." 

I found myself wringing old Vickeiys hand with 
a cordial regard for him I had not five minutes 
before believed possible* 

" But for yourself, Vickery,^' I said. 

'' Don't fear on my account, Mr. Nightingale. I 
shall not starve — ^there is no danger on that score. 
I'm well known in the profession. Fve already had 
some very advantageous offers. Messrs. Foskett, 
Bishop, and Erie, a most respectable firm in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, will want a managing clerk after 
next term; I've no doubt that I can obtain the 
situation." 

He seemed thankful to find himself once more 
upon unsentimental ground, as it were. He was a 
little regretful, I think, that he had been betrayed 
into confessions that he had by no means contem- 
plated. With many other men, if not ashamed of 
being moved by gfenerous feelings, he was at any 
rate anxious that the fact should not be generally 
known. He enlarged upon his practical knowledge 
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x>f the law^ upon his intiinate acquaiiitance with the 
offices in Chancery Lane^ and presently had re- 
turned to the subject of his plaus, as the adminis- 
trator of the late Mr. Monck's estate. 

'^ And you see the matter is of some importance 
to you, Mr. Nightingale. You may be spared a 
reference to the court. As Mr. Monck's adminis- 
trator I shall be in a position to transfer your 
articles of clerkship to some other sblicitor, who 
may be selected by you, or by your friends, with 
that object.^' 

I begged him not to trouble himself on that 
head, and announced that I had decided to abandon 
my legal studies. 

" Dear me, have you, indeed ? It seems a pity, 
too. Tour haudwritiug was rapidly improying; 
and, really, i£ I may say so, you might have become 
A credit to the profession. And though you may 
not think so — ^for your experience of it has been a 
little unfortunate, Til allow — ^it's a lucrative pro- 
fession, Mr. Nightingale. Looked at in the right 
way ifs attractive, interesting, exciting, and pro- 
fitable. Well, well, you are the best judge, of 
course, of your own inclinations. And what might 
you propose to do, may I ask, Mr, Nightingale ? 
Write for the stage ? I wouldn^t on any account 
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say a word against the play you were so kind as to 
read to ns — The Daughter of the Doge, it was 
called, wasn^t it? — ^indeed I thought much of it 
very admirable ; but, as a profession, do you think 
writing for the stage would be satisfactory to you, 
would be quite the thing, Mr, Nightingale ?" 

This allusion to my unfortunate tragedy seemed 
to me uncalled for, to say the least of it. I viewed 
that work as dead and buried ; it had never been 
much more than still-bom. To me, its parent, it 
was yet a tender subject, however. I could not, 
unmoved, bear much reference to it. 

I explaine dsimply, perhaps rather stiffly, that 
I was now living with my kinsman. Sir George 
Nightingale, serjeant-painter to the King, and was 
employed as an assistant in his studio. 

Sir George Nightingale ! " Vickery repeated. 
Yes. The gentleman upon whom I once 
served a writ, you may remember.^' 

" Precisely. I know Sir George in a way. He 
was not always so famous as he is now. I happen 
to know something of his early history. But 
perhaps you don^t care to hear anything on the 
subject. He^s your kinsman, as you say, and it is 
not for me to disparage him in any way.'^ 






CHAPTER V. 



YOUNG GEOBGE, 



I CEETAiNLY did not wish to hear Sir George dis- 
paraged: and yet I was curious to know what 
special information Vickery possessed concerning 
him. 

^^ No doubt," I said, " he rose from a position of 
some obscurity. That is usually the case with great 
painters. They achieve eminence by their own 
exertions; not merely because they have been at 
th6 trouble of being born.*^ This borrowing from 
Beaumarchais was lost upon Vickery. 

He hesitated. He was willing that Sir George 
should be lowered in my esteem. Had I not de- 
serted the law for him, and was it not a fair reprisal 
therefore to decry him? But yet the old man's 
dislike to needless disclosure was very strong; 
reticence had become a confirmed habit with him. 
He was probably blaming himself already in that 
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he had been so exceptionally outspoken on the 
subject of Rachel Monck, and his plans for her 
welfare. 

^^ It^s little enough I have to tell, Mr. Nightin- 
gale," he said at length. " I shouldn't have used 
the word disparage. I don't really mean that. I 
only referred to Sir Greorge's early days, when he 
was, of course, unknown, comparatively speaking. 
He was little more than a lad when I first saw him. 
It was at Bath. I was a young man myself then, 
and I had some relations settled there, whom I 
visited when I could. His father — old Mr. Night- 
ingale " — it was very strange to hear of an old Mr. 
Nightingale — " was settled in Bath as an artist, but 
only in a humble way. He gave lessons and took 
likenesses. He lodged in the Vineyards — ^you 
know Bath, perhaps? Well, that was where he 
lodged. I remember there were specimens of his 
drawings displayed in the window. They were to 
be seen also at the print-shop in Milsom-street, 
with a statement of the terms upon which he gave 
instruction — so much a lesson. I forget how much — 
but it was thought to be very moderate. Still old 
Mr. Nightingale did not thrive— could not find 
much employment. He was understood to be very 
poor. But I dare say I'm only telling you what. 
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as one of the family, you already know very 
weU/' 

"Indeed not/' And I explained tliat I was 
unaware even of Sir Greorge's existence, until some 
time after my arrival in London. I reminded 
Vickery again of my service of the writ. That 
was surely conclusive that I knew nothing 
of Sir George. At home I had never heard 
his name mentioned. I judged these Bath 
Nightingales to be only distantly related to my 
family. 

''No, you didn't know him when you served the 
writ upon him, Mr. Nightingale, I remember. Al- 
though, if you had known him, it could have made 
no difference. We only followed the instructions 
of our clients in proceeding against him. It was 
simply a matter of business. And if I knew that 
he was your relative — I don't say that I did not 
know, mind — ^it was not a subject for me to be 
talking about. It was no afEair of mine. I was 
only Mr. Monck's clerk." 

He paused for a few moments. He was watch- 
ing me closely, as though to discover in my face 
some expression of distrust of him. As he -pro- 
ceeded, his manner grew more hesitating. He 
seemed to find a difficulty in selecting and arrang- 
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ing his words. But ho did not cease to observe me 
narrowly. 

^^ Young George Nightingale, he was very 
young then, was a handsome boy — at least, that 
was the general opinion — ^with fine eyes, regular 
features, and long dark hair hanging down to his 
shoulders. He was so smart and clever, and preco- 
cious, that he was thought to be quite a youthful 
prodigy. The ladies admired him very much. He 
was a sort of general pet and favourite. Drawings 
of his were exhibited, portraits even, which he had 
accomplished when he was quite a child — only ten 
years old or so. It was predicted, even then, that 
he would live to be a great and famous man. His 
father had trained and taught him, and it was said, 
though it was, of course, denied, that old Mr. Night- 
ingale helped a good deal in his son^s drawings — 
touched them up and improved them. Fm no 
judge of such things myself, so I won't offer an 
opinion. But, if the father helped the son, it is 
certain that the son helped the father, and brought 
him into notice. The old man's been dead and 
gone, I need hardly tell you, this many a long day. 
But people of fashion flocked to his painting-room. 
All the Bath gentry took notice of young George. 
Polks were quite proud to think that the clever 
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boy had been bom in their city. They patronised 
him, and had their portraits taken by him. Mere 
sketchy things — crayon drawings, I think they call 
them. And they paid well for them, too. Of 
conrse, this was to the old man^s advantage ; but it 
was enough to turn the boy^s head — ^he was made 
so much of, and pampered and flattered, and 
patronised by the great.^' 

" Well, and what foUowed ?'' 

'^ I was not in Bath long after that. But so much 
I know of my own knowledge. Not that I pretend 
for a moment that I was on equal terms with old 
Mr. Nightingale and his clever son. I knew them 
by sight, but not to speak to them. I come of very 
humble folks myself — I^m not ashamed of it. I 
had an uncle in Bath in those days, a tradesman in 
a small way of business ; and my sister was appren- 
ticed there to the millinery business. She gave it 
up afterwards, when she came in for a little bit of 
money, and settled here in London. But I had 
news of Bath long after I left it. Its gossip and 
talk reached me in various ways. And I heard a 
good deal of handsome George Nightingale and his 
goings on, the fine company he kept, and the 
extravagance he permitted himself; he had learnt 
it of his grand friends, no doubt. But then they 
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were rich^ and conld afford to be extravagant. He 
had only liis calling to depend npon. He had to 
work for his living; they hadnH. That made a 
great difference, you see. Still, he was bent upon 
being a gentleman ; his good looks were not to be 
denied ; and for dress he was what^s called the pink 
of fashion, for all he was only the son of a poor 
drawing-master. There is excuse to be made for 
him,- no doubt. He was very young, and he*d been 
so spoilt by flattery. He^s a handsome man, now — 
at least, that is the general opinion, I believe ; but, 
at the time Fm speaking of, he was certainly very 
attractive-looking ; I don^t know that I ever saw a 
handsomer young fellow. Well, he got into debt 
and other troubles; and then something occurred 
which made him quite the talk of Bath. There was 
great scandal about it. Hush ! '' 

Vickery^s story was interrupted. Barchel Monck 
had entered the room. 

She looked very sad and wan in her black, 
crape-trimmed dress. Yet her eyes were bright, 
and,* as she moved towards me, proffering her 
small, soft hand, something of a kindly smile 
quivered like a dancing ray of pale sunshine about 
the delicate lines of her lips. 
* ^^ You are very good to come,*^ she said, simply. 
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'^ I liave often thought of you and your great kind- 
ness to me and to those I love. I only just heard 
that you were here. I was busy, upstairs, writing.*^ 

I noticed that she wore upon her wrist, as of 
old, the black cover to protect the sleeve of her 
dress. 

'^It is Miss Bachel^s pleasure to do copying 
work still,'' said Vickery, with an air of apology. 
" I have begged her to rest for a while ; but she ia 
wilful, and she must be obeyed.'' 

" I must do something," she said. « I cannot 
be idle. And I am so used to writing : I like it,, 
if only because it prevents me from thinking toa 
much. I have so many sad thoughts. Besides it 
is my only gift. I am not clever as other girls 
are. I can play but a very little, and during my 
dear one's long illness I had no heart to touch the 
piano. I cannot draw, and have never learnt fancy 
work. I am more used to the pen than the needle. 
Besides I have to earn money — a duty to fulfil 
I may not be a burthen to my friends. So Vickery 
obtains work for me from the law stationer's^ 
brings home the papers for me to copy, and is 
most careful to spare me trouble. I could not 
write just at first; my hand trembled so, and the 
tears would come into my eyes. But I get on 
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better now ; my writing is firm and strong again^ 
and I mean to work hard to make up for lost 
time." 

'^ Not too hard^ and not at nighty Miss Bacliel. 
You promised me that," said Vickery. 

" It shall be as you wish, old friend," and she 
gave him her hand. He retained it for a moment 
in his, while he contemplated her with a tender 
affection, which invested his quaint harsh features 
with an air almost of nobility. Then he 
smiled, nodded cheerily to her, and quitted the 
room. 

" You have heard from my cousin, Mr. Night- 
ingale ? " 

"Yes, I learnt your address from him." 

"It was very good of you to come," she re- 
peated, scarcely knowing what she said, I think. 
*' He writes to you often ? " 

" Not very often, and but briefly." She seemed 
almost gratified at this. 

"I have not heard from him very lately. He 
is imwell, I fear, and no doubt writing is irksome 
to him; it always was. He spoke of coming to 
London, soon?" 

"Not in his last letter." 

" It is better that he should stay where he is,'' 
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she said, with a sigh. ^' He is well cared for there, 
and happy, he tells me. I longed for him to be 
here, when — ^when my great affliction came upon 
me/' Her voice failed her, and tears filled her 
eyes; but, with a quick movement of her hand, 
she brushed them away. '' I seemed so lonely, so 
completely desolate. It would have been such 
a comfort to have had him beside me, to have felt 
his hand in mine. But all happened for the 
best. Strength came to me. I was braver than 
I thought. Grod is very merciful — and I bore my 
burthen; how, I scarcely know; at least, I did 
not sink under it, as at one time I feared I should ; 
as, indeed, I almost hoped I should. It was as 
well poor Tony was away. He's not strong, and 
he has a most tender heart. The anguish of that 
terrible time— I wince and shiver as I think of it, 
even now — ^would have tried him cruelly. He 
wrote me the kindest, sweetest, tenderest letter 
— ^poor dear good boy ! You don't know how it 
eased my aching heart, how I cried over the letter, 
until it was wet with my tears. I read it over and 
over again — I know it all by heart, every word — 
my kind Tony !" She waited for a few moments, 
covering her face with her hands. " It may seem 
strange," she resumed, presently, '^that I should 
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speak like this to you^ Mr. Nightingale^ almost a 
stranger to us. But no — ^you^re not that — ^you're 
his friend and mine. A kinder, truer friend, could 
not be, and you will bear with and pity and forgive 

• 

my tears and my weakness. If you only knew 
how he speaks of you — and of your mother ! He 
fills his letters with telling me of her exceeding 
kindness to him. I long, of course, to have news 
of himself. But to know that he is loved and happy 
is very much to me. And your mother seems to* 
regard him almost as though he were her own 
son. I sometimes think that he is for the while- 
filling your place. Poor boy ! No wonder he is 
touched by her goodness to him. He has never 
known before what a mother^s affection is like. 
I wish I could find words to tell how grateful I 
feel to her. I long to join him in thanking her 
for all her kindness. Is she like you, Mr. Nightin- 
gale? I have never seen her face — ^perhaps may 
never see it — ^though I trust that may not be 
so 'y yet I seem to have known her for long years. 
You will come again ?'' 

Of course I would come again. 

"And you will bring me news of him, if you 
receive any ? I am most anxious about him, and,*^ 
she added, rather sadly, "it is natural, perhaps^ 
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that he should write more freely to you than to me. 
Is he better, stronger than he was, do you think ?^' 

"He spoke of improved health when last he 
wrote/' 

'^ You are not hiding anything from me ? Don't 
do that. I can endure. I have been taught to be 
patient under sufEering. Perhaps that inclines me 
always to expect bad news. I cannot be hopeful. 
But you will see me again when you have again 
heard from him? I may rely upon that? Poor 
Tony : he is so careless of himseK always. But 
your mother (Heaven reward her!) will care for him 
in spite of himself. Fve comfort in thinking that. 
Good-bye, Mr. Nightingale. Thank you again and 
again for all your great kindness to him and to me. 
I shall never forget it. Fm sor^ry now I did not see 
you before ; I did not mean to hide away from you. 
My coming here was very suddenly determined on. 
But in my trouble and despair, I could not trust 
myself to see any one. My heart was too full ; my 
grief too great. Even kind words wounded me 
more than I could bear, and kind eyes were full of 
pain to me. But do not doubt my gratitude. I 
shall count you always among the truest and best 
of my friends, though, indeed, my friends are but 
very, very few.'' 
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So I left her, more than ever loving her, more 
than ever impressed and held by her pallid wistful 
beauty, by the purity and goodness of her nature, 
by her suffering and self-sacrifice. 

With my love for Bachel there mingled a re- 
spect and reverence that purified and subtilised it. 
She was to me more than a woman ; she was as a 
saint also. And if I might not love her with the 
hope of winning her love in return, at least I might 
pay her homage and adore her unceasingly. 

Meantime she knew nothing of— did not even 
suspect — my love. Her heart was given absolutely 
to her cousin — my friend. I was oppressed with 
fear lest she should discover my secret. For what 
would follow ? She might do me injustice, sus- 
pecting that I demanded payment of any poor 
services I had rendered her. My motives might be 
misconstrued; I might earn her distrust, even her 
scorn. 

No ; it was better, far better, that she should 
not know. Only it was hard, very hard, to keep 
constant watch over myself and hide the truth from 
her. My heart so longed to find relief in words ; 
I feared it would betray me in spite of myself. ' 



CHAPTEE VI. 



AN INYTTATION. 



I MISSED Tony greatly. He would have taken so 
much interest in my new labours — ^would have so 
cheered me with his sympathy. Perhaps I missed, too, 
the applause he was wont to lavish upon me. It was 
too flattering, it was undeserved, no doubt ; stiU it 
gladdened and encouraged me. I had not the 
heart to find fault with it. It would have been like 
finding fault with him. 

Mole was what is called " good company.^' But 
I could not esteem him quite as I did Tony. I felt 
much the lack of a comrade of my own age and 
standing, whose views of life and the world were in 
accord with mine, even in their foolish hopefulness 
and young temerity. Romance and sentiment had 
still charms for me. I could scarcely speak upon 
such matters to Mole. Time and experience had 
made him too practical and prosaic. He had out- 
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lived ambition, probably. He was not troubled by 
anxieties as to the future ; it held out to him no 
particular promise, and he did not care to contem- 
plate it. There was something of the stroller still, 
perhaps, in his method of thought and existence, 
only that he no longer looked forward to possible 
triumphs to be achieved by-and-by. The cares of 
the day were sufficient for him. He had secured an 
engagement; that was enough. When it termi- 
nated it would be time enough to seek another. 
He was content meanwhile. He asked but for 
enough to eat and to drink — ^the latter especially. 
He was never despondent, except, perhaps, as to 
the condition of the modem stage, and that failure 
of his voice which had closed his career as an actor. 
But he knew how to impart a certain humorous 
flavour even to these subjects. I always found him 
entertaining and enlivening, kindly and considerate. 
He took great pains to instruct and improve me in 
the art of painting. Every day I worked with him 
in the upper studio, the " manufactory,^' as he called 
it. His skill was unquestionable. I often mar- 
velled that he had not turned it to more profitable 
accoimt. Surely he might, had he so chosen, have 
been something better than Sir George's journey- 
man. Had he been hindered by some inherent 
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♦defect in his moral constitution, " some vicious mole 
•of nature ? '' (I did not mean to pun upon his name.) 
It could not have been merely lack of opportunity. 
Or had he erred at starting by mischoice of his pro- 
fession ? But I was on dangerous ground. If I 
was now a painter, or trying to become one, had I 
not previously essayed farming and law ? 

It was a curious life I was leading. If I some- 
times deemed it monotonous and confined, even 
somewhat dull, I consoled myself with reflecting 
that I was really acquiring a profession, serving an 
apprenticeship. In any case, I was Sir George^s* 
assistant but for a term, which I could conclude at 
any time. And my occupation had its pleasures. 
Even the replica of the Royal portrait I was engaged 
upon, though Mole viewed the task irreverently, 
was to me full of interest. I congratulated myself 
upon the decision and correctness of my outline — 
upon the force and breadth of my execution. It was 
the largest canvas I had ever worked upon. I de- 
lighted in plying my brush with a drumming sound, 
as I spread and rubbed in colour over the tightly 
strained elastic surface. Every now and +hen I re- 
treated some yards from my easel, to consider the 
vefEect of my performance, and I noted with gladness 
how gradually the kingly figure was emerging from 
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hazy inanity, and, with every stroke of my pencil, as- 
suming more and more of the hues and aspect of life. 
" I really begin to feel myself a painter/^ 
" Of signs, or of scenes ? Which V^ Mole asked 
laughingly. 

" But only look at the noble folds and shadows 
of these velvet robes/' 

"Wait until youVe been at work as I have 
upon a dozen or more of those portraits. You'll 
begin to find a very Republican feeling stealing 
over you.'' 

Sir George, I was gratified to learn, had ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with my labours. 

I saw but little of him. He had been true to 
his promise that I should not be interfered with in 
any way, that I should enjoy perfect liberty in his 
house. My room had not proved the Haunted 
Chamber Mole had described it to be. My rest 
there was undisturbed by ghosts. I slept soundly, 
and, so far as I am aware, no apparition ever 
issued from the great comer cupboard. All was 
still enough ; save for now and then the rumbling 
of coach wheels in the roadway, and, sometimes, 
very late at night, or in the early twilight of 
morning, the noise of the street door closing. Sir 
George had re-entered. He was usually absent 
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after sunset; the hour of his return home was 
always uncertain. 

He only worked intermittently at this time, often 
declining to see his sitters on the score of his health. 
Still he was never altogether idle. Sometimes he 
would mount to our studio, inspect our progress, 
and touch upon the canvases before us, always, as 
it seemed to me, to their advantage, although 
Mole generally disputed this. I thought his eye 
wonderfully correct. He detected errors and 
shortcomings very promptly. His manner was 
invariably polite. "I think you'll find that's 
rather out of drawing, Duke,'' he would say; or, 
" I fancy you might improve that heavy mass of 
shadow by breaking it up a little." He did not 
so much give orders as offer suggestions. " Oblige 
me with your brush for a moment ; " and with an 
adroit stroke or two he effected a real improvement. 
I was more than ever convinced that he was in 
truth a great portrait painter. In his composed 
way he seemed pleased, or perhaps I should rather 
say, amused with my evident admiration. ^'You 
only want practice, Duke. You'll do all this for 
yourself, some day, far better than I can do it." 
And as he spoke he patted me encouragingly on the 
shoulder. 
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He occupied himself, too, with sketching and 
planning works to be completed at some distant 
day — ^when he had time. He was haunted, I think, 
by a desire to win distinction in the futnre as an 
historical painter. He was employed at intervals 
upon a series of allegorical compositions to be 
executed on an imposing scale. But he was appa- 
rently hard to please. He was moved by impulses; 
then came weariness and dejection, and his hastily 
adopted projects were thrust aside and abandoned, 
as though the temperature of his enthusiasm had 
lowered, or some insurmoimtable difficulties had 
suddenly confronted him. There seemed about him 
a want of power to concentrate his energies. He 
was now languid almost to lethargy ; a drowsiness 
oppressed him that would not be shaken off. And 
now he was strangely stirred, his eyes curiously 
bright, and every nerve tremulous with excitement. 
At times too, I am satisfied, he suffered acutely. 
The lines in his face deepened, and he looked very 
wan and worn. He would stop abruptly in speak- 
ing, with a painful wincing expression. But he 
uttered no complaint. He seemed anxious, indeed, 
to hide his suffering. 

One day Propert brought me a message from 
him. He desired to see me in his studio. 
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"Fm sorry to trouble you, Duke, but Fm 
sketcbing, and I want a line or two from nature. It's 
a fanciful subject. Perhaps you would not mind 
sitting to me for a few minutes. Clasp your hands 
— so. Yes, that will do. Lean forward a little. 
Look up. Your bead turned a little to tbe left. 
Yes, that is just what I wanted. Lean forward a 
trifle more. Thank you." 

He sat down at his easel and began sketching. 
Now glancing at me, now bending over the 
drawing-board before him. I remained perfectly 
still. After a while the scratching sound of his 
crayon gradually ceased. I ventured to turn 
towards him. He was not drawing. His head 
had sunk upon his breast. His gaze seemed 
fixed upon the ground at his feet. His hand hung 
down listlessly before him, still holding the crayon, 
however. Suddenly it slipped from his fingers. 
The noise of its fall roused him. He started and 
shivered. He was deadly pale. 

^^Are you ill. Sir George ?'' I enquired, 
hurrying to him. He was silent for some mo- 
ments. 

" Where am I ?*' he demanded at length. " You 
here, Duke? No, it's nothing. Fm not ill. I 
was led away by my thoughts, I forgot where I 
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was; what I was doing. That happens to me 
sometimes/' 

His voice sounded weak and hollow. I felt 
alarmed about him. 

" But indeed I fear you are really ill. Sir George. 
You need rest and change.^' 

" That's easily said/' and he laughed, strangely, 
I thought. He rose and moved towards the mantel- 
piece j leaning there, with his hand covering his 
eyes, he presently grew more composed. 

^^ It was a feeling of faintness, thafs all, Duke ; 
I'm subject to it at times. It comes over me quite 
suddenly, and sets my hand trembling, as you see. 
Happily it doesn't last long, however. It's nothing 
really to be alarmed about. I'm quite myself again 
now. But don't speak of this to any one. I've 
not been very well, lately, as you know. A very 
little seems to upset me now. I shall be better 
soon. But I'll not trouble you any more now. It's 
plain I'm not in a working mood to-day. You 
must sit to me again some other time." 

" If you could only rest for a while. Sir George, 
and breathe pure fresh country air. I'm bold to 
say it, perhaps ; but if you would but come home 
with me — to the Down Farm." 

^^That can hardly be, Duke," he interposed 
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coldly, I tliouglit> and almost with an air of 
contempt. 

'^ Forgive me/' I felt that I had been pre- 
sumptuous. I had forgotten how great a man he 
was. 

'' I have nothing to forgive. I have reason, 
indeed, to thank you; for you mean kindly, I am 
sure. But are you quite certain you have authority 
to offer me the hospitality of this Down Farm — 
this home of yours, of which you seem, and rightly 
enough, no doubt, so fond and proud ? Would 
your friends there — ^your relations, sanction and 
confirm your invitation, do you think V 

''Certainly, Sir George. They are your rela- 
tions, too.'' 

" That's true. But the fact has been so long 
overlooked — forgotten, almost by me, if not by 
them." 

''No, not forgotten, or I should not be here. 
And they have not forgotten it, and will not. Be- 
sides, they would heartily welcome any one who 
had been so kind to me as you have been. Sir 
George. I'll answer for them." 

" That's bravely said. J never dare answer for 
any one. But you're young, and I grow old ; that 
makes a difference, no doubt. For what you call 
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mj kindness, please don^t speak of it. It^s been 
but a trifle at the best. I think Fve told you so 
before. Never waste gratitude. The thing is too 
rare and precious. Eest and change are hardly for 
me. I have, as you know, many engagements — 
much to occupy me. I cannot quit town. And, in 
any case, the change you propose would not bqpefit 
me, I think .^^ 

" The Farm's but a humble place, I know, in a 
very retired part of the country ; but the air of our 
downs is wonderfully pure and healthful. My 
mother and uncle might seem to you, perhaps, 
very homely, simple people; but they are most 
kind of heart. Sir George. They would be pleased 
to be of service to you ; they would feel honoured 
by your presence in their house. You would be 
assured of perfect rest and quiet. No pains would 
be spared to forward the recovery of your health.^^ 

He had appeared to hesitate; at least he had 
spoken somewhat faintly. I had thus been em- 
boldened to dwell anew upon the merits of my 
proposal. But he answered somewhat impatiently, 
beating his foot upon the floor, while his face 
flushed somewhat — a patch of colour glowing on 
either cheek — 

'^ I thank you, but it cannot be, Duke. Your 
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home is delightful to you, very likely; it should be 
so; though you were nothing loth to quit it. To 
me it might prove dull and dreary beyond expres- 
sion. Perfect quiet would drive me mad, I think. 
I can bear my maladies — ^the remedy you propose 
would be unendurable. You're a young physician ; 
you must study your patients a little more closely 
before you venture to prescribe for them. It can- 
not be, I say. Your Down Farm is not for me. 
Don't look hurt, Duke. I did not mean to offend 
you. My temper is less under command than it 
used to be — ^than it should be. My words were ill- 
chosen. Tm sorry that I spoke so sharply. There 
was no need for it. Forgive me, Duke, and let me 
say again, I thank you.'' 

I had felt somewhat offended, I own ; but I was 
appeased in a moment. His conciliatory tone and 
his graceful kindly air were not to be resisted. 

" By-the-bye I think I must make a sketch of 
you, a new sketch, Duke. I shall do nothing more 
with this I think — at any rate for the present. It 
must be laid aside with my other failures — ^they in- 
crease and multiply sadly as time passes, and age 
comes on me. But if s the same with us all ; and 
this is but a poor thing. Your head, I have noticed, 
comes very well in certain lights. And you have. 
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at times, a certain expression I should like, if I 
could, to secure. I really tliink I can do something 
rather better than ordinary with it. We^ll see, 
however. You can give me a sitting to-morrow 
morning, let us say ? If s a fancy of mine, but Fm 
sure you^ll humour it. I won^t keep you any longer 
now.^^ 

I sat to him for an hour or so on the following 
morning, and on some subsequent occasions. He 
said little, but he worked assiduously. He seemed 
not altogether satisfied with the result, however. 

" My skill is failing me, I do think,^' he observed. 
But after a pause he went on again with the drawing. 
It was in black and red crayons, an imitation, as 
Mole declared, of the manner of Bartolozzi. 

'^He^s always imitating some one. Yes, it^s 
something like ; but flattered of course. Your nose 
hasn^t such a delicate line as that, and your chin 
isn^t nearly so refined. But the eyes are good. He 
always succeeds with his eyes. That's the real 
secret of his fame.'' 

Mole studied the portrait for some time, fre- 
quently comparing it with the original. 

" He ought to do it in oils ; but he never will. 
A fancy of his he called it, you say ? Yes, he's full 
of fancies. But I don't suppose he'll take it into 
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his head to paint me — although, if he really wanted 
a striking subject, he might go further and fare 
worse. But I forgot — ^you^re a relation of his. 
That explains it, perhaps. Fm not. Pve no rela- 
tions, in fact. Though, if I were to come into a 
fortune — ^which is not likely — ^I dare say I should 
find plenty who^d claim kindred of me, although 
they certainly wouldn't have their claim allowed.'* 

" A letter for you, Duke," said Sir George one 
day. 

'' For me ? '' It was from Rosetta. 

" Miss Darlington-— she was here this morning 
—entrusted me with its delivery. It contains an 
invitation, I believe. You are an old friend of hers, 
it appears. You saved her life once — so she says ; 
but that, perhaps, is only her theatrical way of 
talking.'' 

He was smiling, and yet, I thought, he was 
watching me rather closely. 

Kosetta, I knew, was a frequent visitor at 
the house in Harley-street, although I rarely saw 
her. Not that the picture of the Comic Muse was 
nearly completed. But Sir George had been 
making numerous sketches of the actress. She 
had sat to him repeatedly. He had portrayed her 
in fanciful costumes as St. Cecilia, Pandora, 
VOL. m. G 
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Iphigema, Sensibility, Calypso, &c. These were 
but slight works for the most part ; mere outlines 
in some instances. It was not clear that lie ever 
intended to finish them. 

'' She is very charming ; I have rarely seen a 
more beauitful head. And she is clever, too, in 
her way. You will visit her of course, as she 
wishes it. Only remember, Duke, actresses are 
not quite angels. At least, their wings usually fall 
from them as they quit the stage. They reserve 
poetry for the footlights. Don*t throw away your 
heart — ^but you won't. Too many hearts have 
been placed at Miss Darlington's disposal already ; 
more than she can possibly know what to do with. 
She is lively and amusing, and Fm always glad 
to see her. There's not a word to be said against 
her, I believe; except that an actress is — an 
actress.*' 

It was a badly written note ; badly spelt. The 
siguatun^ "Rosetta" was certainly sprawling, 
with a smeared flourish beneath it* I was iuvited 
to teti on Sunday eveniag at six o'clock at the 
V^njr^ of Mi$s DarKngton and its* Bembridge, 
itt Gi>mM>i^trwt> Soho, 

Tho po^^tsiar^t ran, "Mind voa come, my 
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'^ You^U go ? Of course you'll go. I was sure 
of it." And Sir George moved away, smiling, 
yet rather tartly I thought. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



TEA WITH AN ACTRESS. 




BosETTA lodged in the house of a carrer and gilder, 
who dealt also in pictures. The rooms she occupied 
on the first floor were comfortably foraished, al- 
thongh they wore rather an nntidy air. A bonnet 
and a parasol were deposited apon the chetfonier ; 
there was a hair-bmsh apon the mantelpiece, amid 
a litter of soiled gloTes, laces, scraps of paper, 
ribbons, and other odds and raids. The chairs were 
much occupied by parcels, bandboxes, and articles 
of dress. A handsome shawl, horriedly discarded, 
appwrently, rested half apon the sofa, and half 
stmaming down upon the Soot. There were slip- 
pera within the fender, and a pair of clc^ onder 
the t.tble. Allowing for the feminine character of 
the uiftjori^ of these objects, the ^wrtment had 
ftbont 1^ I dioaght, rather the discHdord and neg- 
l«otcd look of » jtMuig bacheler's abode. 
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The fumes of an early dinner of a succulent and 
highly-seasoned kind — ^roast pork, I decided — were 
very present in the house. 

I was heartily greeted by Rosetta. " My Duke ! 
How pleased. I am to see you ! " 

She wore a closely-fitting dark merino dress, 
which displayed her rounded symmetrical figure to 
advantage. Her hair was somewhat disarranged, 
thrust from her face in tangled masses; but its 
variegated richness of colour, its light auburn about 
her temples and brow, and the many threads of gold 
that were intertwined in its cables of deep brown, 
were perhaps best exhibited in that way. I was 
duly introduced to Mrs. Bembridge; a stout old 
lady in a lace cap trimmed with scarlet ribbons — 
which relieved the high suffused colour of her face. 
She was sitting near the open window reading a 
Sunday newspaper, through tortoiseshell rimmed 
spectacles. She had rather fierce eyes, with heavy 
black eyebrows. 

^' Fm glad to see you. YonVe a good young 
man, Fm told; and what a comfort that is to think 
of! There^s not too many of ^em about, that I 
can see. Find a chair if you can. Rosy, my dear, 
jour rubbish is all over the place.^^ 

Mrs. Bembridge gave me her hand; it was 
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small^ soft and white — she was proud of it, I thinks 
There were many rings upon her fingers. Bosetta^s 
hand was shapely, but large, with rather a manly 
hardness about its palm. There was a decanter 
of sherry on the table, with wine-glasses and a 
plateful of filberts. These Bosetta cracked readily 
with her strong white teeth, throwing the husks 
out of the window. Mrs. Bembridge preferred ta 
use nut-crackers, I noticed. Time had perhaps 
unfurnished her mouth, although the dentist had 
apparently refitted it, handsomely enough. But 
his handiwork could scarcely be applied to such a 
yiolent exercise as nut-cracking. 

" My dear, the stuff they put in the papers ! '^^ 
exclaimed Mrs. Bembridge. '^You never read 
such nonsense. There's a fellow here tdling me 
how I ought to play Mrs. Malaprop — as though 
I wasn^t the best judge of that, at my time of life. 
\Vhy, m warrant I played Mrs. Malaprop before 
this creature was short-coated. If you ever want 
to find where the people are who teach their 
grandmothers to suck eggs, FU tell you where to 
look for them — in the newspap^ offices. Fve no 
patience with the man: setting me right about 
Mi^ Malaprop — a likely thing indeed !'' 

I aoon gathered that th^ne had been a repre- 
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sentation of The Rivals on the previous night, and 
that the journal Mrs. Bembridge had been reading 
contained some adverse comments upon her per- 
formance in that comedy. 

"What does it matter, mother ?^^ asked Rosetta. 
" Don't be cross.'' 

" It doesn't matter, Rosy. What does anything 
matter ? And I'm not cross, as it happens. Only 
these things put me out of temper. They'd put 
you out, too ; only you know the writer has loaded 
you with praise. He can't find words good enough 
for you. You're perfection, and something more, 
it seems. What a thing it is to be young, and to 
have bright eyes ! But there'll be faults enough 
found with you, before you've lived to be my age, 
never fear. Rosy. Come, ring the bell — I'm dying 
for a cup of tea. And so is your young friend here, 

I dare say; Mr. y I forget the name, though 

you've told it me often enough. Ah ! Nightingale 
— thank you. There was a Nightingale, some years 
back, I remember, who used to play juvenile 
tragedy at York — a gentlemanly young fellow 
enough — ^but I don't suppose he was any relation 
of yours. And, by-the-bye, if he's still hving, that 
Nightingale must be an oldish man by this time. 
For it's an age ago, now I come to think of it." 
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"My Duke's relation is the famous Sir George 
Nightingale/' said Rosetta^ busy over the tea-cups. 
" To be sure, I remember now. IVe seen the 
name often enough in the print-shops; and Fve 
seen Sir George too, though I didn't know who he 
was for a long time, and wondered what business he 
had in the Green Room. He didn't come to paint 
my portrait, it seemed. I call Sir Greorge a hand- 
some man.'^ 

" I should think he was a handsome man,'^ said 
Rosetta. " My dear, his eyes look one through and 
through ; and what a smile he has ! I love Sir 
George.'' 

" Don't talk nonsense. Rosy ; and pour out the 
tea, or you'll have the second cups ss weak as 
weak." 

" But I mean it. That is, I mean ^" 

" You don't know what you mean. You never 
did." 

" I mean that if I were ever to love any one — 
which isn't likely, perhaps — it would be a man like 
Sir George, as near as could be. I don't suppose 
there's quite such another in the world. I'm half 
afraid of him at times. And somehow I think a 
little fear is a good thing in love. It keeps love in 
order, you see; compels one to keep watch over 
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oneself and to behave one^s best. Vm. always in 
terror lest I sbould offend him, and I wouldnH do 
that for the world. I feel that at a harsh word or 
look from him I should shrink abashed into my 
shoes. If I were to ofEend him I should never 
forgive myself. That^s odd, isn^t it, mother ?^^ 

" I donH know about it^s being odd. I call it 
foolish.'' 

^' Because you know I don't feel that with any 
one else. As a rule I don't care what I say or do. 
But it's different with Sir George. Am I afraid of 
him because I love him ? or do I love him because 
I'm afraid of him ? Which, do you think ? Well, 
I won't say love, as you seem to object to the 
word." 

"I think your conversation's absurd and im- 
proper." 

" I'll say like. Come, that can't be absurd or 
improper; for I like you, you know, mother, and 
Duke here, too, of course — ^my dear old Duke. 
That can't be wrong, surely. And I don't care 
what I say to you, either of you. But it's different 
with Sir George, as I said before. Not but what 
he's very kind to me. He makes allowances for 
me, without, I think, despising me ; at least, with- 
out despising me very much. He looks down 
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upon me, of course, in his grand way ; but yet he 
is gracious too. He lets me chatter on, and some- 
times I almost, but never quite, forget whom I^m 
talking too. I amuse him, I suppose. It must 
be new to him to have an odd flighty creature 
like me chattering about his studio, instead of the 
superfine lords and ladies he^s usually painting. 
Fm only an actress, paid so much a week to exhibit 
on the stage. An actress to-day, I was a rope- 
dancer yesterday. I don't forget that. I know it 
and he knows it. For I told hiTn of it. If he were to 
despise me for it, heM despise me less, perhaps, for 
telling the truth about it. I amuse him, and I like,. 
I take pains to amuse him. Pm rewarded when he 
smiles, and I often make him smile. There may 
be a trifle of contempt about his smile ; but it isn^t 
all contempt. And to my thinking he^s handsomer 
than ever when he smiles. It^s strange how with a 
look he can set my heart beating ever so quickly. 
Fm talking nonsense now, mother, I own.'^ 
'^ Then leave off, for Heaven^s sake.^^ 
'^ No, PU go on. Now that Fm sure it^s non- 
sense. For, in that case, there can^t be any harm 
in it, can there ? Fm nothing to him ; I know 
that. Fm only a model it suits him to paint from. 
Perhaps any girl with hair and eyes and complexion 
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like mine would do just as well for liim. Only I 
don^t quite think so ; I don^t like to think so, that^s 
the truth. One doesn^t like to think that there^s a 
lot of people about in the world who would do just 
as well as oneself. Perhaps Fm just a little dif- 
ferent to the rest, and he^s found that out, and 
so— No, of course Fm nothing to him. And 
he's nothing to me, or he should be nothing. 
Only he isn't. And Fd go to him from the world's 
end if he wanted me to sit to him, if I could be 
ever so little useful to him. Fve missed rehearsal 
to go to him, and Fve been fined for it. But he 
doesn't know that. And he says my portrait is the 
best he ever painted, and that it will make us both 
famous. Both ! Think of our being put together 
like that ! But he only said it to please me, likely 
enough. He's a kind man, only his heart is packed 
away rather out of reach somehow. I suppose he 
knows where it is to be found. I don't. Is he 
well, Duke, your cousin, or uncle, or whatever you 
call him ? " 

I was unable to give a very good account of Sir 
George's health. 

" He's ill — ^that's what you mean. I was sure 
of it. There's something strange come over him of 
late. Is he unhappy, do you think ? But he can't 
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be — so rich and famous as he is. Why has he 
never married, I wonder ? Has he never loved ? 
But you can^t know, of course. Women enough 
have loved him, Fm sure. He^s ill — ^now he^s pale, 
and now there comes a patch of scarlet on his 
cheek. And at times his hand trembles very much, 
and the colour flies from his lips; and his eyes — 
how strangely they glisten ! There, mother. Fll 
say no more. But when I get talking about Sir 
George, I never know when to finish.^' 

^^ You^ll excuse her, Mr. Nightingale. She^s in 
one of her madcap humours to-day — ;although it's 
Sunday, worse luck.'* 

" Sunday ; so it is. Well, I don't act and I 
never look at a part on Sunday. I'm entitled to 
appear in my own character, therefore, however 
crazy it may be. And it is rather crazy, all things 
considered, isn't it, Duke ? You found that out for 
yourself, didn^t you, ever so long ago ? Do you 
like thin bread and butter, or thick ? I never 
tasted butter when I was Diavolo's pupil. I was 
thankful to get lard — ^and sometimes — ^my ! what a 
treat a penn'orth of treacle was ! Now, here's 
every luxury : strawberry jam and watercresses and 
shrimps. You'll have shrimps, mother, I know. 
There's a cold knuckle of ham in the house, if any 
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one^s particularly hungry. Fm rather in the 
humour to make a good tea myself. Have another 
lump of sugar^ Duke ? Is your tea to your liking, 
mother ? '' 

" The tea might be better ; but it will do. And 
if yon could only sit still and hold your tongue. 
Rosy, for a Httle, we should all get on very comfort- 
ably together, I dare say.'' 

They both talked, I thought, needlessly loud. 
I had forgotten that they were in the habit of 
addressing themselves to large audiences. There 
was something of the manner of the stage, too, 
in the Kveliness of their gestures. Mrs. Bembridge 
possessed a deep strong voice, and spoke with 
much decision, articulating her words very dis- 
tinctly, moving her black eyebrows up and down 
the while, and waving to and fro her small white 
hands. She emptied many cups of tea and a 
plateful of shrimps. Rosetta ate with hearty ap- 
petite several thick sHces of bread Hberally coated 
with jam. 

" Fm wonderfully fond of jam,'' she confessed. 
"The worst of it is, it makes one's fingers so 
sticky. Fm afraid you'll think me very greedy 
and vulgar, Duke." 

I disclaimed such an opinion. She was per- 
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fectly simple and natural; could she, therefore, be 
fairly chargeable with vulgarity ? To myself, how- 
ever, I admitted that she was somewhat unrefined 
in manner. A little while ago T should not, per- 
haps, have perceived this. I should have rejected 
the notion of such a thing being possible ; but it 
it was clear to me now. She had not changed; 
but, somehow, my point of view had shifted. I 
contemplated her now with different eyes. They 
had studied other objects. 

"Of what are you thinking, Duke? Why do 
you look so grave ? Do my flighty ways seem so 
very strange to you ? Fm what you see me to be. 
Don't think me worse than I am.'' 

She paused for a moment, while her bright, 
steady gaze searched my face. 

*'Do you know," she said, presently, ''that 
every now and then youVe an odd look of Sir 
GiH^rgo? I like you for yourself, and I like you 
still more for that/* 

Mrs, IVmbridge shrugged her shoulders. She 
<lis»pprovod cf this persistent harping upon Sir 
inwrgw I accounted it a m«« idle whim of 
Ko^^tt^*s — a fi^ak — ^without much real meaning. 
U^^r m^joinor of speaking was ahrajs somewhat 
Vr«aiUi^($s and headlcoig. She gave Iier thoughts 
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T7ords, on the instant — almost before they were 
distinctly formed. Her mind was in a state of 
fermentation; and this subject of Sir George was 
for ever bubbling to the sur&ce. 

''He gave me this chain. Wasn't it kind of 
him ? I shall always prize it for his sake." She 
showed me a rich gold chain coiled many times 
round her white neck. 

"When Rosy gets 'the talks' on there's no 
stopping her — and there's no knowing what she'll 
say, and what she won't say. Haven't we had 
-enough of Sir George for to-night, at any rate ?" 

Rosetta sighed, stirring her spoon in an empty 
cup, meditatively. 

Presently we were discussing theatrical topics — 
the triumphs that the future had in store for 
Bosetta; the past successes and the experiences 
generally of Mrs. Bembridge. I was an enter- 
tained and sympathetic auditor. 

We were disturbed by a loud knocking at the 
street door. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BOSETTA^S CONFESSIONS. 

RosETTA and Mrs. Bembridge started and looked 
significantly at each other. 

" I cannot see liim," said Bosetta^ rather faintly, 
'' if it's — ^you know who ! '' 

" Of course it is. You'd better let me go.*' 

" If you would, mother.'' Mrs. Bembridge rose, 
smoothed her skirts and left the room with rather a 
determined air. 

" It does seem strange that you should be here, 
Duke ; you who know so much of my life — though 
you don't know all. We were but boy and girl 
when we first met ; what a while ago it seems ! I'm 
a woman, now, famous and envied, so people tell 
me. But I'm not much to be envied when all's 
said. Knowing what you know, you can think more 
kindly of me than the others can. Orifyoubkme 
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me^ you'll not blame me so harshly as they would, 
perhaps.'* 

She was speaking in a sad, soft, musing tone, as 
she leant forward, pressing her hands upon her 
forehead. After a few minutes Mrs. Bembridge 
re-appeared, with a flush of anger upon her face. 

" The old story,'* she said curtly. 

" Is he sober ? " 

" Need you ask f " 

Rosetta sighed, went to her desk, which stood on 
the cheffonier, took from it a scrap of folded paper 
— a bank note, I felt sure — ^which she handed to 
Mrs. Bembridge. 

'' It's too bad. Rosy." 

" It must be, mother. I can't let him want." 

"Why not?" 

'* You know I can't— only he must keep away 
from the theatre. He must promise that." 

I've no patience. He'll promise anything." 
Give it him, please, mother. Tell liim he must 
make it last a long time — and send him away." 

It was now dusk ; the street lamps were lighted 
and shining into the room. I had been sitting near 
the window, looking out into the quiet street. It 
was Sunday, and there was little trafiic. A man was 
standing by the post at the comer, crying " Wal- 
VOL, in. H 
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nuts " with a * fruit basket poised on his head. 
There was no one else to be seen. 

Mrs. Bembridge had again left the room. I was 
alone with Bosetta. She did not speak^ but I could 
hear her sigh. I could hear^ too, voices in the 
narrow hall down-stairs. Presently the street door 
closed noisily. 

" Come from the window, Duke,'' said Bosetta, 
starting up with some excitement of manner. 
" Yet what does it matter V she added, almost in 
the same breath. 

A figure crossed the roadway; a shuffling stum- 
bling figure, dingily dressed, so far as I could see 
in the uncertain Kght, round-shouldered, and bowed 
forward^ as it moved along. I could not be mis- 
taken. 

Lord Overbury !" I said almost in a whisper. 
My husband V Bosetta had hidden her "&ce 
in her hands. She was crying, I think. 

"Husband, indeed!" Mrs. Bembridge had 
hurriedly re-entered. " Come, Bosy, let's have no 
more of this nervous hysterical nonsense. Bouse ' 
yourself. 'Light up!' Let's have candles, and 
shut the shutters. I hate this sitting in the dark, 
Hke so many cats. If you can see, I can't. This 
'between the lights,' as people call it, gives me the 
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bine devils always. I begin to think myself a 
wicked old woman, and that there's nothing worth 
living for, and that the sooner Fm ' called/ for 
good, the better it will be for all parties. The 
wind blows cold, too. It isn't summer weather, 
yon know. Shut out the night, and the cold, and 
the dark, and let's be as cheerful as we can. An 
old body like me may be allowed to be dull and 
dreary; but for two young folks such as you and 
our friend here to be giving way to the dismals like 
this, if s perfectly disgraceful — ^that's what it is. 
And on a Sunday, too, of all days in the week \" 

Rosetta closed the windows, drew the curtains, 
and placed lighted candles upon the table. But she 
did all this as one in a dream might do it, and with- 
out uttering a word. Presently she resumed her 
iormer place at the table, again leaning forward, 
resting her head upon her hands. 

'' My husband,'' she repeated, softly. " For you 
know, mother, I always thought him my husband." 

"Well, what does it all matter, now?" de- 
manded Mrs. Bembridge. '' You were wrong, as it 
happened; but it wasn't your fault. Who dares 
say it was ? You were wrong, and the man was a 
wretch. That's all about it. A good many men 
are wretches, and thaf s the truth." 
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'^ I was a mad, foolisli girl/' 

" That's very likely/' 

"I had not sense enough to doubt him; and 
how was I to know that she was living ? '' 

"You couldn't, of course you couldn't. My 
dear, you were shamefully used. There's not 
another word to be said about it. And now, for 
Heaven's sake, talk of something else." 

" No, mother, I must talk of this." 

" Well, then, excuse me if I take the easy chair 
and the newspaper and sit in the comer. And 
don't be shocked if I have a nap. I can't bear to 
hear you going on in this way, Eosy. What good 
can it do to you or me, or to our young friend here, 
or, indeed, to any one ? " 

" No good, mother. That's true, enough." 

" If you'd taken my advice, you'd have locked 
that monster up long ago, and let the law punish 
him, as the law would, if it's worth anything, of 
which, I own, I've doubts." 

''I couldn't do that, mother. You know I 
couldn't. He's not really my husband — ^that seems 
plain enough." 

" Not a doubt of it. You've been told so over 
and over again by people who should know, and 
who do know. That other woman was aKve — Olives 
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still, I believe. You know what old Vickery said/* 

"Vickery!*' I exclaimed. 

" What, do you know him ? '' asked Mrs. Bem- 
bridge. ''He^s an old friend of mine. He knew 
all about the case. He, or the lawyer he was with — 
I don't understand these distinctions — ^but he's not 
exactly what you call a lawyer himself — ^had been 
mixed up in that wretch's business years ago." 

I noticed that they never once mentioned Lord 
Overbury by name, although there could be no 
possible doubt that it was to him they referred. 
But Vickery! It took me by surprise to hear of 
him in connection with Rosetta's marriage. 

"You may take old Vickery's word for it. 
Rosy," Mrs. Bembridge continued; "and if I've 
said so once, I'm sure I've said so a himdred times 
— ^that your marriage was no marriage." 

" He's not really my husband," Rosetta repeated. 
"I know that well enough. I ought to. Still I 
thought he was; and that protects him. It's not 
for me to punish him. Besides ^" 

" You'll say you love him next." 

"No; but he knocked down Diavolo ! I can 
never forget that. You don't know what a leap 
towards him my heart took when he did that ! " 

" Rosetta, you're crazy to go on in this way. 
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At times you^re a sensible girl^ enough, as girls go ; 
but to-night youVe fairly crazy/' Mrs. Bembridge 
settled herself in her easy chair and retired behind 
the newspaper. " Fm sorry you let your friend, 
Mr. Nightingale, see you in this state. Fm 
ashamed of you. I don't know what's come to 
you. I can only assure you, Mr. Nightingale, that 
my lady is not often thus." 

"But Duke was there!" cried Eosetta. "He 
saw him knock down Diavolo, at a blow ! a 
single blow ! although Diavolo was as strong as a^ 
giant. He could lift enormous weights with hia 
teeth. He could bend bars of iron. He could 
twist a poker round his neck until it met in front* 
Yet he went down at a blow ! I can hear even now 
the thump of his fall upon the earth." She spoke 
with extraordinary excitement j but, after a pause,, 
she continued, in a calmer tone. " Ah, Duke, you 
saw that, you remember ? But who could forget it f 
You were standing by, a mere boy at the time, yet 
even you, when Diavolo struck me, tried to rush in 
and shield me. I saw you, though I mocked you at 
the time. My dear, you could have done nothing. 
Diavolo was my master. He often struck me ; he 
had a right to — so they all said. I was his appren- 
tice. I was to be taught, and beaten r£ need be,. 
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rmtil I did what he told me. What a life it was ! 

And how long it had been going on ! It seemed to 

me that it would never end. I remember Diavolo 

ahnost as long as I remember anything. And there 

was no one to come between him and me ; no one 

dared^ he being such a wretch as he was. For 

father and mother — ^they were idle, meaningless 

words to me — ^I knew nothing of them. I was. a 

stray child. Heaven only can tell why or when or 

where I came into the world. I came to be Dia- 

volo's apprentice — and for that only, as it seemed. 

Well, he fed and clothed me after a fashion — and 

somehow, I learned to read and write — I often 

wonder now how that happened. But something I 

picked up from the other children, his apprentices, 

who had been, so far, a little more f ortimate than 

myself. I learnt my letters, I remember, from the 

bills outside the tents, and something the riders and 

the circus people taught me. They were kind to 

me — ^there are many good true hearts among them 

— ^very kind; for they saw what a poor forlorn 

little wretch I was, and how cruelly Diavolo used 

me. But they did not dare to interfere much, for 

that only made it the worse for me. I can hear the 

whistling of his horrible cane even now; I can 

almost feel it slashing upon my poor shoulders. 
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Wliat a miserable life it was! Not tliat I was 
always crying and repining; don^t think that,. 
Duke. I had a child's glad heart — a child's happy 
forgetfuhiess— at times I could laugh and make 
merry with the rest, when our tyrant's back was 
turned. Once I remember, while he was at the 
public-house, we broke up and burnt his cane. 
But we suffered the more for it afterwards; he 
bought a thicker one. And I liked the applause, 
the rows and rows of admiring faces, the sea of 
clapping hands — when I danced. They threw 
flowers to me sometimes, and sometimes halfpence. 
I was welcome to the flowers; but the halfpence 
Diavolo took to buy drink with — ^f or himself. Still, 
what a life it was, I say again ! I shudder and 
shiver as I think of it. Are you listening, 
mother?" she asked, suddenly turning to Mrs. 
Bembridge. 

''No, my dear. If I were to listen, I should 
cry. Besides, Fve heard it all before." 

'' Well, Duke, then you came with him. You 
both spoke kindly to me — ^he was rough in his 
ways, but still he was kind, he meant to be kind — 
while you were blushing and trembling like a girl, 
vrith admiration and love. Wasn't it so ? But we 
won't speak of that. He offered me escape. Think 
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what that was to me ! Escape from my miserable 
Jife, from blows, and cruelty, and want — from 
Diavolo ! I could not hesitate. It was not 
because he was a lord and rich, as they said. 
That was but a small part of the temptation. It 
was not for love, heaven knows ! — the man was old 
and hideous. But he was able to save and protect 
me. I had seen him strike down Diavolo. It was 
very wicked, no doubt ; but my heart thrilled with 
joy and gratitude to him when he did that. I felt 
that he had fairly won me, and might wear me if he 
chose — ^that when he said 'come with me,' I needs 
must go — ^there was no help for it. It was escape, 
at any rate, let come what might afterwards. So, 
as you know, I went with him — ^away from you, 
from the fair, from Diavolo, from my old life, as I 
thought, for ever, in a postchaise and four ; it was 
the first time I had ever travelled so grandly V^ 

She paused for a few moments, collecting her 
thoughts, as it seemed, or dwelling upon her 
memories of the past. 

" I was to be his wife ; he promised me that — 
he swore it — ^he was always swearing. I was but a 
child in years — ^ignorant enough, I need not say; 
yet something I had learnt, more than most children 
perhaps^ of the world's wickedness. I had a knife 
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with me. I had kept it hidden by me ready 
sharpened for some time — ^to use it — I scarce know 
how — against myself perhaps, or Diavolo, though I 
never had courage enough for that, often and often 
as I wished for his death. But I am wearying you 
with this long story. He kept his word to me ; at 
least he seemed to keep it. We journeyed on and 
on, without stopping, weary hours and hours, fast 
as four horses could go. Diavolo gave chase, but 
not for long, I heard afterwards, and he took the 
wrong road. K he had overtaken us, he could have 
done nothing. He would have been knocked down 
again, perhaps. And I had my knife ! We were 
married in Scotland, just across the border. It was 
a lawful marriage, people said, though it took 
scarcely a minute. I was given my marriage lines, 
and I called myself, like a fool. Lady Overbury, and 
thought it sounded well.^' 

"I don^t want to be unjust to him,^' she re- 
sumed presently. ''He was violent, reckless, and 
for a long while we wandered hither and thither in 
a purposeless way ; we had no settled abode. He 
was not rich, as it proved; indeed people said he 
was ruined, though somehow he had money enough 
to squander. Still he was kind to me when he was 
himseU ; but that wasn^t always, for he drank like 
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Diavolo^ and then he didn^t know what he said or 
did. I was treated at first Kke a spoilt child, or a 
pet plaything. I amused him, I suppose. Then 
came his sullen morose fits, and he was unendur- 
able, or his storms of wild anger, and then he was 
worse. He grew tired of me — ^but he didn^t beat 
me — ^so far he was not the tyrant Diavolo had been. 
And at first, in his good-humoured moods he even 
took some pains to educate me. I learnt lessons 
and did exercises. That didn^t last long. Still it 
improved me. He had read many books, you 
know, Duke,^^ she explained, simply ; " he had been 
to college and was really learned — ^though he had 
not turned his learning to very good account. But 
he was very different in that way to the people — 
the riders and circus folks — I had lived amongst. 
For all his strange looks, and rough doings, he was 
a nobleman, and had not altogether forgotten how 
to behave like one. He was bad enough, but he 
was not all bad. And he would have me be a lady, 
he said; he corrected me when my words or my 
ways seemed to be too much those of the circus. 
He made me rich presents; he bought splendid 
dresses for me to wear. And then I used to act, 
and learn speeches, and recite them, to please him 
or to keep him in a good humour. I was a different 
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creature, after my marriage, to the child you saw in 
the booth at the fair. My marriage, I say, for I 
thought I was married. But he tired of me, as 
I said. And then we quarrelled. I was jealous ; as 
his wife, I had cause to be. We led a wretched life 
together. At times I thought him downright mad. 
I ran away from him, as you know. I was not too 
patient, [perhaps ; but indeed it was more than I 
could bear. You found me in the snow. I was 
going, I hardly know where, now — ^back to my old 
life somehow — ^f or I knew that Diavolo was dead. 
I saw it in the newspaper. Your mother — good, 
kind, sweet soul ! — ^too kme back to the Hall. It was 
best, perhaps. He had brought me there — ^why, I 
don^t know — it was a sudden freak of his. We had 
moved about in that way, going from place to place, 
like gipsies, or soldiers on a march. Well, we made 
up our quarrel for the time. He promised amend- 
ment—promised aU sorts of things— and we were 
friends again. It^s odd, I think now, the sort of 
power he possessed over me then. I was afraid of 
him, and I was grateful to him. Had he so willed, 
I should have stayed with him for ever — ^wretch that 
he was — ^if only he had given me a kind word now 
and then. But that wasn^t to be. You loved me — 
didn't you, Duke ? and didnH you — or was it all a 
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dream ? — ^look in at the window when I was sitting 
with him beside the fire in the Kttle room at the 
Hall ? that bitter night, after your mother had 
taken me home ? '' 

'^ It was not a dream, Rosetta/^ I answered, with 
some feeling of shame at the thought of my old 
infatuation : and I related some particulars of my 
adventures on that memorable night. 

^^You loved me, my Duke! How proud I 
ought to feel — ^and I was proud of it — I knew it,, 
though I knew too that it was folly, and that it 
wouldn^t, couldn^t last. StUl my heart yearned 
very tenderly towards you, Duke. And yet, in 
some strange way, your love did not then seem so 
much to me as one kind word from him. I can^t 
explain it. I can't reason upon it. I dreaded 
him, at times I loathed him — ^you know something 
of what he was — ^not all ; and yet at times I almost 
loved him too. At least, so it seemed to me, and 
so, looking back upon it now, with very changed 
eyes, it still seems to me. You see, Duke, we 
women are strange creatures. If you haven't found 
that out for yourself, you will. We're very, very 
strange creatures." 

'' Speak for yourself. Rosy, please," interposed 
Mrs. Bembridge. "Don't speak for me, at any 
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rate. Fll not own that Fm a strange creature, if 
I die for it." 

"Have you been listening, mother?" 

" No. But I couldn^t help hearing. How can 
I sleep with all that incessant chatter, chatter, 
going on? It's nonsensical enough to set one 
dozing — ^but it doesn't. When are you going to 
stop?" 

'^Very soon now. But you said I had 'the 
talks ' on me. I must make your words good. And 
my Duke isn't tired." 

" I think I caught something about his having 
once been in love with you. I don't wonder that 
he soon changed his mind." 

"I'm just coming to where I met with the 
dearest, kindest soul in the world, who took pity 
on me, and sheltered and helped me in my very 
sore need. Who saved me, and who's been a 
mother to me since, the best of mothers, and who 
is my dear old old friend for ever." She rose 
quickly and caressed her friend. 

" I don't want kisses. But I should like," said 
Mrs. Bembridge, "a glass of hot brandy and 
water, strong, with sugar in it — or I'm sure I shall 
not get a wink of sleep this blessed night.^ 



a 



CHAPTER IX. 



BAB NEWS. 



*'MiND, I wasn^t an angel, nor anything like it/' 
said Bosetta; "and when he was ill-tempered I 
turned ill-tempered too ; only I never swore as he 
did; I couldn't do that. We were rich one day and 
poor the next. He was for ever gambling and 
betting at horse races and prize fights. Now there 
was money to throw out of window; now there 
wasn't enough to buy bread, or drink — ^he cared for 
that more than for bread. Well, I knew all at last. 
He told me. My marriage was illegal and I was 
not "his wife. There lived some one who had a 
better, a real claim to that title. He flung the 
truth at me as you'd fling a stone at a dog. It was 
too cruel of him ; but he was weary of me ; he was 
sick and tired, as he said, of going dragging about 
the country [with me tied to him, hindering and 
plaguing him. Well, he wasn't the only one who 
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was weary. So I quitted him on the instant. He 
was Sony afterwards, I believe, and followed me, 
trying to get me back again. But lie lost trace of 
me, and then, as I heard, he went abroad for a 
while. For me, I wandered on without resting, 
parting with the few trinkets I had taken with me, 
one by one, to pay for food and my night^s lodging. 
I was looking for Jecker's booth. I had friends 
there, I knew, whoM help me back into my old way 
of life. Then I found mother, bless her, or she 
found me, and she saved me and made me what I 
am. Didn't you, mother? The pains she took 
with me; the kindness she showed me; the love 
she's borne for me ever since ! '' 

^^ There, there. Rosy, enough and more than 
enough's been said about that; another word and 
I march straight off to bed." 

^' And I mayn't even sing her praises ! I must 
leave you to guess, Duke — ^though you'll never 
guess it all — ^how good she has been to me, and 
how grateful I am ! I worked hard and tried my 
best, for I felt that was the only way I had to 
show her what I felt. How thankful I was to her 
for all her goodness to me! And I succeeded; 
I scarce know how. The public hked me; I 
can't tell why. It was all mother's doing, and no 
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one was more pleased tlian slie was at my suc- 
cess. She stood in tlie wings to encourage me 
when I went on to speak my first lines. They'd 
gone clean out of my head, and my voice was 
dead in my throat and I was trembling all 
over. But I caught courage from her brave kind 
eyes, and then came the applause, and I don^t re- 
member much more or how I got off till I found 
myself half-feinting in her arms-the good kind 
soul ! Fd succeeded, thanks to her ! ^^ 

" Bosy \'' 

''There, IVe done, mother. Fm crying, you 

see, and I can^t well talk while I^m crying. That's 

my story, Duke. I wanted you to hear it, so that 

you might think as well of me as you can. And 

it's all truth Fve told you. Have I been so much 

to blame ? There are lies enough told about me, 

I know ; but you won't believe all they say. I'm 

on the stage and I can't help their flinging hard 

names at me. It's the world's good pleasure to do 

that, and I must bear it. Only an actress ! Don't 

you see the women's lips curl scornfully, and their 

eyes dart contempt at me as they say the word ? If 

I were as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, I shouldn't 

^escape their calumny. That's in Hamlet, you know, 

Duke. Fve played Ophelia in the country — 
VOL. m. I 
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motlier, here, was the Queen, tliougli the part's- 
rather out of her line. It was at Norwich, -wasn^t 
it mother ? Well, my marriage was no marriage. 
I thought I was his wife and I wasn't. That's the 
worst they can say of me. Let them say it; I 
don't care. Ah, Duke ! you don't know what an 
actress's life is. It makes us as bold and fearless, 
as men, and as heartless, almost." 

" And you've seen him since, Rosetta ?" 
" Yes, Duke, he found me out ; but mother here 
was with me, and I was not afraid. I was angry,, 
perhaps, but not revengeful. He was poor and 
wanted money, of me ! I never thought he could 
have stooped so low as that ; but he did. He came 
to me a poor, trembling, downcast, witless creature, 
asking for money to be lent to him, not given ; he 
had some scheme in his head — such head as was 
left him — ^f or winning enormously at cards or with 
dice, I forget which. I was to be paid back out of 
his winnings. And don't think he was penitent for 
the wrong he'd done me. He spoke no word of 
that. He didn't even pretend penitence ; perhaps 
that was as well. He'd forgotten it all very likely]: 
washed it out of his mind with drink. Well, I 
gave him what he asked for ; and he's been since 
for more and more ; and had it. Not that I'm rich^ 
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1 work hard for all I get, and I don^t get more 
than I know what to do with. Mother, here, was 
for handing him over to the law, to be punished, 
imprisoned, I don^t knOw what ; but I couldn^t do 
that. No, I give him what he asks for. That^s my 
revenge, Duke. I pity him. I can^t let him want.^^ 

" It's not right, Eosy.'' 

'' Is anything right, mother ? '^ 

'' But you can't go on like this. How is it to 
end ? You must make money — ^f or yourself — ^now, 
while you're young and strong, and put by 
against rainy weather, which is sure to come by- 
and-by, when you're old. My dear, I know, to 
my cost, what a bad husband is — otherwise I 
shouldn't be toiling and slaving on the stage at my 
time of life. Still he was my husband, sure enough. 
That's more than you can say of the creature you 
give money to. I was his lawful wife, and, fool 
that I was, fond of the wretch, although he did rob 
me of all I had, and leave me and my child to 
starve. However, he's dead now — I cried my eyes 
out, I know, when they came and told me of it — 
and there's no good to be got by talking of him. 
But it's different in your case. You can't go on 
wearing your heart out on the stage till aU those 
pretty roses and lilies have faded and gone, and 

I 2 
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you^re too old to play young women. What^s to 
become of you then ? I shall be dead and buried, 
sure enougb. But you^l never be able to play old 
women as I do, Rosy. You^re clever, my dear, but 
that isn^t in you. You must earn money, and save 
it, and keep it — ^make hay while the sun shines. 
And if a good man with a true heart should make 

you an honest offer But there, Vl\ say no more 

of that. Marriage seems to be a poor woman's only 
remedy; we all fall back upon that; but it^s a 
miserable business when all's said, and mars more 
than it mends, it's my belief. However, you'll 
many some of these fine days, take my word for it. 
It's a risk we women must run — for fate drives us 
to it; not that there's much driving wanted in most 
cases, I'm bound to say." 

^^ No, mother, I shall never many — ^again," said 
Rosetta, rather sadly. Mrs. Bembridge shnigged 
her shoulders. 

^^ Well then, there's no more to be said — only 
this : I'm weary and sleepy, and I'm going to bed 
— and good night, Mr. Nightingale ; and when you 
come and see us again, as I hope you will soon, for 
you've a simple, honest, young face, and I like you 
— I'm an old body, you know, and may say these 
odd, blunt things — rwhen you come again, I promise 
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you, we^ll be a little more clieerful, and talk about 
pleasanter topics. I don^t know, I^m sure, bow we 
fell into tbe dismals so. It was Eosy^s doings. 
Wben she begins ber fligbty airs sbe's sure to end 
in being melancboly. She shan^t do so again while 
you're here. Good night. God bless you ! '^ 

'' Good night, my Duke.'' 

But before I left, Eosetta insisted upon writing 
an order to admit me to see her next performance. 
She wrote slowly, and with some difficulty, her lips 
and even her tongue visibly following the move- 
ments of her pen. She was pleased, however, with 
the result of her labours, waving the paper to and 
fro to dry the ink, and smearing the writing in the 
process ; for no blotting paper could be found in the 
room. 

Poor Eosetta ! I mused tenderly and compas- 
sionately over her story. I had no heart to blame 
her, if indeed she was at aU blameworthy. That 
she had been cruelly, scandalously wronged, seemed 
quite unquestionable. 

I determined to see Vickery, and gather from 
him, if I could, the facts connected with Lord Over- 
bury's marriage. I had an excuse for seeing him — 
I would hand him Eosetta's order. He was a play- 
goer, and that would tempt him. 
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He expressed many thanks for tlie order, and a 
smile crept over his face as lie folded up the scrap 
of paper and deposited it in his pocket-book. He 
was fond of the play, he admitted, but he did not go 
very often now — not of late years. Somehow the 
play was not quite what it used to be. He remem- 
bered Mrs. Siddons, and many other of the great 
performers that were before my time. No, I could 
form no conception of how great they really were— 
it was not to be expected that I could. Still he had 
heard Miss Darlington very highly spoken of. He 
would certainly avail himself of my kindness and the 
order, and go and see her. He promised himself 
much pleasure from his visit to the theatre. He 
was much obliged to me. 

But on the subject of Lord Overbury he was 
not communicative. His face changed as I ques- 
tioned him ; his smile faded away, and he eyed me 
suspiciously. I mentioned Mrs. Bembridge's name. 

^^Yes,^^ he said; ^^I have the pleasure of 
knowing Mrs. Bembridge. Fve known her some 
years. An excellent actress and a very worthy 
woman. So I have always understood. Precisely. 
Yes. I knew her when she was playing here at 
the Wells a long time ago now. And I^d seen 
her at Bath before that. For Lord Overbury — 
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well, Mr. Nightingale, you know enougli of the 
profession to know tliat we don^t care to speak 
openly of official matters. They^re in the nature 
of secrets, you see. What we learn in that way 
we regard as strictly confidential. But Vl\ say 
this: Mrs. Bembridge has been misinformed, or 
has misunderstood. The late Mr. Monck never 
acted on behalf of Lord Overbury. His lordship^s 
name, however, was well known in Mr. Monck's 
office.'' 

^^But lE he wasn't a client, there can be no 
harm in your telling all you know about him." 

Vickery coughed behind his hand; his eyes 
blinked. ^^ You seem anxious on this subject, Mr. 
Nightingale. Well, I don't mind saying that we 
acted for the late Lord Wycherley. There was 
an action at law, of course. Lord Overbury being 
defendant. It was a very scandalous case. We 
obtained a verdict. Then there were proceedings 
in the Ecclesiastical Court, carried on by our 
proctors. Finally we went to the House of Lords, 
and obtained an act for the dissolution of the 
marriage. Lady Wycherley was afterwards married 
to Lord Overbury. It was understood, I believe, 
that he would marry her immediately after the 
passing of the act ; he had always promised 
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that; under all the circumstances it seemed only 
right/^ 

^' And she still Hves?'' 

^' I have not heard of her death,^^ said Vickery, 
taking snuff. "But I have been informed that 
she was soon separated from Lord Overbury — 
why, I can^t tell you — and went to live abroad: 
in Eussia, I think. She was said to be a lady of 
very strange character; not a very estimable 
person, I take it, though of remarkable beauty, 
so people agreed, and of noble family — one of the 
Pomfrets — a daughter of Lord Bannerville^s.^^ 

" But you know that Lord Overbury has since 
married Miss Darlington V^ 

" IVe heard of that — a marriage in the Scotch 
form." Then he added, suddenly, " Ah ! you want 
to know if Miss Darlington is free to marry 
again ? " 

It was clear that he thought me a suitor of 
Rosetta^s; and, as I judged, the idea was pleasant 
to him. His looks brightened;, he was smiling 
again. It then occurred to me that he had possibly 
long suspected my affection for Rachel ; had been 
jealous of me, had sought to keep me apart from 
her, on that account. He had thought me un- 
worthy of her, perhaps ? I could not complain of 
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that. Or did lie love her himself ? Surely that 
was too absurd. 

But now the notion that I loved not Eachel, but 
Eosetta, was very welcome to him, and reKeved his 
mind exceedingly. Such at any rate was my view 
of his sudden change of manner. 

^' It may be well to ascertain the particulars of 
Miss Darlington^s marriage. I take it to be void. 
I think Lady Overbury still survives. But it^s 
worth looking into. Miss Darlington is, perhaps, 
anxious to marry again, and no doubt she has many 
admirers — suitors. All agree that she is a most 
fascinating actress. That will be my own opinion, 
I dare say; only Fve seen so many fascinating 
actresses. And then she receives a large salary, 
Fm informed. That adds greatly to her attractions. 
Actresses husbands look very sharp after their 
salaries ; so Fve heard.^^ 

I did not care to pursue the subject further. I 
inquired after Miss Monck. She was well, Vickery 
thanked me. I tried to bring him again to the 
story of Sir George^s early life. But he was not in 
a communicative mood. He persisted that he had 
told all he knew ; that there was nothing more to 
tell. I asked if he had any news of Tony ? No, 
he had no news. 
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But in the course of a few days news came, and 
very bad news. 

My mother wrote briefly to say that Tony was 
very ill, that his state was indeed alarming. He 
had expressed a desire to see me ; and she begged 
me to start forthwith for the Down Farm. 



CHAPTER X. 



MY BOY-PEIEND. 



In my position as Sir George's assistant I could 

liardly quit London without his sanction. I sought 

him in his studio and explained my wishes. He 

listened patiently, and at length consented to my 

departure, but rather reluctantly, I thought. He 

was in a languid, listless mood, reclining in his easy 

chair. His eyes were heavy and his face very sallow. 

There was an open book on the floor at his feet ; as 

though he had carelessly thrown it down, after 

vainly seeking amusement in its pages. His palette, 

ready prepared, with its semi-circle of mounds of 

fresh colour, and a sheaf of clean brushes, rested on 

a small table beside him ; but he had not been at 

TTork apparently. There was no glisten of wet 

paint on the canvas fronting him. 

" You can go, Duke, of course, if it must be so. 
A sick friend, you say ? The young man you men- 
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tioned to me some time since ? Yes, I remember. 
And he is very ill^ you fear; dying, it may be? 
Poor fellow ! I'm sorry to hear it. And yet, per- 
haps, if all were known, he^s rather to be envied 
than pitied. ' He whom the gods love dies young.^ 
But he's your friend, you tell me. Well, you must 
go to him, I suppose. It's not because youVe 
grown home-sick — ^weary of being here? You're 
sure ? I shall miss you, Duke ; you're wanted here, 
remember. I'm obliged to rely more than ever 
upon my assistants, for, somehow, I can't work as I 
used to. I don't see that your going can do much 
good. You're not a doctor, you know. He's well 
cared for, I suppose, in the country. Does this 
Down Farm of yours lose its magic in your absence ? 
But you've set your heart upon going, I see. Have 
you money enough ? No ceremony, please. Well, 
come back as soon as you can." 

He spoke with effort and his voice sounded faint 
and hollow. He passed a tremulous hand across 
his weary eyes, then held it pressed against his 
forehead. 

" You are in pain. Sir George ? " 

" It's nothing," he answered rather petulantly • 
I was quitting him. 

" Stay," he said, rousing himself and speaking 
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in firmer tones. "Let tliis thing be understood 

between ns, Duke. You come back here; you 

promise. Whatever happens, you come back here. 

I have your word for that. I trust you may find 

your friend better than you expect. The account 

you have received of him is perhaps exaggerated. 

People in the country always exaggerate. They 

live in a world of small events, and view them 

through magnifying glasses. And they like to 

send bad news. It reflects importance upon the 

senders. You can write to me if you will. Yet, 

no. Don^t write. Letters are always a nuisance, 

and make great mischief. I can^t write them, and I 

hate to receive them. I won't ask, therefore, even 

for yours. But come back to me, yourself, and let 

me see you as soon as may be, whatever happens; 

remember that. Now, good-bye.^' 

So I left him. 

Mole kindly accompanied me to the Golden 
Cross and witnessed my departure by the early 
coach for Dripford. I spoke to him of Sir George. 
He shook his head significantly. 

''He's in a queer way, very queer. I don't 
know what to make of him. He suffers much at 
times, I think, and he has increased his daily dose 
of laudanum. It relieves him for a while; but a 
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terrible depression follows. There^s no help for it, 
however. And I suppose it^s no affair of yours or 
mine. 

My uncle met me at Dripf ord. He looked grave 
and anxious, and much older, I thought. There 
was increase of age in the slowness of his move- 
ments, in his apparent disinclination for speech. 
For the old are not so garrulous as many suppose ; 
they are as often taciturn, with abstracted eyes, 
turned, as it were, towards distant things, the past 
or the future; these seeming more immediate to 
them, perhaps, than the present. 

He received me with a sort of subdued kindli- 
ness, answering my questions very briefly, as he 
drove slowly towards Purrington. 

He was well and my mother was well. Poor 
Tony was sinking, it was feared, though for the 
last day or two there had been little perceptible 
change in his condition. Dr. Turton, from Steeple- 
borough, had been in constant attendance, and 
though he declined to speak confidently, held out 
but slight hopes of his patient^s recovery. He was 
very weak. 

" It^s a sad business,'^ said my uncle, '' and so 
we all feel it. There's not a soul upon the farm 
that hasn't got to care for the poor lad. He^d 
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always a good word or a kind look for everybody. 
So young as lie is, too ! Your mother's been griev- 
ing sorely over him ; it^s almost as though he were 
her own son. Yet she's known him but for a 
little while, after all. In truth, the boy's almost a 
stranger to us. He's neither kith nor kin of 
ours. But she's grown uncommonly fond of him 
somehow. She'd always a tender heart, poor 
soul." 

He was silent • for some time after this. Evi- 
dently he was much depressed, but he did not care 
to show his feelings. He had always held himseK 
in the background, as it were, distrusting his right 
to occupy attention, desiring rather to escape 
notice. Yet it had seemed some relief to him to 
speak of my mother's sorrow, as though he obtained 
in such wise outlet for his own. 

The farm was doing fairly, he said, in reply to 
my inquiries. At any rate he was as well ofE as his 
neighbours, and had no particular reason to com- 
plain. Com was high and in demand, and he had 
sold his wool for a better price than he had obtained 
for some years past. The sheep looked well, and 
he had a good stock of food for them. Altogether 
he hoped to get through the winter months pretty 
comfortably. 
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TlLen I brought him back again to the subject 
of Tony. 

They had thought him but an ailing lad from 
the first. " When you brought him down, Duke/^ 
said my uncle, '' it seemed to me he^d such a white, 
London face, and so slight a frame, that there was 
little promise of long life about him. The poor 
boy had no strength — was so scant of breath — and 
was for putting his hand to his side after the 
slightest exertion.^^ But they fancied he had 
improved after a while. There had come some 
.healthy colour into his cheeks, and he walked with 
a firmer step. '^His heart had always been light 
and fuU of life, and his eyes, Fve noticed, have 
been often as bright as stars. He^d a blithe and 
cheery way with him — was very merrjr at times — 
and enlivened the old house wonderfully. You 
being away, Duke, it was very pleasant to have him 
about us. The young seem meant, somehow, I 
think, to comfort the old, in the matter of gay 
speech and bright looks. Perhaps we shouldnH ask 
or expect much more of them than that* And then 
he was never tired of singing your praises, Duke, 
and you may judge that your mother didn't grow 
weary of listening to him." But soon a change had 
come. As the autumn air grew more and more 
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keen and chill, and a look of coming winter 
darkened the landscape, he had faded and withered 
like a hothonse flower in a frost. His decline since 
had been rapid. His strength had given way com- 
pletely. He was so weak now that he could scarcely 
stand without assistance. 

" We might have sent to you before, Duke ; but 
of what use was it ? You could do nothing — and 
we didn't like to give over hoping. We kept think- 
ing — or trying to think — that it was but a bad cold 
— an attack he might rally from, and shake ofE. 
He's so young, you see — ^and one can't quite believe 
that death will take the young when there are so 
many old about — ^ready, waiting, almost anxious for 
him. But it is to be,'_I fear. The poor boy's but a 
shadow of what he was — and he was slight enough 
then, surely. He weighs but a trifle. I carry hiTn 
down-stairs, at times — and I'm shocked at finding 
how light he grows. I lift him as easily as though 
he were a mere child. It's a sad business, as I 
said. But he doesn't suffer much, I think — at least 
he doesn't complain. I doubt if he knows his 
danger ; and we haven't the courage, none of us, to 
tell him of it. Not but what he's a brave heart, I 
think, for all he looks such a boy. And he's so 
grateful for all that's done for him. God knows 

VOL. m. K 
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Ws welcome to it all; and it^s little enough; for 
what can we do, after all? and who could refuse- 
help in such case ? " 

There were tears in his eyes as he spoke. As 
we neared Purrington he had grown more talkative ;» 
he became, perhaps, more accustomed to my pre- 
sence, and found that there was a sort of comfort in 
giving sorrow words. Yet each sentence fell from 
him slowly, as though doled out reluctantly, and 
every now and then he lapsed into silence again,, 
and it was only with an effort he would recom- 
mence speech. 

"You must be prepared to find him much 
changed, Duke.^* But I had gathered as much 
already from his simple statements. '^Not but 
what there's a flush in Ivis face, at times, that looks 
almost like health, only it's too bright in colour, 
and it comes and goes so quickly. He's carried 
down-stairs most days — though he'd be better in 
bed to my thinking, for the dressing exhausts him 
so — ^and he sits in the easy chair by the fireside in 
the little room. He's out of draughts there, and in 
nobody's way, and we keep him there as warm and 
comfortable as we can. Your mother's constantly 
at his side, and seems never tired of doing all she 
may for him. It's a way women have, you know^ 
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with the sick and helpless. If nursing and tending 
him could alter matters he^d soon be sound and 
strong again. But I scarcely dare hope that. It 
reminds me — ^when I see the poor boy sitting there 
wrapped up by the fire— of old times, when you, 
Duke, were an ailing child, struck down with fever 
or what not. Your mother thinks that, too, per- 
haps, and Kem as well, may be — ^women take count 
of these things more than we do, you know. They 
open their hearts to them and set great store upon 
them. And then this poor boy — I call him a boy, 
for be^s that to one of my years, though he^s of 
your own age, I dare say, but then sickness makes 
children of people, if not so young they^re as feeble 
-»— this poor boy, I was saying, is an orphan, it 
seems. Never saw his mother's face, that he re- 
members, so I learn ; that makes the women very 
pitiful to him, and tender and compassionate. They 
think that, so young as he is, and so stricken, he 
should have a mother to see to him, and smooth his 
pillow, and take him to her heart ; that sets them 
striving to fill her place and do her duty by him ; 
hoping, perhaps, that if she can look upon them 
from beyond the grave, she'll thank and bless them 
and give them her prayers; and that any how 
they're sure of reward in Heaven. Not that they 

E 2 
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do it reckoning upon that or by way of buying 
aught for themselves by-and-by. It's no sacrifice 
to them. They've too much comfort in it for that, 
perhaps. But — I don't know why I talk of such 
things — ^for Fm not sure I've got them rightly 
understood in my own mind; and I can't, therefore, 
make them any way clear to you — ^but women have 
more religion — of a sort — ^than we have, Duke. 
And whatever we may think of it, it seems sufficient 
unto them, and to benefit and to gladden them 
greatly." 

He had been talking in a musing, self-com- 
muning way, scarcely conscious, as it seemed, of my 
presence, although he had occasionally mentioned 
my name, as though really addressing himself to 
me. But he had done this mechanically, I think, 
for the most part. 

''Now you can see the farm house," he said 
presently. '' When we get on a little further you^ll 
be able to make out your mother standing by the 
front gate. She's been looking for your coming 
this long time past, I'll warrant." 

Sure enough there she was. And soon she was 
clasping me tenderly in her arms. 

'' Duke, my boy ! " She could say no more. 

She looked very wan, I thought, and her hair 
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was now quite white. A hungry sort of joy seemed 
to dance in her eyes at the sight of me. 

^^ You^re well, mother ? and Tony ? " 

Her face saddened, she sighed and shook her 
head significantly. 

'^ You shall see him — ^he'U be so pleased — ^in one 
moment. But — ^let me look at you, Duke — I do 
think you're growing still.'' 

She wrung my hands. Then she seemed moved 
by a sort of devout gratitude, which surely could 
not be counted as merely selfishness, that I was yet 
well and strong, and not as my poor sinking friend ; 
that I was spared to her, and likely to be; and that 
she need not fear for my safety. But this was only 
for a minute. 

'' Poor boy, he'll be so glad. He has been so 
longing to see you. He has so set his heart upon 
it. Don't ask me how he is; I don't know, I 
daren't think. You must see him and judge for 
yourself. Hope ? I can't say ; we can only pray, 
Duke ; that, perhaps, will enable us to hope." 

She led the way into the house, carefully closing 
the door after her, avoiding noise, and shutting out 
the cold wind. 

'^ Well, Duke, old fellow ; how good of you to 
come ! " 
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Tony was sitting, as my uncle had said, 
wrapped up by the fireside in the little room 
I 'so well remembered. I had prepared my 
lessons there — ^ages ago. as it seemed — ^for Mr. 
Bygrave. 

His voice sounded toneless and hollow, yet 
there was life in his manner and bright light in 
his eyes; they looked very large, his face was so 
thin ; his hair, I noticed, had grown long, and its 
flaxen curls clustered about his neck. He tried 
to rise, but I gently restrained him, for I knew 
how weak he was. He gave me his hand, it was 
burning hot, and so thin and transparent, it had 
the look of white wax. 

" Fm a good deal pulled down, as you see, 
Duke. I've grown thinner than ever; I know it 
by the way my clothes hang so loosely about me ; 
and my ring slips off my finger now 5 it never used 
to, you know, it fined tightly once; my strength 
has srone from me suddenlv, I can't tell vou how. 
If I could only got that back again, I should do 
tnil enough. Beyond that there is not really much 
the m;sitter with me/* 

My mv^ther w^iis notching lay face, trying to 
T^Nj^ tltere whtait I thooirht of hk ssaie* It seemed 
iv> xsie^ ;j^ 1 $tvvd l>ei$ue his(i,» quite hcpd^s. For 
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Tiis strengtli failing him, it was his life, he should 
have said. He was dying. 

"How good of you to come,'^ he repeated, 
•^^ But it's only like yourself. I knew you'd come 
— ^though it was but to humour a whim of mine. 
That's, why I didn't send to you before. It seemed 
hardly right, for so poor a matter, to bring you 
i}his long way. So much as you've to do in London, 
too. How is the dear smoky old city looking? 
No cleaner or wholesomer, I daresay. But I can't 
love the place the less on that score. Not but 
what I love the country, too. I've good cause. 
Your mother, Duke, I can't teU you how good she's 
been to me. But I've no need to tell you. You 
know her — ^you know it already. I couldn't believe 
people could be so kind. But they saw how sick 
and faint and broken down I was, and then their 
good kind hearts wouldn't rest until they'd done all 
they could to set me on my legs again. And I 
4shall be better soon, I daresay; at least I hope so. 
Your coming so kindly and promptly, old fellow, 
has made me feel better already, done me more 
good than all the doctor's physic. And what have 
you been doing, Duke, all this long whUe ? You've 
been wonderfully busy, of course; and what are 
jouT plans for the future? I've such a lot of 
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tilings to talk to you about and to tell you o£. 
DonH mind my teazing you with questions. Now 
youVe come you must sit beside my easy chair; 
for it seems odd, Duke, but I can hardly stand 
without help ; as for moving about, that's not to be 
managed anyhow — so you must sit beside me, and 
have a long, long talk with me/' 

But the excitement of seeing me, and the efEorts 
he made thereupon, were bad for him, my mother 
judged. Upon some excuse she drew me from the 
room, promising that I should soon return. 

"Well, Duke — ^you think — ? Yes, I see. I 
don't wonder that you're grieved. I couldn't but 
send for you. Thank God, you came." 

* I felt, as she felt, that in a little while it would 
have been too late. 

'^ Has no one else been informed or sent for ? " 

" He has no father, no mother, Duke." 

" But he has a cousin — ^Miss Rachel Monck." 

" She is here, Duke." 

" You sent for her ? " 

" I was about to send when she arrived. Some- 
thing in his last letter to her — it was but a few 
lines written hurriedly in pencil — ^the fatigue of 
dipping his pen in the ink has been almost more 
than he could bear — something she read alarmed 
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her — though it was not meant to do so — ^and she 
came." 



'^ You have made her welcome, mother ? " 
" Need you ask me, Duke ? " 



CHAPTER XI. 



PABTED. 



I WAS again under the same roof witi RaclieL • 

We met, I remember, on the wide landing of 
the old oaken staircase of the farm-house. 

It was evening, after an angry sunset; a boister- 
ous wind had torn the clouds into ragged strips and 
shreds; the flushed horizon was fast fading and 
darkening. As she stood by the casement window, 
however, a stream of dusky light fell upon her face, 
and I could see that she was very pale, that her lips 
quivered, and that her eyes shone with a feverish 
brightness. I murmured some few words of wel- 
come to her. She thanked me with a smile that 
was yet very sad and plaintive, and gave me her 
hand. For some moments she could not speak. 

" Tou are surprised, no doubt, to find me here, 
Mr. Nijrhtingale,** she said at length, in a sort of 
parched^ fatigoed, toneless voice- **And, indeed. 
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it was very bold of me to come. But I felt sure of 
compassion and forgiveness. And what else could I 
do ? My anxiety would not let me rest. I could 
not even write. My hand shook so, my eyes grew 
dim, and my heart — ^how it ached ! I had been for 
many days without news of him; and when, at last, 
news came — ^it told me so little — ^it seemed to hide 
from me so much ! The letter was very brief, but 
my fears added hnes and lines to it, and revealed to 
me the worst of tidings. I could not but come 
with all haste. I did right, did I not ? I am sure 
you will not blame me. My poor boy is so dear to 
me. And you are all so good and kind, so full of 
pity for him and for me, too. But how sad it all is ! 
How very, very sad ! It breaks my heart to think 
of it.^' Her voice failed her and she averted her 
face. Presently she asked, very faintly, without 
turning to me, "You have seen him? And you 
find him greatly changed ? You think him in great 
danger ?^' 

" Indeed, I fear so.^' 

" You think there is no hope ?" 

"But little, I fear. Indeed, Miss Monck, I 
would say otherwise, if I only could.^' She was 
swaying to and fro, as though impatient under the 
fiufEering my answer had inflicted upon her. 
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"I know, I know. I am the only one that 
dares to hope. I must, I cannot but hope, and yet 
you are his friend !" This was said almost bitterly. 
^^ He clings to you ; he has been asking for you so 
many times ; he has been so longing to see you. 
' Has Duke come yet ? When will Duke be here ? ' 
Poor boy, he can think of nothing else. It is 
strange how firm a place you hold in his heart. 
And yet you can so eiasily resign all hope ! Well, 
1^11 hope still to the last, though I am left alone to 
hope. Yes, and PU pray, too ; ITl pray, too.'' 

There was despair in her accents. She scarcely 
knew what she said, I am sure. In her sore trouble 
her love had become cruelly jealous. It angered 
her to think that I had obtained a share of her 
cousin's affection. She yearned to possess his 
whole heart. 

" I have seen so little of him of late. And he 
wrote so seldom. He did not know — ^how should 
he ? that his letters were most precious to me. But 
he might have guessed that — ^made sure of it. And 
when he wrote, it was such a very, very few lines. 
His long letters were for you. You, it seems, are 
more, much more, to him than I am — ^though you 
are ahnost a stranger to him. You have known 
him but a little whfle, and I have loved him aU my 
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life. He is my brother. I can remember him as 
far back as I can remember anything ; and surely 
he cannot have forgotten. We were children 
together. It seems an age since he left me. Why 
did you come between us to part us ? It was your 
doing. I did not complain. I thought it was for 
his advantage, and so I bore it— as I have borne 
other trials — ^finding strength, I can^t tell how. 
But, oh ! how wrong it all was ! This bitter cold 
country, the cruel bleak wind that blows here, it 
has killed him. Can't you see that ? He came 
here to meet his death. Why, why did you suffer 
it ? Why did you do this wicked thing ? Had 
you no pity, no mercy, for him, if not for 
me?'' 

She spoke wildly and impetuously, and yet not 
noisily. The passion of her grief seemed so intense 
as for the moment to deprive her of strength to 
express it fully. Her voice had sunk almost to a 
whisper. Her whole frame seemed trembling with 
nervous excitement. I feared that she was fainting, 
and stretched out my arm to support her. But she 
shrank from me and leant against the balusters, 
clutching them tightly with her quivering fingers 
as she panted for breath. 

I was greatly distressed. Something I en- 
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deavoured to say in exculpation of myself — ^in reply 
to the unjust, unreasonable charge that she had 
brought against me. 

"Yes, yes; you did it for the best. I know 
that. I am not accusing you — ^not really accusing 
you ; but only see what has come of your interfer- 
ence ! Look at my poor boy now ! How pale, how 
weak and worn he is ! He was not like that when 
you took him from me. He was well then. He 
would be well now, if you had but left him to me ; 
at least he was not so very ill — ^he did not sufEer : 
there was no danger, or thought of danger. But 
now — ^now '' 

She winced, and closed her eyes as though to 
avoid some too painful spectacle. I was silent ; I 
could say nothing to soothe her in this paroxysm of 
her sorrow. Pained but not offended at what she 
had said — for, indeed^ I could not hold her account- 
able for her vehement words — ^I was leaving her. In 
her present mood the sight of me seemed only to 
wound and irritate her. She had spoken cruelly of 
me, but I could not complain. I sympathised too 
wholly with her suffering; I pitied her with all my 
heart. 

She wrung her hands, and her form writhed. 
She seemed wrestling with her anguish, as though 
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it was some Kving and palpable opponent ; and now 
her tears began to faU fast. 

Stay,'^ she said, suddenly, in a sobbing voice. 
Don't leave me, Mr. Nightingale. I have been 
talking like a mad creature. I feel like one at 
times. But you mustn't heed what I said. Do 
what I may to hinder them, bitter thoughts will 
come into my mind ; harsh words will fall from my 
lips. Ifs for a moment only. Then I am myself 
again ; ashamed of my weakness, and pained, and 
sorry, as you see me now. Say that you forgive 
me. Let me be sure of it. Give me your 
hand in token that you forgive me, and will 
forget the wicked nonsense Fve been talking. 
I did not, I could not, really mean it. You 
are his firm, true friend; and mine too. He 
loves you tenderly; surely that's reason sufficient 
why I should ever respect and esteem you ! And in 
other ways I owe you so much. You have always 
been so kind and considerate. I could never be 
really ungrateful to you ! I should not be so, even 
in seeming, for a moment, but that my brain' whirls 
— my heart throbs so. I suffer more than I can 
bear ahnost. But I will bear it, and bravely, you 
shaQ see. Be sure, I wiU not speak to you so 
again; only say that you forgive me." 
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Poor Rachel ! with an effort she recovered her- 
self, and brushed the tears from her face. Her voice 
resumed its wonted musical tone, and gradually she 
mastered the passion which had so strangely stirred 
her. 

She was composed again, with wistful peni- 
tential looks imploring my pity and forgiveness. 
It was more than I needed. I was grieved, indeed, 
that she should address me so beseechingly on such 
a subject. I felt that I had nothing to forgive; 
that she could do nothing I could not forgive; 
that I loved her more absolutely than ever, 
although it might be more hopelessly. Briefly and 
hurriedly I laboured to soothe and compObe her, as 
far as I might. I assured her that her reproaches 
were natural enough, even though they did me 
some injustice ; that at such a moment I could not 
expect from her complete control over her agony of 
grief ; that it was best she should give her sorrow 
words — any words, the first that occurred to her. 
I sought to convince her that her charges had not 
really disquieted me, and should hold no place in 
my memory. Her sorrows were mine, I said, and 
I promised to hope with her, and to join in her 
prayers for the recovery of her poor Tony. So I 
left her^ calm and appeased somewhat^ I think. 
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Such want of accord as had existed between us 
was, at any rate, over. 

It was plain to me, however, that my poor boy- 
friend had but a little while to live — that day by 
day he was weakening and sinking. How deeply 
this afflicted me, I need not say. I may not dwell 
upon the subject. It was almost my first experi- 
ence of real sorrow. I felt that I was for ever 
pacing from the sunshine into the shade of life. I 
now began to perceive how very dear he was to me. 
It was true, as Eachel had reminded me, that my 
friendship with him had been but of brief duration 
— ^was to be numbered by months rather than by 
years. Yet of what worth and consequence it had 
been to me ! How he had cheered my desolate 
state in London; in how many ways he had 
brightened my existence ! I thought fondly of his 
airy talk, his bright manner, his engaging frank- 
ness, his pleasant smile, his kindliness on every 
occasion. There had never been a mementos dis- 
union between us. Even his little dandy airs, and 
boyish foibles of that kind, I thought tenderly of. 
They were hardly to be counted as affectations; 
they were rather natural exuberances of his genial, 
sprightly nature, and quite innocent in themselves. 
No one was more conscious of their absurdity, or 

VOL. m. L 
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readier to join in laughing at them, than he 
was himself. I would not, if I could, have had 
him other than he was. And his friendship had 
been of real service to me. At least, from him I 
had learnt something of myself. I am not speak- 
ing only of the fond praise he was so prompt to 
lavish upon me and my productions in art and in 
literature. This was excessive, as I know and knew 
then. But it was inspiriting and encouraging, 
nevertheless. It had been, I think, without mis- 
chievous result. It was only sympathy urged to- 
wards extravagance. And, seeing how my early 
days had been passed, I derived from it unspeakable 
comfort and support. Moreover, our many conver- 
sations, though, doubtless, they had often been 
boyish and foolish enough, had yet an intellectual 
and aspiring leaven. The ambitions we had taught 
each other to cherish might be vain, but they were 
not contemptible, or in the slightest degree un- 
worthy. In truth, our friendship had opened to us 
new studies and experiences — ^had helped us on to- 
wards manhood, nerving our efforts and developing 
our resources. 

But all this was over now. For the first time 
" never more,^^ — that burthen of the song of life — 
a whisper at its beginning — a deafening chorus at its 
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close — was to sound in my ears. Poor Tony was 
doomed. I had to learn the bitterness and sadness 
of mortaUty. 

I would not be thought to over-estimate my 
sorrows. Let it be remembered how young I still 
was, and that youth ia the season of friendship, and 
of sentiment tending to excess. What manner of 
man Tony might have become had he lived, how far 
my relations with him would have stood the tests of 
time and the ehaijces and changes of life, I need 
not try to conjecture. He was Httle more than a 
boy when Death took him from me. His departure 
was to me most lamentable. His memory is very 
dear to me. Years have since passed, but I cannot 
think of him, even now, without a heart-ache. 

Doctor Turton came over frequently from 
Steepleborough. With professional reticence he 
had long refrained from expressing any distinct 
opinion upon the state of his patient. He had 
indeed refused to avow that the case was without 
hope. But reserve had now become quite unavail- 
ing. It was plain to us that Tony^s illness could 
have but one termination. And now the doctor 
confessed that medical art was baffled; that he could 
do nothing more ; and that the end was- at hand. 

Oar circle of friends and neighbours was very 

L 2 
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small; but all shared our sorrows. Someliow all 
had made Tony^s acquaintance, and been drawn 
towards him, and regarded him tenderly. There 
were many enquiries at the farm-house gate as to 
how he fared — and later, as to how he had passed 
the night, and whether the morning had brought 
any ray of hope to us. Farmer Jobling, I remem- 
ber, was a frequent visitor, although he always 
refused to enter the house, lest his creaking boots 
should disturb the invalid. And he brought with 
him offerings of late fruit and flowers — ^for the 
garden at the Home Farm was more sheltered than 
our own. ^^ It's but a poor time of year for nose- 
gays. Master Duke,'' he said, subduing his sturdy 
voice to a husky whisper. " And there's main few 
flowers left. But we've a few asters still — ^and some 
late daisies and chrysanthemums — ^we'd rather a 
show of them this year — and one little bit of a rose. 
I never knew one blow so late — ^but the season was 
backward, you know — it's only a poor thing, but the 
missus begged me bring it." The last rose my 
poor friend wiU ever see, I thought. Alas ! For 
him every thing now seemed to be for the last time. 
"And here. Master Duke," continued the farmer, 
"is a little basket of grapes I begged of Lady 
Rockbury's gardener — ^I met him at market, only 
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Tuesday last. I call it a pretty bunch. If the poor 
lad don^t care to taste ^em — though Fll warrant 'em 
sound and sweet ; they used to be famous for their 
grapes at Hurlstone Castle — ^perhaps the sight of 
them may cheer him a bit. I wish the flowers were 
finer — ^but it's the best I could manage." Indeed 
there was no fault to find with the nosegay. The 
farmer, for all his roughness of speech, and of 
manner, had rare taste and skill as a gardener. I 
never knew anyone arrange flowers more adroitly. 
His cleverness in that way was as a natural gift. 
'' It's a sad time for you all, Master Duke. How 
does the poor lad find himself this morning ? No 
worse? Well that's something. We've aU got 
fond of him somehow — the missus is quite in a way 
about him — ^for all he's a Londoner; though of 
course that don't count for anything at such a time. 
Our hearts are with you. Master Duke — and please 
God, the boy will get hearty again. That's all I 
can say." 

The clergyman from Purrington often came over 
also, and Tony was prayed for in church amid 
the solemn stillness and deep sympathy of the 
congregation. 

Among the labourers and servants of the farm 
much sorrow prevailed. Some even testified their 
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regard by bringing indiscreet presents of mush- 
rooms found upon the down. Others tendered gifts 
of plover^s eggs and heather-scented honey. There 
was a general anxiety to discourage needless noise. 
Reube even muzzled his sheep-dogs, so that they 
should not bark in the night. 

Tony fought hard with the malady that was 
surely overcoming him. He declined to be regarded 
as an invalid. Though so weak as to be unable to 
stand alone, he insisted upon being dressed every 
day. He could no longer bear the fatigue of being 
carried down-stairs. He was borne to an easy chair„ 
placed at the window when the sun was shining,, 
and wheeled afterwards to the fireside. Apparently, 
he did not yet know of his danger. At least, so we 
thought ; and we consulted together as to whether 
he should or not be informed of his real condition. 
But on this head we were spared further anxiety. 

He had spoken little of late of regaining hia 
strength and getting well again. I was sitting 
alone with him. He had been silent for some time, 
and I forbore to address him, for I saw that conver- 
sation fatigued him. He was content with my 
being beside him; and as he watched the fire he 
had fallen into amusing state. He was in no pain;, 
there was even a faint smile upon his wan face. 
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"Do you remember, Duke, drawing up my 
will ? '^ he asked, at length ; " and my executing it, 
and you and your uncle and mother attesting my 
signature? It was a right thing to do, and yet 
there seemed something absurd about it then. I 
don^t know. Do we ever think of things without 
knowing that we^re thinking of them? It would 
almost seem so. Certainly, I had little thought of 
. dying then. But if Vd been dying, and knew it, I 
could have done no more. I^m very glad I made 
that will. For, you know, I have to think of dying 
now. It^s not so much that I myself feel death to 
be near, for, indeed, it seems to me there^s quite a 
store of life in my heart, Duke ; but I read fear, and 
bad news, and hopelessness, somehow, in the faces 
about me. They are kind good faces too, and they 
break the bad news to me very tenderly. But still 
it^s there. And so, I gather, Fm to die. DonH speak, 
Duke, please. Pm so wretchedly weak that I shall 
lose hold of what I want to say, which is clear to 
me now, or was a moment ago. Fm sorry, dear old 
boy, of course. For Fm so young, as you know, 
and Hf e^s been very pleasant to me, and seemed to 
promise so [much more that would be pleasant in 
the future. It^s hard to give it all up. There were 
so many things I wanted to do. Fd so many plans 
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to carry out. I was always given to planning and 
looking forward, you know, It^s really hard to 
think that all that's over, for ever. But so it must 
be, Duke. And my life — ^what a poor brief life it's 
been ! — ^is to end almost before it's fairly begun. 
But Fm not complaining, old fellow. Things are 
all ordered for the best, I don't doubt. Very likely 
if I were to live I should only be a disappointment 
to myself, as well as to others. And by others, I 
mean you chiefly, Duke. I -should fail the more, 
perhaps, the longer I lived. But it wasn't so much 
of myself I wanted to speak, though I know I 
shouldn't tire you — you're so good to me — even if 
I went on talking ever so on that subject. It waa 
of Rachel. It's on her account I'm glad I made 
the will. An illness like mine, you see, Duke, 
makes one serious in spite of oneself. I've been 
thinking over many things that otherwise would 
very likely have escaped me altogether. Rachel — 
dear good sweet little soul that she is ! has been 
occupying my attention a good deal of late. And 
last night we had a talk together over the fire, she 
and I, just as we used to do years ago, I remember, 
when we were Httle bits of children. What a 
while ago that seems ! And yet it's not so very 
long since, either." 
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He stopped, and half closing his eyes, fell into 
a musing, dreamy state. I forbore to disturb him, 
and again we sat silent for some time. 

"What was I saying, Duke?'^ he asked 
presently. 

"You mentioned your cousin Rachel — Miss 
Monck.'^ 

" True. It^s of her I wanted to speak to you.'' 
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"good bye!'' 



'^PooB Bachel came and sat with me last niglLt. 
She couldn't sleep^ she said^ and^ as you know^ I 
don't sleep Tery well. So we had a long chat 
together. She'd been wanting for some time, it 
seems^ to talk to me about her father's afEairs. I 
knew he did not leaye them in a very flourishing 
condition, but I wasn't quite prepared, I own, to 
hear all she had to tell me. Naturally it distressed 
her very much, poor child. My unde died a mined 
man. It's a chance if there's anything left for 
Rachel, though Vickery, I believe, like a good old 
fellow, as he is, means to try and save som.ething 
for her out of the wreck. But that isn't all. My wiQ, 
which we thought to be rather a joke at the time, 
proves even now to have had a suspicion of absur- 
dity about it. I &ncied I'd really something to 
leave, you know. It seems I hadn't. My little 
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property lias gone. It stood in my uncle^s name as 
surviving trustee, and — ^well, he was quite welcome 
to it. I wish it had been of more help to him than 
it seems to have been. But it pained Rachel very 
much to tell me this, as you may suppose. She 
thought I had been unfairly used; and yet how 
could she reproach her father, whom she loved, so 
dearly? She couldn't in words, you know; and 
yet to accuse him even in thought, and perhaps she 
couldn't altogether avoid doing that, troubled her 
sorely. It seemed a wrong done to his memory. 
There was somethiag sacrilegious about it. One 
can't blame the dead, they're so helpless : they 
can't answer or explaiu — ^and she loved him so ! 
Then she talked of working hard, and at some 
distant date, far distant of course, paying me back 
— ^making good, she called it — ^the money that's 
gone. Well, I wouldn't Ksten to that ; and I said 
and did aU I could to comfort her. I told her of 
the will I'd made — ^thanks to you, old feUow — 
leaving her all I possessed, or thought I possessed. 
I explained to her, or tried to, that the money was 
therefore really her own, all along — ^to do what she 
liked with, to hand to . my uncle, if she had so 
pleased. And that there was nobody to be blamed 
in the matter ; that my intentions had been antici- 
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" GOOD BYB ! " 
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"PooE Rachel came and sat with me last night. 
She couldn^t sleep, she said, and, as you know, I 
don^t sleep very well. So we had a long chat 
together. She'd been wanting for some time, it 
seems, to talk to me about her father's afiairs. I 
knew he did not leave them in a very flourishing 
condition, but I wasn't quite prepared, I own, to 
hear all she had to tell me. Naturally it distressed 
her very much, poor child. My unde died a ruined 
man. It's a chance if there's anything left for 
Baehel, though Vickery, I believe, like a good old 
fellow, as he is, means to try and save something 
for her out of the wreck. But that isn't all. My will, 
which we thought to be rather a joke at the time, 
proveis even now to have had a suspicion of absur- 
dity about it* I fsmcied Fd really something to 
^^'^ jou know* It seeods I hadn't. My Uttle 
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property has gone. It stood in my uncle's name as 
surviving trustee, and — ^well, lie was quite welcome 
to it. I wish it had been of more help to him than 
it seems to have been. But it pained Rachel very 
much to tell me this, as you may suppose. She 
thought I had been unfairly used; and yet how 
could she reproach her father, whom she loved, so 
dearly? She couldn't in words, you know; and 
yet to accuse him even in thought, and perhaps she 
couldn't altogether avoid doing that, troubled her 
sorely. It seemed a wrong done to his memory. 
There was something sacrilegious about it. One 
can't blame the dead, they're so helpless : they 
can't answer or explain — ^and she loved him so ! 
Then she talked of working hard, and at some 
distant date, far distant of course, paying me back 
— making good, she called it — ^the money that's 
gone. Well, I wouldn't Hsten to that ; and I said 
and did all I could to comfort her. I told her of 
the will I'd made — ^thanks to you, old feUow — 
leaving her all I possessed, or thought I possessed. 
I explained to her, or tried to, that the money was 
therefore really her own, all along — to do what she 
liked with, to hand to. my uncle, if she had so 
pleased. And that there was nobody to be blamed 
in the matter ; that my intentions had been antici- 
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pated, that was all. I couldn't quite get her to see 
it as I wanted her to ; but I think she was relieved 
in some measure. I dwelt expressly upon her poor 
father's unvarying kindness to me, and how grateful 
I felt for it. And I assured her ag&in and again 
that the money was quite at his service, and that at 
the merest hint that he had needed it, I would 
cheerfully have made it all over to him. I added 
that it wasn't likely I should feel the want of it 
now. But that didn't cheer her much. She's very 
tender-hearted — we've always been like brother 
and sister together — and she regards me most 
affectionately. I'm sure I've done little enough to 
deserve it. The thought of my death troubled her 
extremely." 

" It's a pity, too," he added, after a pause. " I 
had looked forward to that money being a little 
provision for her. It's hard to go and leave her so 
poorly off as she must be. I do wish now that I'd 
settled down and been more industrious, and so had 
a little money of my own earning, to leave behind 
me. But it's vain wishing that. Poor Bachel ! 
What's to become of her ? I don't like to think. 
It seemed so cruel to leave her quite penniless and 
friendl ess. Of course old Vickery will stand by her 
to th^^^^khe's getting on in years is Vickery. 
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What's to happen — ^what's to become of her when 
lie's gone ? " 

I begged him to be at ease on that head. 
While I Kved, I assured him, Eachel should lack for 
nothing. So far as I might, I would constitute 
myself her guardian and protector. I would de- 
vote myself to promoting her welfare. Then, lest I 
had betrayed myself by* speaking too warmly, I 
promised also my mother's interest on her behalf. 
If need should arise, I said, the Down Farm should 
always be her home in the future. 

"How very good of you, Duke — ^and your 
mother! Fm sure a kinder soul never breathed. 
Do you know — ^this is but idle talk, yet I'll mention 
it, for it's on the tip of my tongue — I sometimes 
thought that you might take a fancy to Rachel. 
She's not beautiful, and she's led such a trying life, 
poor thing, that most likely she wouldn't be con- 
sidered very attractive by people generally. Her 
manner's so staid and subdued, and she hasn't the 
winning, lively airs and ways that girls of her age 
usually have. Yet she's so good and pure-minded, 
and affectionate. A man couldn't choose for a wife 
one nobler, or better, really. But I know it's use- 
less my talking like this. You esteem and respect 
Bachel, of course, no one that knows her could do 
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otherwise, but your heart, as you told me long since, 
is possessed by another. It can^t be helped ; and 
yet it seems a pity too/' 

I longed to tell him of his error, to avow to him 
the love I cherished for Rachel. How I despised 
myself for my old unlucky passion ! Yet I had 
been proud of it once, and had revealed it very fully 
to him with boyish effusiveness. He had e.ven 
envied me in regard to its romantic nature! It 
seemed a poor and paltry thing enough now; yet 
he still held fast to this old Rosetta episode in my 
story, and could not be convinced that it was ended 
for ever; that it had been but a fatuous, feverish 
business while it lasted ; and that now I was quit of 
it altogether. 

But I could not but be silent, however. If he 
were to know of my love, I felt that he would speak 
of it to Rachel, would, perhaps, intercede with her 
on my behalf, urging my suit upon her. And she, 
out of her love for him, able to deny him nothing/ 
might be tempted to yield me her hand. I could 
not accept it on such terms. It was the free gift of 
her heart I sought. Her love, won by mine ; not 
given me for another's sake. This might be hope- 
less ; but it was this I sighed for. 

So I held my peace; the while I felt I 
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was denying Tiim what he wonld have counted 
real comfort. I charged myself with cruelty to 
him. I was acting selfishly, with a duplicity and 
want of consideration for him opposed to the friend- 
ship I professed. And at such a time of all others ! 
But I satisfied myself that it was best so; that, 
indeed, it must be so. I could not tell h\m that I 
loved Bachel as deeply and fervently as he could 
wish. 

" It can't be helped,^' he repeated. '^ And, 
perhaps, one does wrong to be occupied with so 
many plans, and to be looking so far forward. Why 
need I busy myself " about a future in which there 
can be no share for me ? Yet, poor Rachel ! She 
has had so little happiness. I should like to think 
that she would be well cared for by-and-by, with 
time for peace and rest, and with some good, honest 
man for her husband, who'd know her real worth, 
and would prize her, and do all he might to make 
her happy. That can't be you, Duke, old friend, it 
seems. I was wrong to think it could. One can't 
dispose of other people's hearts, or indulge in cut- 
and-dried schemes for their future." 

It never once occurred to him, apparently, that 
Bachel did not love me: possibly could not be 
brought to love me. Nor did he, I think, suspect 
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that her heart was wholly in his own keeping. Once 
it had seemed to me that he entertained suspicion of 
this. But it was clear that he did not now. 

"For another reason/' he said, presently, '^I 

regret the loss of my small property. I wanted to 

make a few little presents to the folks here whoVe 

been so good to me. Kem and Reube, and the rest 

of them. There's no one on the farm that hasn't 

shown kindness to me in some way or other. God 

bless them for it ! I wish I could repay them, in 

ho^N-^ver trifling a degree. Somehow, it's only by 

giving them money that one's able to show what one 

really fools in such case. And the light purse I 

bnnight down here with me is very light indeed 

now. Tliero's but a very few shillings left in it. 

Still. I should not like them to think I'd forgotten 

them or wi^s close-fisted with my money. I've 

novor boon that, as you know Duke ; thougli I'm well 

i^s^unxl that they didn't do what they did, poor souls, 

fv^r nivM\oy , or in any thought of getting it, but out of 

^implo ki-.dnoss and gvvdness of heart. God bless 

thorn for it ! 1 say again. And, Duke, dear old fellow, 

you must lot n\o W your debtor once more. Give them 

t?«^o)\ a Uttlo pTv>sont. will tou ? What vou think fit, 

^\y\ say it ov>TOe« frv.>ra me. and that I hadn't for- 

SvM»o« ,heu>. TV.^ Ke w.>^-t be tokened agaiiu* 
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you : it will be charged to me. But we should 
both, in any case, be forgiven for it. And say 
something kind to them all in my name. IM 
something more to tell you ; but I grow too weak. 
I must rest a while, I think. My voice is so faint, 
too; Fm sure you can hardly make out what I 
say. There's a drink of some sort on the mantel- 
piece, isn't there ? Thank you ; that's better. 
And don't take away your hand, please, Duke, even 
if I doze for a Httle. I should like to be sure 
that you are still beside me when I wake up again. 
My time's so short now. I must make the most 
of it — though it's a shame, I feel, to tie you to 
my bedside like this. But you won't mind. I 
know there's no end to your kindness to me." 

He had nothiog of an invalid's querulousness, 
though now and then he was somewhat fanciful. 
He was especially anxious that the light should 
fall fully upon those about him, so that he might 
see their faces well. Yet he had to be sheltered 
from any glare, for his eyes had grown weak, and 
were soon wearied. And a nervous sensitiveness 
oppressed him. Any sudden sound jarred painfully 
upon his ear, and agitated him extremely. His 
voice was now very faint and hollow ; his breathing 
was difficult; and, in speaking, he had often to 
VOL. m. x 
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stop and rest for a few moments. In this way, 
sometimes, liis ideas became disconnected, and lie 
was unable to express all lie bad designed to say. 
Late at night his mind wandered a good deal, and 
he spoke unintelligibly. He was usually composed 
again in the morning, however. 

In this state he lingered some days. 

"I grow more aild more sad, Duke, do you 
know, that Fve so little to leave behind me — to 
give away, I mean. I shouldn't like to be for- 
gotten all at once — ^yet I can leave nothing to 
those who are dear to me, to remember me by. 
And they'll need help to remember me. My life 
has been so brief, and so useless. But — Fve 
spoken to Rachel about it — ^you must have my 
sketch-books, Duke, and that easel of mine — ^the 
mahogany one I mean^— I left it in my chambers 
— ^my poor dear old chambers ! I didn't think 
when I shut the door on them, to come down 
here, that I was never to see them again ! 
My paint-box, too, Duke, that must be yours. 
It's only rubbish I'm giving you, or little 
better ; yet I know you'll care to have it, for 
my sake. There's a desk standing on the small 
round table, beside the fire-place — I should like old 
Vickery to have that. I often plagued him, and 
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laughed at him, but he^s a good old fellow really — 
and has been kind to Rachel. Then, for that queer 
friend of yours, who came one night and amused us 
QO much — ^Mole — ^wasn't his name ? I wish you^d 
see that he has my Shakespeare. It's odd how I 
<5ling to being remembered even by people Fve 
scarcely known, and whoVe forgotten me already, 
perhaps. But so it is. Dr. Turton must have my 
watch and chain — ^you'll mind that. Dear me, Fve 
little else left, I fear. Your uncle, Mr. Orme, 
wouldn't wear a ring, perhaps — no — but he'll accept 
kindly my little gold pencil-case, I daresay — and 
the ring must be for your mother, Duke. God 
bless her ! I know she'll prize it on my account. 
I wish with all my heart it was a priceless diamond, 
and not the trumpery thing it really is. And thaf s 
all, I think. Or there may be a trifle or two more. 
I should like something to be found for any friend 
who'll care to have a souvenir of me. I owe a few 
pounds, I think. But the furniture in my chambers 
will fetch enough to pay my debts with. They can 
be but few, and of small amount. And Rachel — 
bave I nothing left for her ? But she'll not forget 
me, there's no fear of that." 

This was the night before he died. The end 
came almost suddenly at last. 

H 2 
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Rachel had been reading to* him. A stream of 
wintry sunshine fell upon his bed, but the curtains 
were so arranged as to shade his face. He was 
lying very still, his hand lightly holding mine as I 
sat beside him. He was in no pain apparently ; but 
his weakness was extreme. 

He could scarcely heed, I think, what Rachel 
read j but her soft, musical tones seemed to soothe 
him. 

I noted that his gaze was slowly turned now 
upon Rachel, now upon me. He had been silent 
for some time. All at once, as he watched us by 
turns, he gave a little start, and smiled brightly. 
I fancied, but I could not be sure, that he had for 
himself discovered my hearths secret, and learnt my 
love for Rachel. 

He uttered a faint cry. Rachel closed her book 
— ^it was the New Testament — and hurried towards 
him, 

'^ Good bye ! ^^ he murmured very softly and 
tenderly. A little pressure of my hand, and then 
his fingers relaxed their grasp. His eyes were 
closed as though in sleep ; there was still a smile 
upon his parted lips. All was over. 

We were speechless; we could do nothing. 
We stood linked together by the poor dead boy. 
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not yet able to credit that lie had really gone from 
us. It seemed more reasonable to believe that life 
would yet stir within him, and gleam again from his 
«yes ; that he would speak to us, if but once more, 
if but a word. 

Softly my mother entered the room. She knelt 
down and tenderly rested her hand upon his heart. 
She rose with tearful eyes, stooped again to kiss him, 
and then lightly covered his face. 

Presently she strewed flowers upon the bed and 
drew us from the room. 

My poor boy-friend ! 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A DISCLOSURE. 



The shadow of deatli had fallen upon the old farm- 
house. Such deep sadness it had not known before^ 
in all my memory of it. We moved about its 
darkened rooms as silently as we might, subduing 
our voices, when there was imperative need to 
speak, as though we deemed that poor Tony could 
hear us yet, and that his rest — ^his everlasting rest ! 
— could be disturbed by stir or discourse of ours. 
We were numbed and stilled by our great sorrow. 
There was httle attempt on the part of any one to 
ofEer consolation to the rest. It would have seemed 
an assumption of superior fortitude. But we drew 
together, supporting our grief by sharing it, deriv- 
ing comfort from the sense of common sympathy and 
affection. My mother was perhaps the bravest of 
us. It was not her first experience of affiction.- 
And I noted that more and more she took my poor 
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suffering Eachel to her heart, as though she had 
been some wounded or half -frozen bird, that could 
only be cherished back to life by warm tenderness 
and unremitting solicitude. My uncle was grave 
and very silent. In a sort of shamefaced way he 
stole out, now and then, to see to the welfare of his 
farm. For the demands of the life about us could 
not be denied or overlooked ; although just then, 
in the immediate presence of our great trouble, it 
seemed hard that the world should be moving on 
80 regardlessly, busied as ever, time flying, clocks 
striking, the birds singing, the sun shining, just 
as though nothing had happened, and no cruel 
weight of woe had fallen with crushing vio- 
lence upon our hearts. This was of course 
in the first freshness of our grief. Time would 
prove, as ever, the true and sure nepenthe; the 
passing days, dark and cruel as they seemed, would 
yet leave with us resignation and relief, force to 
endure, and, at last, almost forgetfulness of our 
sorrow. Our burthen would grow perceptibly 
lighter; or would seem to do so, as increase of 
strength and courage came to us, and we learnt how 
strenuously nature fights against affliction, and in- 
terdicts despair. 

My mother found among her treasure two little 
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lockets of old-fashioned device ; she gave one to me, 
to Eachel the other. Each enclosed a light lock of 
the dead boy^s hair. 

He was buried in the sunniest comer of Pur- 
rington churchyard — ^away from the shadow of the 
cold grey tower, and the gloomy ghostly old yew 
tree — ^with the sweet, fresh, down breezes blowing 
freely upon his grave. The funeral was of a 
simple, almost of a homely sort ; but it was not the 
less touching on that score. The coffin was borne 
to the church, along the rude road across the down, 
upon the shoulders of our farm servants, in accord- 
ance with their earnest request. • They carried a 
light burthen enough, but they relieved each other 
at intervals on the way, so that all might join in 
this tribute of regard for the departed. Rachel, 
her hand clasped in my mother^s, followed the 
funeral. She was almost overwhelmed with grief, 
blanched, and very tremulous, but she had nerved 
herself for the effort, and she found courage to 
accomplish it. Of the little crowd assembled round 
the grave, there were none, even to the poorest, 
that had not contrived somehow to exhibit a scrap, 
of crape or black ribbon in evidence of sympathy 
and regret. Nor were tears and sobs lacking. 
When the service concluded, Rachel stood at the 
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"brink of the grave and let some few wintry flowers 
fall upon the coffin-lid — ^my mother had thought- 
fully provided them with that object — all, I noted, 
drew back a pace or two, as though recognising her 
superior right to mourn, in that she alone was 
kindred to the dead. A moment, and then, as her 
figure seemed to sway and a faint cry broke from 
her, my mother advanced and gently drew her 
away. One by one we took our last look at the 
open grave, and then sadly and slowly wended our 
way homewards again. 

I had written to Sir George, informing him of 
the loss I had sustained in the death of my friend, 
and requesting permission to remain some days 
longer in the country. I received no reply to my 
letter. 

I had no desire to indulge morbidly in sorrow. I 
was conscious that occupation would yield comfort ; 
that hard work and the resumption of my ordinary 
method of life would be best for me. Still my distress 
was very great ; the sense of my bereavement was 
new and most keen. I had not been disciplined ia 
suffering of this kind. Grief seemed to me, at this 
time^ the rightful tenant of my heart, not to be 
ousted without grave injustice and ingratitude to 
Tony's claims upon my love and my remembrance. 
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Any effort to turn my thoughts from him seemed a 
violence done to our friendship — ^an outrage of his 
memory. He was surely entitled to my sorrow now, 
seeing how completely he had been possessed of my 
affection in the past. The while I recognised a 
certain unwisdom in my melancholy, I yet clung to 
it. The thought of returning to London became 
odious to me. I had lost heart and appetite for 
work. 

So I lingered some weeks in the country, then 
gleaming under the fond, yet somewhat desponding 
smiles of a St. Martinis summer. The garden was- 
a litter of leaves. The woods and coverts about 
Overbury Hall, as the declining sun-rays touched 
them, awoke from sombre browns and greys into 
rich tints of golden bronze, bright orange, aud rich 
purple. The heavy dews of night and morning lent 
lustre to the meadows. The fields were bare, but 
their ribbed surfaces wore not as yet winter's look 
of bleakness and desolation, but were flushed with 
warm colour and pleasant diversities of light and 
shade. Something in the pensive tender aspect of 
the landscape and of the season harmonised with 
my mood, soothing and reheving me. 

Rachel had been anxious to quit the &rm-house 
and journey back to London, her home, as she 
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called it, poor child ! She feared lest she should 
seem to tax our hospitality unduly; her sense of ' 
gratitude was so earnest and intense that she almost 
recoiled from receiving further kindness at our 
hands. She felt, perhaps, that the debt she had 
incurred was more than she could repay ; there was 
a guileless kind of pride contained in her deep and 
touching humility. Something, too, she may have 
been moved by a desire to depart, so that she might 
hide her wounds even from our reverent eyes. She 
longed for the solitude to be secured in a crowded 
city. Suffering had made her so nervously sensitive 
that it pained her to think that she was thought of. 
But my mother would not hear of her quitting us, 
and interposed kindly but firmly to prevent it. 
Indeed it was clear that she had not strength for the 
journey. She was very weak and ailing, almost 
worn out with sorrow and suffering. 

Let me state honestly that it was not EacheFs 
presence in the farm-house that kept me there. I 
loved her with tender devotion ; but it was not a 
time to think of love — still less to speak of it. I 
saw her but rarely. I was never alone with her. 
For days she was confined to her room. And it 
was piteous to look upon her white wasted face; 
to hear her faint broken tones. Her distress was 
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extreme, and it was the more affecting in that she 
bore it so meekly and uncomplainingly, striving, 
indeed, so far as she might, to bear up against and 
overcome it. But her heart seemed to have perished 
within her ; it was dead and buried in her cousin^s 
^ave. My only comfort was in noting my mother^s 
exquisite tenderness for the suffering girl. In this 
way, it seemed to me, my own love for her found 
indirect expression. 

The days passed, I scarcely know how. A 
simple cross of white marble, bearing a brief in- 
scription, was erected over Tony^s grave. I wan- 
dered to and fro, pausing at various points asso- 
ciated with his memory. Here* — ^resting his book 
upon the gate — ^he had stood to make a drawing of 
the farm-house. There he had sketched the old 
bam, with Overbury Park and the church tower 
in the distance. And so on. He had never com- 
pleted the drawiugs. They were slight and unequal 
— ^yet full of pleasant promise and suggestiveness. 
How like his own life ! What had that been but a 
graceful sketch ? 

My uncle was growing uneasy, I perceived, by 
his mute contemplation of me, and his embarrassed 
way of toying with his snuff-box. 

I ve been wanting to speak to you for some 
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days past, Duke/^ lie said at length. ^^But 
Fve deferred it from time to time. I may 
as well say it now perhaps as at any other 
time.'' 

He had met me on the steps leading into the 
garden. 

" We're glad that you should be here, Duke, of 
course; that I need not tell you; though God 
knows the cause of your coming has been sad 
enough to us all. The poor boy's death has been 
a shock to you, such as you'll feel for a long while^ 
and you'll need time to get over it. I can well 
understand that. I wouldn't interfere with your 
sorrow in any way. But is it well to be idle, do 
you think ? I leave it to your own good sense. 
You're young, and this should be your working 
time, you know, if you're ever to do any work in 
the world. And work's a wholesome and a neces- 
sary thing, let me tell you. I wouldn't speak to 
you rudely or harshly, be sure of that, my boy^ 
But wouldn't it be as well for you to pluck up 
heart and be busy again ? Wouldn't that be the 
best for your own comfort and well-doing, don't 
you think?" 

I felt that he was right, and that I was fairly 
chargeable with my old offence of " going lopping. 
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about with my hands in my pockets/' to adopt 
Reubens framing of the indictment. 

' ^^ I'll go back to London to-morrow, uncle,'' I 
said. 

"No, no, I wouldn't have you be in such a 
liurry, neither. I only want you to think over 
it a bit." He was moving away. Then he ap- 
peared to hesitate. With an air of sudden reso- 
lution, he said — 

" There's something more I had to say. Come 
into the house for a minute or two." 

I followed him into the little parlour, looking 
on to the pathway leading to the farm-yard. He 
carefully closed the door after me. 

" Do you know how much your education as 
a lawyer and your living in London has cost 
altogether?" 

" No. I have not calculated." 

He told me the amount. It took me by sur- 
prise; it was much more than I had thought 
possible. 

" I fear I have seemed very extravagant." 

" It's not that. The money's gone, and it's 
no use fretting over it. The law's an expensive 
profession, and what with premiums and stamps, 
the sum is soon made up. I don't charge you 
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with extravagance. It^s a pity, of course, that 
you didn't know your own mind better. You 
hked the notion of becoming a lawyer well enough, 
when it was first proposed to you. Well, you 
were but a lad at the time. And you were anxious 
to get away from home, and see something of the 
world. It was natural, no doubt, though it pressed 
hard upon us— upon your mother, I should say. 
YQ. not speak of myself. And you didn't care for 
ferming. Well, you had your way. But now it 
seems you don't care for the law. And you've 
taken up with another caUing." 

I said that art would be my profession in the 
future — ^that I meant to become a painter. 

''Yes, I've imderstood that. But are you sure 
you're right this time, Duke? Because you're no 
longer a boy. There should be an end now of these 
mistakes — 'false starts' as they call them in the 
racing world. They waste time, and strength, and 
money. I'm not miserly, as you know; and all I 
have will be yours one day, most likely, after your 
poor mother's gone. I'm not thinking of sparing 
my purse. But it's time that you worked for your 
own Uving, and were independent of help from me. 
A man, and you're a man now, owes that duty to 
himself." 
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I answered rather proudly that I was already 
practically independent, that I secured the means of 
living by my services in the studio of Sir Greorge 
Nightingale. 

^'Yes, I was coming to that/^ he said. His 
voice had become hoarse, and he was much agitated, 
the while he seemed striving to appear calm. I 
noticed that his fingers were nervously twitching at 
the lappets of his coat. And now, unconsciously, I 
think, he had buttoned it up almost to his throat, as 
though the action was somehow bracing to his 
resolution. 

"There are certain things that have long 
been kept from you, properly, I think. There 
was no good telling you of them, while 
you were not of an age to understand them. 
But the time has come when you should know 
them. When, indeed, you must know them. 
For it seems to me you have a choice ta 
make." 

" A choice ? '' 

"Yes. A choice that will greatly afEect your 
future life — and our lives here, too.'' 
I do not understand.'' 

You have to choose between your mother and 
Sir George Nightingale." 
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Sir George Nightingale ! Again I must say I 
do not understand/^ 

'^ Sir George NigJitingale is your father ! Now 
do jou understand ? 



ii 
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CHAPTER XIV 



THB DEAD PAST. 



My amazement was extreme. The strange reve- 
lation came npon me like a blow. For a moment 
it fairly stunned me. I was speecliless^ almost 
senseless, with surprise. My first thought, when I 
could think at all, was that my uncle had gone 
mad. When I ventured to look at him — ^I could 
not immediately — ^in my feeling of stupefaction I 
had covered my eyes with my hands — ^he had 
turned away from me, and was leaning upon the 
window-sill, as though unwilling to witness my 
great trouble. He was much moved and distressed 
without doubt; but I could not question his perfect 
sanity. Next came the reflection, ludicrous in ita 
incongruity just then — ^but yet not to be resisted — 
that I had unwittingly served a writ upon my own 
father ! It was an unseemly recollection at snch a 
moment ; but my brain was in such a whirl, I wa& 
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glad to make sure of any practical rational thought, 
however little importance it might in truth possess. 
We remained silent for ^ome minutes. 

"Sir George Nightingale is my father?'^ I 
demanded dt length, in a gasping voice, that 
sounded strangely even to myself. I could not 
recognise it as my own. It was as the voice of 
some one I had never known. 

« Yes ! '' 

I had almost looked for his contradicting his 
former statement — ^f or his assuring me that I had 
misunderstood him. The thing was still so in- 
credible to me. 

" You never suspected this ? " 

"Never.'' 

" He breathed no word of it ? Made no sign ? '' 

"None.'' 

"Yet the opportunity was afEorded him. Let 
him deny that if he dare," said my uncle, with 
unusual warmth. " You bore from here a letter to 
him, which told him all. It was not written by my 
advice. It was written in spite of my advice. But 
your mother wished it to be : so you took the letter 
with you to London. You delivered it to him, the 
contents being unknown to you. It was thought 
right that you should know nothing of them. The 

N 2 
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result showed that we had judged correctly. You 
gave him the letter informing him that you were 
his own only son — and he said ^nothing ! '' 

" He has been most kind to me/' I said, plead- 
ingly. 

'^ Oh, he can be kind, most kind. Soft speeches 
and sweet smiles cost him nothing. Did he own 
you for his child ? Did he take you to his heart as 
his son ? Did he avow the wrongs done to the wife 
who loved him^ — ^the wife he abandoned and left to 
starve, or worse ? Did he speak one word of peni- 
tence, of remorse ; did he hint even at the sins he 
has conmiitted, at the evil he has wrought ! No ! 
and you tell me of his kindness ! I tell you that 
he was a liar and a coward and a villain from the 
beginning. He remains so still.^' 

My uncle spoke vehemently, trembling with 
passion the while, and striking the table noisily with 
his clenched hand. Anger had lent him words — 
even eloquence. I had never before known him so 
greatly excited. 

" And now it is for you to choose between your 
mother — ^what she has been to you all your life, 
you know, I need not surely remind you — and this 
scoundrel, who has been, as you say, so kind to you, 
that he shrinks from owning you as his son 1 " 
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He is my father, you tell me. Please to recol- 
lect that. Do not speak of him in a way his son 
should not hear/^ 

" What ! I may not speak of him ! What 
possesses you ? Have you, too, become infatuated 
about this man ? Has he so won you over by his 
false tongue and his glozing airs that you are blind 
to his real nature ? that you are deaf to the truth 
about him ? '' 

'' He is my father/' 

''A father who ignores you, a father who 
scarcely knew of your existence, a father who, for 
long years and years, has troubled himself in no 
way concerning you, well content that you should 
starve, so long as he was not plagued to buy bread 
for you!'' 

" He is my father. I am not his judge. Still 
less is it for me to punish him." 

I scarcely knew what I said. Certainly I could 
not grasp the full significance of my uncle's words, 
of his charges against Sir George. Yet I felt that 
it was not to my ears that such severe censure of 
him should be addressed. 

" Oh, you lay stress upon your duty as a son!" 
said my uncle, bitterly. '^ Pray, is that due less to 
your mother than to this man ? Are the wrongs 
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slie has sustained at his hands nothing in your 
eyes V 

" Does she ask me to avenge them ? '' 

'^ No ! '' cried a voice behind me. My mother 
had entered the room. 

"Hugh/^ she said, gently but firmly, as she 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, ^^you promised to 
be calm.'' 

"I hope to be so. I have tried to be so, 
Mildred,'' he said, after a pause. With an effort 
he regained something of his ordinary composure. 
*^ I will be more patient in the future. Forgive me, 
Duke, if I have expressed myseK too warmly. I 
desired only to set before you, plainly as I might, a 
very painful story. I have been hurried into 
passion and violence. But that is over now. I'm 
calm again, as you see. Of your duty as a son it 
is for you to judge. But the mention of your 
father's name — the thought of it even — ^fires my 
heart strangely. It has done so any time this score 
of years past. May I never be brought face to face 
with him ! The trial — ^the temptation would be too 
great for me. For your mother's wrongs, they are 
not to be avenged by you or by me. So she has 
willed it ; or, do you think I would have waited all 
this time and struck no blow on her behalf? I 
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liave yielded to her wishes — ^her commands in this 
matter ; and she has good warrant for her decision. 
Vengeance is not for us, though it^s hard, very 
hard, sometimes, to sit down meekly with one's 
hands before one and do nothing when cruel injury 
has been inflicted upon us, or upon those dear to us. 
And then, to find sin prosperous, and the sinner 
great — ^honoured — ^famous ; the world bowing down 
before him ! But FU not revile him more. He is 
your father, as you say, Duke — and he's Mildred's 
husband. I'll not forget that, and I'll bridle my 
tongue. I'll tell what I have to tell — ^for it must 
be told now — as simply as may be. Give me your 
Tceys, Mildred." 

She gave them to him. He opened her desk 
and took from it a little packet of papers. There 
fell from these, as he placed them on the table 
before him, the oval miniature in its washed leathern 
-case I had seen but once before, when I was quite a 
child. Again I held it in my hands and examined 
it. I could trace little likeness in it to Sir George. 

" He has much changed since this was painted," 
I observed. 

" Changed ! " said my mother, faintly. " No 
wonder. Yet it was done by his own hand, years 
fiince, before our marriage. It was like him once. 
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At least I thought so. But he did not do himself 
justice. He was very handsome then. He is hand- 
some still, no doubt, however changed. And he is 
not the only one who has changed.'^ She spoke 
with half- closed eyes, pressing her hand *upon her 
forehead. 

My thoughts went back to the old time, when I 
had first found the miniature in my mother* s desk, 
after seeing the large portrait of Lord Overbury at 
Jtho Hall. Had the fact that both pictures were the 
work of the same hand, and betrayed something of 
the same method of art, blended and confused them 
in my mind, even in its then unskilled and im- 
mature condition ? 

I romomberod that I had then blamed myself, 
for viewing my fiUher's portrait with a certain 
a|>athy I found almost unaccountable. It was dif- 
ferent now. He lived ; I had seen him, and knew 
him. 

*• You told me he was dead, mother,'' I said 
j^>ntly to her. 

** Ws^v; he not dead then to both of us ? Is ^^ 
not d.>^a. stilK to me. at least ? " She t<MiY ^^ 
Wul in he«i and held it while my unde ti-^^l ^^ 

^vMTY vxf the JVJ^t. 

1 cwuiot fV|Kx*t it pnvis»c^ly in his worife ^ 1^^ 
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still too mucli confused and disturbed to gather 
much more than the purport of his discourse* 
While I remember well his attitude and manner as 
he spoke — ^the dignitj with which he had suddenly 
become invested, and the unaccustomed fluency of 
his speech — ^yet his exact phrases have escaped me. 
Moreover it will be convenient to engraft upon his 
story certain particulars which it did not embrace, 
and which came to my knowledge at a later date. 

The packet contained only the certificate of my 
mother^s marriage, and a few faded-looking letters. 

Concisely stated, my nucleus story was to this 
effect : — 

Hugh and Mildred Orme were the only children 

of old David Orme, of the Down Farm. Mildred 

had been christened after her aunt, her father^s 

sister, an elderly maiden lady living at Bath in fair 

circumstances, but whose property at her decease 

devolved upon David Orme. While on a visit to 

Miss Orme at Bath, Mildred, a girl of seventeen or 

so — ^high-spirited, and of remarkable beauty, had 

been sent to school to receive instruction in music 

iid drawing, and other accomplishments. Miss 

nae had desired that her niece should receive a 

ther more refined education than was usual with 

"iners^ daughters at that period. David Orme had 
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opposed this step ; bat he had been overruled by 
his sister, who claimed a right to promote the edu- 
cation of her niece and god-daughter. At the 
school Mildred att^nd^^ she first met G-eorge 
Nightingale. He was there in the character of 
assistant to his father, the drawing-master of the 
establishment. Frequently the old man's failing 
health kept him from the school ; at such times 
Greorge would give the lessons in his father's stead. 
Between the young drawing-master and his 
beautiful pupil an attachment sprung up. At least, 
he did not hesitate to avow his love for her, and he 
became possessed of her affections. It was said of 
him — for he was notoriously poor, and involved in 
debt — ^that he was tempted by a report that she 
was an heiress. She was known to be the daughter 
of a rich farmer, and it was believed that she would 
inherit the property of her aunt. That old Miss 
Orme's income would terminate with her life was 
not then generally understood. StiU Mildred's 
prospects were of too modest a kind to be especially 
alluring to a fortune-hunter or a necessitous man. 
More probably he loved her truthfully for her 
beauty, and^ for herself. He formally proposed fer 
her Kand. David Orme .^^M| n f H i Iieair of his snit^ 
and ordered the disocmttf^^^^Hlttindl's cbsw- 
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ing-lessons. He addressed his sister on the subject 
in very peremptory terms, threatening to come to 
Bath to carry away his daughter. To the young 
man he wrote, it was admitted, most insultingly. 

Then came a great scandal. Mildred escaped 
from her aunt^s house, eloped with George Nightin- 
gale^ and became his wife. 

David Orme was furious. He never forgave his 
•daughter. He commanded that she should not be 
mentioned again in his presence. He declared that 
his doors should be for ever closed agaiQst her. He 
struck her name out of the Family Bible, and made 
a new will, bequeathing aU his property to. his 
son Hugh. He died very soon afterwards, attri- 
buting his shortened life, and the sorrows of his 
'Closing days, to the ingratitude and misconduct of 
his daughter. 

At this time Miss Orme was already dead. She 
had supplied such assistance as she could to the 
young couple. They were now left penniless — de- 
pendent only upon the exertions of young George 
Nightingale. These should have sufficed. His 
talents had been recognised ; he had received much 
patronage and encouragement. It was even said 
that he had been spoiled by the overpraise of Bath 
society. 
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But the marriage had not been a happy one. 
He was heard to avow that it had ruined him. It 
had entailed upon him cold looks and scandalous 
whisperings, and the loss of many friends. He had 
been so f^ted as a bachelor. As a married man he 
was disregarded. He grew impatient, discontented, 
angry with himself, and with all about him. He 
repented his marriage. His creditors were threaten- 
ing him. 

Against his wife he could fairly bring no charge. 
Had she not suffered by her marriage not less than 
he had ? But already his heart was cooling towards 
her. Poverty had stepped between them. It had 
not changed her love one whit — ^had intensified it 
rather — but it was destroying his. And then he 
was ambitious, self-seeking. His home had become 
miserable — unendurable to him. His indignation at 
what he held to be his unmerited misfortune, 
rankled and festered within him. 

Still eome friends remained to him — among them 
Lord Overbury and Lord and Lady Wycherley. 
When his child was born. Lord Overbury was 
sponsor to the infant, lending him his name of 
Marmaduke. His lordship was not very favourably 
regarded by the more refined society of Bath. A 
nobleman of sporting tastes, rude manners, reck- 
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less^ extravagant, and it was said of somewhat 
vicious life. Still there was no very distinct accu- 
sation against him in those days ; and he had cer- 
tainly encouraged the young painter, rewarding 
In'm handsomely for his labours. 

Lady Wycherley, too, had been kind to Mrs. 
Nightingale at a time when she much needed and 
greatly prized kindness. Her ladyship was a beauty 
then, with a husband much older than herself. She 
was light-hearted and somewhat light-headed ; but 
her name was at this time free from the serious 
reproach her folly and sin brought upon it after- 
wards. My mother always spoke gently of the 
erring woman. 

Greorge Nightingale quitted Bath alone, sud- 
denly, and secretly, to avoid arrest, it was said, 
and to seek fame and fortune in London. He had 
been furnished by Lord Overbury with a sufficient 
sum of money and with letters of introduction. His 
wife and child were to rejoin him at a future date, 
when he had been able to prepare for them some- 
thing of a home in town. He left fifty pounds with 
his wife for her support meanwhile. After a week 
or BO he sent to her for twenty pounds of this 
fifty. She never heard from him again. She 
wrote to him repeatedly, but obtained no answer 
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to her letters. She had never seen him since. 
His parting words had been most affectionate. 
His one letter from London was hnrriedly written, 
but betrayed no lack of tenderness. Had he de- 
signed to abandon her for ever ? 

" He left her to the tender mercy of his friend, 
Lord Overbury,'' said my uncle, sternly. '^ There 
was a corrupt and infamous compact between 
them!" 

His lordship had frequently seen Mildred Orme 
before her marriage. She was a daughter of one 
of the tenants upon the Overbury lands. 

In Bath he had been the constant companion 
of her husband, his chief patron and friend. Some- 
thing shocked by his uncouth bearing and speech, 
she had yet faith in his disinterestedness. With 
all his roughness, it seemed probable that he was 
really kind-hearted, generous, and honest. She 
was soon undeceived. 

He persecuted her with the most shameful 
addresses. 

She was almost friendless — her money was 
well nigh exhausted. Her alarm was extreme; 
but her courage did not .desert her. Despair per- 
haps lent her strength. Li an angry scene she 
braved and defied the villain, dismissing him from 
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her presence. Then she fainted away, pressing to 
her heart her child, as though it had been a shield. 

In proof of this dreadful passage in his narra- 
tive my uncle produced a letter addressed to her 
by Lord Overbury. It avowed his passion for her,. 
his fixed determination to possess her. It pointed 
out that starvation was threatening both her and 
her child, and that her only hope of life and safety 
lay in her yielding to his suit. Moreover, it con- 
veyed in the plainest terms that her husband had 
deserted her, wilfully, and with premeditation, 
conniving at his own shame and at her undoing. 
It was a brutal letter ; horrible in its frankness. 

With help from Lady Wycherley, carrying her 
child in her arms, Mrs. Nightingale fled from 
Bath, and took refuge with her brother, Hugh 
Orme. She had never since quitted the Down 
Farm. When her father had discarded her, 
scarcely less angry and indignant than he was,, 
she had vowed never to set foot in the old house 
again. Time had cancelled that rash pledge. 
David Orme was dead; her need and her trouble 
was most urgent ; and Hugh would take no denial. 

'^I knew nothing of what was happening in 
Bath,'' he said, " or I should have been at her side 
to help her, long before. Be sure of that, Duke." 
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" I was proud, and I was punislied/^ murmured 
my mother. "I wanted noiie to know of the 
misery that had followed upon my marriage. I 
wanted to endure alone. That could not be. I 
thank God for it now.^' 

Poor Lady Wycherley suffered for her kindness 
to my mother. She drew upon herself the love of 
Lord Overbury. 

What were the drugs, the charms, the conjura- 
tion, the mighty magic of this man ? He had the 
repute of a successful lover — ^hideous, brutal as he 
was. But he possessed a certain force of character 
— an animal violence of disposition. He hurled 
himself against obstacles, and trampled them down. 
Thus, iu many cases, he succeeded in attaining his 
ends. 

Lady Wycherley fled with him, and subse- 
quently, as the reader knows, became his wife. She 
wrote to inform my mother of her marriage — ^a 
strange, penitent, incoherent letter. Afterwards at 
intervals she wrote again — ^when she was separated 
from her husband— neither asking nor obtaining 
replies to her letters. It was as though she clung 
to the woman who had displayed a fortitude 
superior to her own. 

In this wise only can I explain the distrust my 
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mother had exhibited, when informed by Eosetta 
of her marriage with Lord Overbury. My mother 
was unconvinced that the real Lady Overbury did 
not stiU survive. 

It was at this troubled period of my mother's 
life, as I gathered, that my uncle had first sought 
legal help from the late Mr. Monck. But whatever 
his advice had been, no action followed thereon. Li 
this way, however, something of these early events 
had, no doubt, become known to Mr. Monck's clerk 
— ^Vickery. 



VOL. m. 



CHAPTEE XV. 



A BITTER STOBY. 



That my uncle's revelations had been most painfal 
to us ^1 1 need not say. Dead silence followed his 
narrative. For my part I could not speak. Some- 
how it seemed that I was constituted the judge of 
my father; the impeachment of him was plainly 
addressed to me ; sentence against him was looked 
for at my hands. I could not utter it. I could not 
even frame it in my own mind. My consternation 
was too great. I still clung desperately to un- 
reasonable doubts. With something of a convul- 
sive effort I closed my mind against conviction. 

My mother still held me by the hand, as though 
she dreaded my being torn from her, or my being 
moved to f orgetf ulness of her. And now and then 
she directed timorous glances at my face, seeking 
to read there my thoughts, with a kind of fear lest 
I should judge her harshly or misinterpret her con- 
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duct. At times I noted she trembled violently, and 
the dew of exceeding suffering glistened upon her 
forehead. This story of the past wounded her like 
a knife. Yet, as I learnt afterwards, she had 
insisted upon being beside me the while it was told 
to me, although my uncle had almost forgotten this, 
it seemed, having been prematurely hurried into his 

« 

recital. He had been waiting an opportunity for 
entering upon it, and one had occurred almost 
before he was aware. 

'' It was thought well, Duke,^^ he said, " to with- 
hold from you knowledge of these facts until you 
were of an age to understand them fully. For my 
part I wish they could have remained hidden from 
you altogether. That might have been, perhaps, but 
for what has recently occurred. Your going to 
London almost involved introduction to your father. 
So your mother judged at least. She thought it 
due to him that he should at any rate know of your 
existence. Well, without acknowledging you, he 
has been kind to you, you say. He has offered you 
employment, and a home in his house. His motive 
in doing this ? Does he or not seek to detach you 
from your mother ? I tell you plainly that I have 
no faith in him. That I think of him now exactly 
as I thought of him twenty years ago. I will have 

o 2 
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no dealings with him. I will not change words with 
him. I will not look upon his face this side of the 
grave, if I can avoid it. But I will not again 
wound you by expressing in plain terms my opinion 
of him. Only be sure of this : he is now what he 
was then. His conduct shows it. Or why did he 
hesitate to call you his son ? Well, it is for you to 
decide what you will do. Mind I hold out no threat. 
I know what you have been both to your mother 
and to me. You are very dear to us, dearer than I 
care to say, than I can find words to say, for my 
heart cannot make its way into speech — ^least of all 
in such a case as this. Fll not speak, therefore, of 
closing the farm-house doors against you. Some- 
thing of that I may, at one time, have had in my 
thoughts ; but it's gone from me now. Only, don't 
close the doors yourself. Don't part from us with- 
out well knowing why. If you are to choose this 
man's side, to cleave to him rather than to your 
mother — and no doubt he can help you on to fortune 
— ^luck has favoured him and he's prosperous and 
can make others so — be sure of what he really is, 
and learn from his treatment of others how he may 
treat you some day. There, I'll say no more. I'U 
leave it to you, Duke, and, God willing. Til not 
repine or quarrel with you, let you decide what you 
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may/^ So lie ended abruptly, collecting the papers 
before him into a little pile, his hands trembling 
nervously as lie did so. 

I could not speak for some moments. My heart 
beat with a painful rapidity and violence. 

" I must see Sir George/^ I said at length. 

'^ Must see him again ? Why ? '^ 

" He has been accused — ^justly, perhaps. But, at 
least, he is entitled to be heard in his own defence. 
That must be if I am to be his judge, as God knows, 
I never wished to be. I must see him and tell him 
of these charges against him.^^ 

" He will deny them. He will persuade you of 
their injustice.^' 

" I cannot condemn him unheard.'^ 

My mother pressed my hand tenderly. In her 
judgment I had decided rightly. 

" Be it so,^^ said my uncle gloomily. '^ Only be 
careful, Duke. You are no match for him.^^ 

'^Let me take these papers and confront hinn 
with them. Trust me.^^ 

" Can you trust yourself ? '' 

'^ I promised to see him again. It was my last 
word when I parted from him in London.^^ 

" Be it so then,^^ he repeated. " You must keep 
your word. Take the papers. Think of your 
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mother, and of what she has suffered. So you may 
be armed against him/' 

"And if he confesses his sin/' I said with 
hesitation ; '* if he is indeed penitent — ^is there to be 
no forgiveness for him, nor hope of forgiveness ? " 

"Let him come back to the wife he has 
abandoned — ^let him avow his penitence on his 
knees before the woman he has wronged — ^it will be 
time enough then to talk of forgiveness. Again I 
tell you, think of your mother and her sufferings. 
She should hold the first place in your heart, and 
not this man, your father, who shrinks from owning 
you. Remember that.'' 

With a stem face and a certain solemn move- 
ment of his hand that added impressiveness to his 
speech, he strode from the rooni. My mother 
thnnv her arms round me and kissed me tenderly. 

*' You will remember, also, that you are speak- 
ing to your father, Duke." 

She whispered this cautiously, as though fearing 
lest she should be overheard bv mv uncle. It was 
plain that ho, usually so submissive to her slightest 
wishes, had asserted his authority in this matt^, 
iworruliug her in some measure, fearing, perhaps, 
fotuinino yielding and £edhune of decisiom on her 
)VMrt. Could it bo that she loved her husband still? 
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It was certain tliat no word ©f blame or charge 
against him had fallen from her lips. And now her 
eyes were dim with tears. 

" Grod bless you, Duke. And come back to me 
soon — ^you will, I know you will — ^but do not harden 
your heart against him.^' 

Early the next morning I quitted the farm for 
London. I bade adieu to Bachel in a few rather 
formal phrases. She was surprised, I think, at the 
abruptness of my departure. But I could not ex- 
"phin. to her its object and motive. 

I was greatly depressed. The story of the past 
weighed very heavily upon my heart, wounding and 
bruising it sorely. The future seemed dark and 
threatening to me. I was entering upon a most 
painful and difficult task. I was beset with doubts 
as to how I should accomplish it. I tortured my- 
self with fanciful pictures of my forthcoming inter- 
view with Sir George: revolving, mentally, over 
and again, the possibilities of the case ; rehearsing 
the words I intended to utter, and framing the 
answers it was probable that he would make to me. 
It was a most miserable and futile occupation. Such 
things never happen as we plan them ; but usually 
take quite different and unexpected turns and 
forms. I felt acutely the burthen of responsibility 
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that had fallen upon me. I seemed to be growing 
old with undue rapidity : the events of the last few 
weeks had so saddened me as to sap away some- 
thing of my life. 

I dreaded lest I should be blameably weak — 
lest I should be foolishly severe. I mistrusted 
my own strength of mind and powers of judgment. 
I knew that I was still capable of much '^ boy- 
ishness'^ of conduct. I liked Sir George, the 
while I could not pretend to feel towards him 
the affection a son ordinarily feels for a father. 
But he had been kind to me, and I was grateful. 
I admired him. I recognised the singular charm 
of his manner. Its influence I had been unable 
to resist. There was danger of his cajoling me 
out of my sense of right. I was bound to hear 
such explanation, if any, as he might choose to 
offer. A graceful attitude, a soft smile, a tender 
pressure of the hand, a few easily-turned sentences, 
admirably delivered, and I might be subject to 
him again, enthralled by him completely. I was 
weak enough even for that ; or feared that I was. 

On the other hand, I was fully sensible of the 
deep wrongs my mother had received at his hands. 
She had been treated most cruelly, most in- 
famously. My heart burned and throbbed violently 
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as I thouglit of all she had undergone. No cen- 
sure, no punishment seemed too severe for the 
man who had brought upon her this long and 
wholly unmerited suffering. I was bound, at least, 
to shrink from him with repugnance. But, then, 
he must have an opportunity of explaining his 
conduct. Could he explain it? Could he prove 
anything in his defence ? And would he, if he 
could? 

My love for Eachel was for the while driven from 
my heart. There seemed no room in it just then 
for tender sentiments. They were expelled by the 
angry and conflicting thoughts and purposes that 
possessed it. The statement conveys as complete a 
description as I can furnish of my mental condition 
at this time. 

I found Sir George in his studio. 

He was busy before his easel, working with 
almost a feverish alacrity and appetite, as it seemed 
to me. His eyes were very bright, and there was 
a flush upon his cheeks. 

" Ah, Duke,'^ he said cheerily. " So you^re 
back again. Fm very pleased to see you.^' And 
he advanced to meet me. 

'' What has happened V* He stopped suddenly, 
gasdng at me curiously. " Something, I can see. 
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And sometliing serions^ too. You wear crape. 
Ah ! I remember. You have lost your poor young 
friend. You wrote to tell me of it ; but I was too 
busy — I mean I hadn^t the heart — ^to answer you. 
But I feel for you, I do assure you, Duke.'' He 
paused for a moment. "No,*' he resumed, ''ifs 
more than that. How white you look ! Are you 
ill ? What has happened, I ask you ? Why do 
you stand there silent ?" 

I could not answer him. The words I had 
planned to say had gone from my mind. I only 
knew that I felt faint, and weary, and strangely 
confused. I was trembling in every limb. 

" I see,'' he said, in an altered tone. '' You have 
had news, bad news — of me — ^is it not so ? We are 
to meet on different terms henceforth. Your friends 
in the country have been talking of me. Well ? and 
what did they tell you ?'' 

^^All, Sir George." 

His face paled, suddenly. He frowned and bit 
his lips. His expression varied quickly. It was 
now angry — ^now sorrowful — now almost con- 
temptuous. 

"And they did not spare me! Why should 
they ? It was a bitter story, no doubt." 



" A very bitter story. Sir George." 
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WeU— they told you—? '' 

That I was your son, Sir George/^ 

He bowed his head, studying the floor with 
ahrinkmg half-closed eyes. 

" Can^t you call me father, Duke ? ^' he asked in 
a subdued, plaintive tone. 

" The word is so new to me,^^ I said simply. He 
fllung from him passionately the paint-brush he had 
been holding in his hand. He turned away from 
me and leant against the mantel-piece. It was 
exactly in that attitude I had seen him on my first 
introduction to the studio. 

''No, you cannot call me father,'' he said, 
hoarsely. "I have no right to expect that. It 
cannot be. And yet, I had hoped, Duke, that you 
might be able to care for me, if but a little. I 
thought I might win something of your — ^regard, FU 
say — as a friend; your love, as a son, I knew I 
could not claim.'' 

" Indeed, Sir George ^" 

'' Hush, Duke. Be careful not to say with one 
breath what you needs must unsay with the next. 
And don't, don't for God's sake tell me that I have 
been kind to you. The reproach would be too 
cruel." His voice failed him. It was some 
moments before he spoke again. 
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" You liad no suspicion of all tliis before ? 
. " Indeed I never dreamt of such a thing. Even 
now it seems scarcely credible to me/^ 

" It is true. I am your father. Better, perhaps, 
if you had never known it. But no, it is part of my 
punishment that you should know it. Your mother, 
Duke,^^ he asked presently, " you left her well ? " 

^^She has been suffering. The story that had 
to be told '' 

"True. It must have pained her deeply .^^ He 
was silent again. 

" We are to part then, Duke, I suppose. You 
are forbidden to be with me. You are to discard 
me now, in that I for so long a time ignored you. 
Isn't that so ? '' 

" When I left London, I promised to return to 
you. Sir George.^' 

" I remember. I thought that something like 
this might happen. I was sure of it. And I 
wanted, at least, to see you again. We are to be 
strangers henceforth ? " 

I could not reply. He went on in a musing, 
despondent, submissive tone. 

" You are bound to fulfil your mother's wishes; 
she has never forfeited her claims upon your duty. 
She must be obeyed, at whatever cost to me.'' 
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Will it cost you anything, Sir George ?^^ I 
asked, with some anger. 

'' I may not speak of myself/^ he answered. " I 
am bonnd to bear the consequences of my own acts. 
I have borne them hitherto, though how severely 
they have tried me I may not tell — ^you will not, 
perhaps, beKeve. I must bear them still. God 
knows how ! ^' 

" Oh, Sir George ! ^^ I cried to him, '^ can you 
urge nothing of excuse, of explanation ? Will you 
not even avow sorrow, penitence, for what you have 
done ? '' 

'' What would it avail ? Who would credit me ? 
I have sinned past forgiveness, beyond the reach of 
pity. Can you think that I have not suffered, that 
I do not suffer now, that I shall not always suffer ? 
But the past is past. What has been done cannot 
be undone. You ask — ^you expect of me — ^what ? 
Words ? They are vain. Deeds ? I can do nothing ; 
but bear my punishment — ^not shrinking from it; 
courting it, rather — as bravely as I may. And I 
have a duty to fulfil — to the world — to my position 
— ^to the fame I have achieved. I have cast off and 
sacrificed wantonly, cruelly, wickedly, it may be, 
other ties, but not that one. I have maintained 
it, and I will maintain it. But do you fancy I 
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escape unscathed? Do you come here to take 
vengeance for my sins against your mother?*' 

" No, indeed not/' But with an abrupt move- 
ment of his hand he waved away my interposition. 
He had lost his usual command over himself. He 
was speaking with strange violence and passion. 

" She has been avenged most amply — she is 
avenged incessantly. You cannot look into my 
heart. You do not know what my life has been. 
You cannot think how keen and killing is per- 
petual self-reproach; how heavily weighs the 
sense of unending shame ; how much it costs to 
live a lie ! And was it nothing, can you believe, 
to forego calling you my son? The word has 
been on my lips a thousand times. Was it 
nothing to know that you would never call 
me father, or love and honour me as a child should, 
but must rather shun and shrink from me always? 
You are dear to me, Duke, most dear. How 
tenderly I love you, God knows — you never 
can ! '' 

He stopped, exhausted or overcome by his 
emotion, and sank into a chair. 

" I talk wildly and vainly. We must part, it 
seems. Be it so. You came with that object, 
and none other.'* 
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'' You will not then even ask to be forgiven ? '* 

" Forgiveness ? It may not be in such a case as 
mine. I have sinned too deeply. What/^ he 
asked^ suddenly, '^ did you come to ofiPer me terms 
of forgiveness?^^ 

I bore in mind my nucleus words — 

" Return to the wife you have abandoned— on 
your knees before her avow your penitence, and 
then it will be time to talk of forgiveness." 

He paused for some time. 

" It may not be, Duke," he said at length, 
rather coldly, and he leant back in his chair. 

I was leaving him. But an appealing movement 
of his hand retained me. 



CHAPTBE XVI. 

" RING FOB PROPEBT !" 

*^ Don't leave me yet, Duke. There is something I 
would say to you, if I could only find the right 
words ; but my mind's confused just now, my brain 
is all disordered. Tm faint and giddy. Tve not 
been well of late, and the remedies I have sought 
relieve me but for a little while, and bring upon me 
worse suffering afterwards. And now this has come 
upon me. Have patience with me.'' 

A sudden feebleness had afficted him. His 
voice had lost all firmness and tone. The light had 
gone from his eyes ; they were dim and colourless. 
He reclined infirmly in his chair, his thin white 
hands hanging down helplessly. There was some- 
thing alarming in his look of decrepitude and 
exhaustion. 

" I have but little in the way of explanation to 
submit to you, Duke. Only, before you judge a 
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man, you should know sometliing of the trials and 
temptations he has undergone ; you should live his 
life, if that might be ; at least, you should try and 
understand his heart — ^its troubles and secrets and 
sore perplexities. You should trace his sins to 
their source, for then you may Kght upon their 
excuse. 

" I was a spoiled child, prematurely forced into 
notice, over-indulged, ruinously fondled and flat- 
tered. I loved and I married — ^grievous errors 
both; for I was poor, in debt, and extravagant. 
Something of this you have, no doubt, heard 
before; but not all. Under circumstances of ex- 
treme pressure I left my wife and her child, 
yourself, to try and establish myself in 
London. 

" I am charged, of course, with abandoning her. 

But, when I quitted her, believe me, Duke, I had 

no such thought. Against your mother, my wife, I 

desire to say no word. I married her because I 

loved her. She is the only woman I have ever 

loved. But we were ill-suited to each other. That^s 

the plain truth. Our marriage resulted in misery 

to both. Under happier conditions this might have 

been otherwise. But the world seemed to be in a 

conspiracy against me. It was too strong for me. 
VOL. in. p 
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I ought not to Have married. I had not sufficient 
faith, or patience, or fortitude. 

" I left my wife, as I said, and came to London, 
alone, to fight my way to success. I had introduc- 
tions; they availed nothing. I cannot tell you how 
arduous were my struggles to win fortune and fame; 
to obtain, in the first instance, the merest subsist- 
ence. For months I was on the brink of starvation. 
I was destitute. I had pawned all my clothes. My 
sufferings were almost more than I could bear. 

" I received letters from my wife — ^not all she 
wrote — ^for I had noij money even to pay the demand 
for postage. How could I answer her ? Could I 
tell her of my wretchedness ? I could not. 

" Fortune turned towards me at last, but very 
slowly, and dealing out her favours with a very 
niggard hand. Still I was gradually rising. I 
obtained a prize from the Society of Arts. I sold 
the medal to buy bread. 

^' I emerged triumphant from the conflict ; but 
with my heart dead within me ; my whole nature 
seared and embittered by the suffering I had 
undergone. I loved no more. And I learnt from 
enquiries I made upon the subject that my wife had 
sought and found a home among her own kindred. 
They had previously treated her with cruel neglect. 
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She did not write to me again^ and I remained 
sflent. 

'' I had concealed the fact of my marriage. It 
"was known to no one in London. It seemed to me 
too flagrant a proof of my folly and imprudence, a 
&tal hindrance to all professional advancement. It 
had mined me in Bath ; I was determined it should 
not also min me in London. I had learnt to think 
that fortune has no kindness in store for those who 
have given her hostages in the shape of wife and 
children. And I kept silence so long that speech 
upon the subject at last became impossible to me. 
I could not speak for very shame. 

''Do not think that good intentions, rightful 
impulses, never stirred within me. I had a sense 
of justice left me yet. But the impediments in 
the way of honesty seemed insurmountable; and 
time and absence became impediments in their turn. 
It was easier to advance and to be silent. The 
future had prosperity in store for me. But as I 
became famous, so the difficulty increased of reveal- 
ing a past that was in the present shameful to me. 
And, as I have said, I no longer loved. 

'' And then bear in mind that my circumstances 
have been always less prosperous than they have 
seemed to be. I have been called rich ; I am not 

p 2 
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rich. It is true that I have earned large sums ; but 
my expenses have been very great. I have always 
been extravagant. Money slips through my fingers 
ahnost before I can close them upon it. For long 
years I was harassed and drained by my early debts 
and difficulties. I have never been able to save. 
I have had a position to maintain. Expensive jour- 
neys have been forced upon me. And I repeat 
I have been extravagant throughout my life — a 
prodigal and a spendthrift. 

"That is my story, Duke. You are the only 
living creature to whom I would tell it. And you 
can well believe that it is no light trial to me to 
relate it even to you. To the world I owe no ex- 
planations ; I will give none. It has shown me no 
kindness ; it has no real claim upon my gratitude- 
I have forced from it its rewards ; they were not 
freely given. The world was well content that 1 
should perish unknown, unaided. That my fate het^ 
been different, has been of my own ordering, tlr^ 
result of painful toil and bitter anguish. But -'• 
would have, Duke, if it might be — your goo^ 
opinion — ^no, not that — I dare not ask that — hrM-^ 
something of your pity. I would beg that of jo'tM- 
— ^and of you only.^' 

His voice had sunk almost to a whisper. H^ 
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had been speaking with his face turned from me — 
pausing now and then for breath ; he was in deep 
pain, apparently — ^physical, as well as mental. 

''Yet I would not have even your pity, upon 
false pretences, Duke,^' he resumed in a firmer time. 
" Of penitence I can make no profession. I know 
the weakness of my own nature. What I did, it 
may be, under like temptations, I should do again. 
Kty me, if you will, because I have sinned and 
suffered, not because I am penitent. I concealed 
my marriage from a feeling of false, unworthy 
pride. But that pride clings to me still. My 
sacrifices to it in the past I might repeat — I cannot 
be sure — ^were the chance again offered me, and my 
life given me back to live over again. And to that 
pride, false, unworthy, as I own it to be, I owe 
something. It brought me fame and success; it 
sustained me while I fought my way to the front. 
It shall sustain me still, though it may be as a 
poison that gives strength for a while, only to bring 
death at last. I have discarded it but for a 
moment, for your sake, Duke; my story told I 
resume it again. And as I have lived, I will live 
on to the end. What may be said of me, when I 
am gone hence, will not trouble me.'' 

Again he paused. 
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" Will you not speak to me, Duke ? I say 
again, my wife, your mother, is wholly blameless. I 
make no charge against her. She was too good for 
me ; I was unworthy of her. She deserved a far * 
happier fate than that entailed upon her by our 
most ill-starred union. I would that we had never 
met. For what she has endured my pain and 
sorrow are genuine indeed. And then she is your 
mother, Duke. She gave you life, and has loved 
and cherished you always — she has made you what 
you are — fulfilling the duty to you I have so scanda- 
lously evaded. I can /egard her only with the 
tenderest reverence.'^ 

He ceased speaking, and with an efEort he turned 
in his chair, and fixed his glazed lustreless eyes upon 
me, looking for my reply. Upon one point, in the 
story of the past, which the most severely charged 
his conduct and character, he had not touched. 

" You left your wife to starve,^' I said bluntly — 
but without design to be unfeeling. I but used the 
first words that came to me — thankful that any came.. 
He did not rebuke me by any display of impatience. 
He answered with a sort of despondent humility. 

" What could I do ? I was starving myself.'^ 

'^ You don't know — ^you have never asked — ^what 
she endured.'' 
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" Poor woman ! I can judge by my own 
sufferings/^ 

'^ She was left with her child — ^helpless, forlorn, 
destitute/' 

'^ Still she had friends who came to her assist- 
ance. I was quite friendless/' 

" But before that — ^to what was she exposed ? '' 

^' Do not ask me. I cannot answer. I dare not 
even think. God knows I would have helped her if 
I could. But I was powerless. As I have told you, 
I was myself destitute— desperate — ^I was for days 
without food.'' 

I thrust Lord Overbury's letter into his hands. 

'^She was exposed to this. Do you know it 
now for the first time ? " 

He screamed as he read it, and clutching me 
convulsively by the arm, dragged himself up. He 
was trembling violently ; the letter fluttered in his 
hands. He gasped for breath. He tried to speak 
— ^but could not for some moments. 

"His writing! The villain! He dared do 
this ? I see now — I understand," he said at length, 
in a strange strained voice. " Duke ! as I am a 
gentleman — but that's idle ! — as I am a man, I 
swear to you that I knew nothing of this. I never 
dreamt that such a thing could be. God help me : 
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I am piinislied now, indeed! I never f elt m/ 
punisliment until now. I see what you have 
thought of me, what you must think of me. And 
she, my wife, beUeved what this villain wrote, 
beUeved that it was ' witH xny sanction-my 
connivance — I cannot speak the words ! As 
I live, Duke, its false, false, false!" His voice 
failed him ; he could no longer articulate distinctly. 

It was a most distressing scene. I could say 
nothing, do nothing, but afEord him some support 
as he leant heavily upon me. 

" The villain, the lying brutal villain ! And he 
called himself my friend ; he had been my patron I 
I had received help, money from him — a price for 
my infamy, so it must have seemed ! She believed 
it j she could not but believe it. But she bajffled 
him, defied, escaped him? Fll not ask that. I 
know she did. She was always pure as snow, and 
brave as pure, and Heaven heard her when she 
cried for help. Yet that I, her husband, should 
have left her at that devil's mercy ! I, her lawful 
protector, who had sworn to love and cherish her ! 
I was far away. I knew nothing of her cruel trial 
I did not know it, and yet I should have known it, 
for I knew him, and what he was capable of. 
Duke, my poor boy, Tm going mad, I think. Let 
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me hear you speak, say sometlimg, anytlung, but 
that you believe me guilty of tliis hideous crime ! '' 

I could not believe it. 

'' Father ! '' I cried to him. 

" Thank God that you have said that word ! 
My boy! My boy!^^ He hid his face upon my 
shoulder. 

He seemed quite wrecked and broken. I was 
terrified at the change in him. Was this the Sir 
George Nightingale, I asked myself — the question 
rushed across my mind, even at that moment of 
wild excitement — ^that I had seen no long time 
since? The calm, polished man of fashion, so 
stately and elegant, with the* studied speech, the 
cold set smile, the composed manners, the dignified 
presence ? All were gone. He was as another 
creature. Was he systematically acting a part? 
was he himseff, then or now ? But no, I could not 
doubt the truth of his emotion; the agony of his 
suffering was not to be denied. It was only my 
own bewilderment that brought questioning of his 
good faith. I was so distressed and disturbed I 
could not fairly grasp the facts about me. All 
seemed blurred and involved, real and yet unreal 
too, substance and shadow for ever shifting places, 
dreadful under both aspects. 
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He roused himself a Kttle presently, and turned 
towards me a worn, gaunt, pallid face, wet with 
tears. He gripped my hands with spasmodic fierce- 
ness, as though to make sure of my presence, while 
he fixed upon me his hollow, vacant-looking eyes. 
He spoke faintly, indistinctly; I had a difficulty in 
comprehending all he said. There was something 
of delirium in his manner. 

" You^ll not leave me, Duke ; at least, not yet. 
You^ll not quit the house. I only ask that. Fll 
not trouble you; you need not see me. Only let me 
know that you are still near me ; let me hear you, 
now and then, moving to and fro overhead. I won't 
ask more than that. My boy ! You said 'father! * 
didn't you ? I was not dreaming ? Grod bless you, 
Duke ! I shall paint no more ; at least, I think 
not. I can't. The power's gone from me. But 
there's that sketch of you I began * a little while 
since; I shall never finish it. But your mother 
might like to have it. She'd not take it from me» 
No, no; she couldn't, you know. I don't think 
that for a moment. But from you, she would. You 
are the only link between us. God help me ! I'm 
dying, I think. But, no ; I'll not die yet. I've work 
to do. That villain ! I'll find him ; let him hide 
where he will. I've not seen him this many a long 
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year ; but he shall not escape me. How weak and 
faint I am ! Ring the bell, Duke, for Propert. Fm 
ill. Propert knows what to do. I can stand for a 
moment without help, Duke ; at least, I think so.^^ 

He could not, however. As I left him, to ring 
the bell, he tottered and fell heavily on the floor. I 
sprang to assist him. Propert entered. 

^' There's no occasion to be frightened, sir,'' said 
Propert, quietly. " Sir George has fainted, sir ; 
that's all. I've seen him like this before — ^almost 
like this. The medicine he takes, sir — that's a good 
deal to do with it, I think. He'll sleep now, and 
wake refreshed. You don't look very well yourself, 
sir. You're not used to this sort of thing ; and it's 
upset you a bit. No wonder. Better get a breath 
of fresh air, sir. This room's very close ; with the 
smell of paint and one thing and another. You 
can safely leave Sir George to me. I know what 
to do." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



REACTION. 



I LEFT the room. I found Mole on the landing 
outside. 

" What has happened ? ^' he asked. I told him 
that Sir George was ill — ^that he had fainted. I 
added that Propert was with him. 

" But you yourself, Duke ? Have you seen a 
ghost ? You're as white as a sheet ; you're all of 
a tremble: your teeth are chattering. No, dont 
answer. Come down-stairs. Lean on me.'' 

I was in a sadlv confused state, with a feeling 
of sickness and giddiness oppressing me. I conld 
see nothing distinctly. There was a painful singing 
in my ears. I only knew that Mole was supporting 
mo in the kindest way, full of solicitude on my 
account, 

A little crowd appeared to have gathered round 
me« AH were talking at once, and all at landcnni 
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in the most bewildering way. So it seemed 
to me. 

'^ Give the lad air," I heard Mole say. " Let's 
have room to breathe;" and he opened one of 
the windows. I was reclining in an easy chair 
in the dining-room. It had changed its aspects 
somehow. All the pictures I remembered to have 
seen there — ^the black, highly- varnished old masters 
in their massive frames — ^had vanished. 

There was a kneeling figure beside me — ^proffer- 
ing smelling-salts — ^a woman — ^Eosetta ! Could it 
be ? Yes : certainly, Eosetta ! 

How did she happen to be there ? She had 
called to sit to Sir Greorge, possibly. But her 
presence did not surprise me. Nothing surprised 
me. I was as one dreaming. 

. There was talk of sending for a doctor — ^f or me,, 
or for Sir George. I knew not which. 

'^ But you're better, now. You're beginning to 
look more like yourself," someone said; Mole, I 
think. 

" My poor Duke ! " Eosetta was smoothing my 
hair from my forehead, was bathing my templea 
with eau de cologne. 

" You were scared at seeing him faint." 
It wasn't that only," I said. 
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" It's notliing. He^ll be well again, presently ;" 
Mole was speaking. '' Sir George ^' 

I stopped him. " Take care what you say. He's 
my father.^' I saw that he interchanged significant 
glances with Rosetta. 

" And you didn't know it ? Never guessed it ? 
The news came upon you suddenly ? Ah ! I see ! " 

" My Duke ! I read it in his eyes long since — 
whenever he spoke of you — I was sure of it. And 
then there was a trembh'ng in his voice — though he 
tried to hide it. But I knew it must be so. And 
your mother — ^his wife ? Of course, of course. 
Pardon me, my Duke. But why — ^no, no, that* s 
your secret. Fve no right to ask.'' 

She pressed my hand tenderly; there were 
tears in her eyes. Mole stood silently surveying 
me, rubbing his chin meditatively. 

" I always said Sir George was a strange 
man," he muttered, after a long pause. '^I per- 
ceived a likeness from the first : ' a trick of Coeur 
de Lion's face,' I said. You remember ? The line 
is in King John; act the first, scene the first." 

They were very kind to me. Soon I recovered 
somewhat, and could stand unassisted, though I 
still felt weak and tremulous, and greatly depressed. 
Rosetta went her way, having first made inquiries 
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concerning Sir George. He was going on well, 
Propert reported. He was sleeping quietly on the 
sofa in his studio. 

A strange, shabby-looking old man had been 
passing to and fro — ^haunting us — ^now sitting on 
a hall chair, now peering into the dining-room. 
He wore list slippers, and was very silent in his 
movements. There was an air of mystery about him. 

" Who is that ? " I enquired of Mole. He 
hesitated, and looked at me curiously. 

''He^s a model. He sits to artists. That^s 
his profession.^^ From his manner I knew that he 
was deceiving me. I said as much. 

'^Well, that's what Tm told he is. That's 
what I tell other people he is,'' Mole answered. 
" Can you bear to hear the truth ? Haven't you 
had enough of bad news — no, I don't mean that, 
either. But some scandal against Sir George — your 
father — ^is involved ; that is, it would be scandal if 
it wasn't true. I mean — indeed I scarcely know 
what I do mean." 

"This man — ^who is he? Why is he here? 

What does he want ? " 

" n you insist, I'U tell you." 

It seemed to me, that he was really anxious to 

tell me. 
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" That man is what's called, ' a man in posses- 
sion/ The fact is, there's an execution in the 
house. Don't start. We're getting accustomed to 
things of that kind. There was one in last week 
while you were away. We got rid of it, and the 
pictures that used to hang here, at the same time. 
Now comes another. That's the plain truth — ^the 
still plainer truth being — shall I go on ? I will. 
Sir George is ruined," 

" Euined ? " 

"That's the word. It'-s been coming a long 
while. It's come at last. You remember our 
noticing, some time ago, that his hand shook very 
much ? If that had been all ! It wasn't. His 
elbow has been shaking too." 

I did not understand him. He gave a pitying 
shrug. 

" I must speak by the card. And yet there are 
so many flourishes of speech handy that would 
drape a little the ugly nakedness of the fact! 
Hush ! Sir George is a gambler. The money that 
comes by canvas goes by green baize." 

Ho appeared much gratified by this fanciful 
method of stating the case. 

" You understand ? Hazard — roulette — the 
dice box. That's the secret of his ruin, and of 
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a good many others' besides. It should not be, 
of course ; but it is, and Has been for some time 
past. Don't be angry. You tuould Have the truth, 
you know. He's ruined. Ifs odd, but somehow 
I like him the better for it. He's so much nearer 
to me now than when he was rich. After 
all, what's wealth but a bubble ? A bubble that 
hasn't blown much my way, however. I'm not a 
fair judge of it, perhaps. Mind; I don't say he 
won't recover himself. He may. Easily. He's 
only got to work ; if he'll but turn on the tap, 
money will soon flow forth again. But — as I 
happen to know — ^he's heavily in debt, and he icill 
go on playing! Have you never wondered at his 
strange absence — at the late hours he keeps ? Of 
course you have ? Well, now you've got a key to 
the mystery. And then the opium ! A strange 
man, as I have always said. But I have pained 
you : I see. You're quite upset. You're httle 
used to troubles of this sort. I am, and I can 
bear them. Especially other people's troubles. 
It's astonishing how lightly they weigh upon one. 
But I'm talking idly. I feel for you, and am 
sorry for you, my boy, believe me when I say so. 
And go up-stairs and lie down for awhile. That 
will be the best thing for you. And try and sleep. 

VOL. m. Q 
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m come up presently, and see how you axe. Don't 
be down-hearted, there's a good lad. Life's like 
the Devil — never so black as ifs painted, or so- 
insupportable as it seems to be. And if I might 
recommend such a thing, a stiff tumbler of brandy 
and water — ^very hot. You'll find it afford very 
considerable relief under almost any circumstances 
of difficulty. It would even, I do believe, minister 
comfort to a mind diseased. It's the real sweet 
oblivious antidote Macbeth asked for and couldn't 
get. He flourished at a remote and uncivilised 
period, you know." 

I was wretchedly unnerved and ill; and for 
some days I was almost confined to my room. I 
slept badly; I suffered from violent headache and 
feverish restlessness. I was greatly perplexed as 
to the course of conduct I should adopt in the 
future. At present it was clear to me, however, 
that I could not quit Sir Greorge's house. I had 
not strength of mind or of body to take so resolute 
a step. I was oppressed with doubts as to my duty 
in the matter, the while I bitterly reproached my- 
self for my own infirmity of judgment. I was 
miserable at the thought of decision being required 
of me. Should I write to my mother or to my 
uncle for counsel ? I could not. My hand refused 
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to hold a pen ; my thoughts shrunk back from being 
set down on paper — ^became inarticulate and vague 
and halting at every attempt. I felt that I was 
unable to do justice to Sir George^s explanations — 
to render them intelligible or to obtain for them the 
consideration that was their due. I might be 
peremptorily bidden to part from him forthwith. 
That I could not do. Not because I felt for him 
the love of a ffon for a father — according to my 
ideal conception of such a love — ^but because I 
pitied him extremely, and my interest in him was 
most absorbing. 

So I lingered on in the Harley-street house long 
after I was well and strong enough to have quitted 
it. I was hoping for — I knew not what — ^but for 
some conclusion of this trying condition of things 
to be achieved by chance — ^without any stir on my 
part. 

Sir George had recovered, I learnt — ^had even 
resumed work in his studio. He had made many 
inquiries as to my state of health. To Mole he had 
openly spoken of me as his son. His manner had 
been alert, and energetic — ^almost cheerful, I was 
informed. 

The man in possession had disappeared. Sir 
George had found means to satisfy the more impor- 

Q 2 
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tunate of his creditors. He appeared, indeed, to be 
now well supplied with money again. He had been 
occasionally absent, and he still kept irregular 
hours. 

It was very late one night — or rather I should 
say that it was in the early hours of morning — 
when I heard, as I lay restless in my bed, the 
street-door close ; and I knew that Sir George had 
returned home. For a while all was silence. 
Then came the unaccustomed sound of some one 
mounting the stairs. It could only be Sir George. 
He was visiting his studio on the first-floor ? No — 
he was still ascending. He had passed the second- 
floor. He was on the landing outside my door. 
The handle was softly turned, and he entered — ^a 
tall figure, wrapped in a long dressing-gown, and 
carrying a lighted candle, the flame of which he 
shaded with his hand. 

He advanced into the middle of the room, and 
then stopped suddenly with a start. 

" You are awake, Duke ? '^ he said gently. " My 
boy, I did not mean to disturb you. I was anxious 
to know how you slept, that was all. You have been 
iU, you know, but you are better now, thank God. 
I came up last night, but you were sleeping soundly 
then, with a strange look of your mother on your 
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face. I never noticed it before. It was fancy, 
perhaps ; a painter^s fancy ; we^re privileged to be 
fanciful about likenesses. The room strikes cold — 
you should have a fire, Duke ; and they Ve given 
you but a thin coveriet, my poor boy." He took 
off his dressing-down, and spread it over the bed. 
" That^s better, I think. There, 1^11 not disturb you 
further. Something I had to say, but it was not 
much. You^U not quit me, Duke, stealthily, with- 
out a word ? YouVe sure ? IVe been dreading that 
so much. My boy, it would break my heart — and I 
have a heart, so I find." There was something of 
anguish in his look and tone, as he said this. " I 
came to see that you were still here, to make sure ; 
it was that brought me, at least, I think so. And 
to tell you, if I could, that you are very dear to me, 
Duke, my son. But — there is your mother to be 
thought of ; you will not forget her ; you will be true 
to her, whatever happens. I submit myself humbly 
to her decision and to yours ; only, when you can, 
think of me as your father. Say the word over to 
yourself, again and again, until it becomes at last 
a thing to be believed and felt. Now try and rest. 
God bless you, Duke. Your mother has prayed 
that often, I know ; and surely her prayers will be 
heard, though mine may not." 
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He bent over me and pressed liis Kps upon my 
forehead. His tears fell upon my face. Then very 
softly he withdrew. 

His manner had been most simple and tender ; 
scarcely a trace of his old artificial air of courtesy 
was now perceptible. Yet a suspicion remained with 
me that he had not said all he had designed to 
say — ^that something occupied him to which he could 
not give expression. 

Mole^s solicitude on my account was most com- 
plete at this time. It was by his counsel I under- 
took, so soon as I had sufficiently regained strength, 
various excursions about the environs of London, in 
quest of fresh air and new scenes. He was my 
companion, escaping without difficulty from his 
duties in the studio, and labouring incessantly to 
cheer me by the liveliness of his talk, the while, 
in deference to my depression, he curbed his high 
spirits somewhat, and refrained from exuberance of 
levity. Nothing, indeed, could be kinder or more 
considerate than his bearing towards me during 
this very trying period of my life. 

Mention of Sir George he prudently withheld 
almost altogether. But he discoursed much of his 
own early life and its vicissitudes — ^his sense of the 
sufferings his profession had entailed upon him 
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being much mitigated by a perception of its 
linmoars. He had plans for the future, confessing 
iio weariness of his labours and position as a 
painter. He thought of visiting America ; not as 
^an actor, however. That had been feasible once, 
but was so no longer, he admitted. But something 
in the way of stage management, he thought, might 
be. open to him. Or he would go as secretary to — 
why not Miss Darlington ? She had been ofEered 
-an engagement in the States. She would accept it, 
of course, sooner or later. Kean was the first actor 
who boasted a secretary ; but the thing was becom- 
ing common enough now. Eosetta must have a 
secretary. Could she secure a better than Fane 
Mauleverer ? For in such case he intended to resume 
his professional name. As to the question of pro- 
priety — ^he understood they were particular on that 
head in America — ^what did I think of it ? Surely, 
scandal would be hushed in the presence of his bald 
head. Or, if need be, he^d "make up,^^ as a 
patriarch of a most superannuated description, and 
pledge himself never to wash the paint ofE his 
face during the whole period of his sojourn in the 
States. Or he even would marry Bembridge — ^for, of 
course Bembridge was going too. Miss Darlington 
would not stir without her. He thought her success 
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in America would be quite unprecedented — lie was 
convinced of it. They liad never had anything 
like her in America yet. And — ^there was another 
thing — ^would I entrust him with a copy of my 
tragedy ? What did I say to ^' The Daughter of 
the Doge " being produced in New York ? I could 
easily introduce a part for Bembridge — something 
like the Nurse in "Romeo and Juliet/' A great 
success was really quite possible. He would do 
all he could for the work. Upon that I might 
confidently rely. If necessary, he would even go 
on as one of the senators — or one of the bravos — 
he did not care which. The time had gone by for 
his appearing as the Doge or as Ludovico, although, 
a little while back, he felt satisfied, either part 
would have fitted him like a glove. Would I turn 
the matter over in my mind ? All this was part 
of his plan for comforting me. 

He spoke very tenderly of poor Tony's death,, 
and with genuine grief. He greatly gratified me 
by his cordial way of sounding the poor boy's 
praises. He had seen Vickery, it appeared, and 
found him in a tolerably hopeful state. I judged 
that the old man still looked to saving something 
for Eachel out of the wreck of her father's, 
estate. 
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And with • Vickery, lie told me, he had dis- 
cussed the question of Eosetta^s marriage. It was 
clearly invalid. Lord Overbury^s wife — the divorced 
Lady Wycherley — ^still survived. That was beyond 
question. Even had it been otherwise, where would 
have been the advantage? Lord Overbury had 
no property in Scotland, where only his marriage 
with Eosetta could possibly have held good. Was 
it not better that she should be free from him and 
all claims on his part ? 

We had walked some distance along the western 
road I knew so well, from my journeys to and 
from home. Turning towards town, we stopped to 
rest at "an old, red-roofed, gable- windowed wayside 
tavern that has long since vanished. It was part 
inn, part farm-house — much frequented by drovers 
and carriers, with straddling horse-troughs and a 
swinging sign-board in front, and spacious yards 
and bam-like stables in the rear. In its rude, old 
parlour, with wainscoted walls and sanded floors, we 
remained some hours. Mole, after his manner^ 
made friends with its frequenters, for the most part 
graziers, salesmen, market gardeners, and trades- 
men of a humble sort. There was much animated 
conversation, smoking of pipes, and circulation of 
glasses. 
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It was dark night and late as we passed down 
Piccadilly. We turned out of our way a little 
to the left, that Mole might point out to me 
'' Crocky's/' as he called it, the giant gaming club 
in St. James's Street. 

Suddenly he gripped my arm tightly, and drew 
me back. 

A figure, wrapped in an ample Spanish cloak 
such as gentlemen of fashion then wore in winter or 
at night over evening dress, was descending the 
steps of the stately mansion. 

" Sir George ! '^ whispered Mole. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 



HAZARD. 



Sib Geoegb crossed the road, not turning to the 
north towards Harley-street, as I had expected him 
to do, but walking swiftly in an easterly direction. 
With what object ? We could not tell. It was no 
business of ours — decidedly. We followed him at 
a little distance, however. 

Our agreement to do this was unspoken; it 
seemed a course irresistible to both of us. A 
momentary sense of shame, I certainly felt ; I was, 
I knew, playing the part of a spy; unworthily 
dogging the footsteps of my own father. But my 
curiosity was excited ; and, moreover, it was only 
from time to time that I could convince myself that 
I was in truth Sir George's son. The fact had still 
only an intermittent reality for me. 

Mole, I think, was wholly without scruple on the 
subject. He was resolved upon ascertaining his 
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employer's errand. He perceived a certain mystery 
in the case ; and that he was bent upon solving, if 
possible. 

Sir George hastened on, threading various 
streets, and approaching the purUeus of Leicester- 
square. He stopped at last in a narrow, ill-looking 
thoroughfare. We halted also some thirty yards 
behind him. Suddenly we missed him. 

" I begin to understand,'^ said Mole, after a few 
moments' reflection. '' Turn up the collar of your 
coat, Duke. Pull your hat well down on your fore- 
head. That's it. Come on further. We're going 
to see a little life. Don't be frightened,; only keep 
close to me, whatever happens, mind that. Now 
then. This is what's called ^a silver hell.' " 

He tapped gently at the door of a dingy house, 
in the windows of which no light whatever appeared. 
All was darkness. Presently a little wicket was 
opened. Mole spoke in a low voice through the 
bars to some one inside. 

"All right!" 

We were admitted : Mole thrusting his arm 
under mine, and drawing me in with him. A man 
wearing a ragged fur cap, and a watchman's coat, 
with a red comforter wound round his neck, stood 
behind the door. With him Mole seemed to be well 
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acquainted. I liad often before been impressed by 
the fact that Mole's friendships and intimacies were 
quite innumerable. He seemed to know and to be 
known by the whole human race — ^to be on amicable 
terms, inclining towards jocosity, with everybody. 
He always obtained recognition wherever he went. 
To hackney-coachmen and crossing-sweepers, I had 
noted, he was especially known, and I had found 
him to be on a familiar footing with street-traders 
in matches, and even with beggars. 

" When I first knew that man," he whispered to 
me, "he was under-prompter at Warwick. They 
said then, that he had once kept his hunters and a 
pack of hounds. I never felt sure about that. Now 

he's — ^what you see.'' 

We were advancing along a dark, narrow pas- 
sage towards a room at the back, from which a 
great noise was proceeding. On our way we were 
brushed against by some one hurrying out, much 
muffled up. Indeed, muffling up seemed to be 
the fashion with all that night. 

" George is here. Look out ! " he whispered to 
Mole as he passed. "I'm off." 

By " George," he clearly meant Sir George. 

" Propert ! " Mole explained to me, for I had 
failed to >(E>cognise him. " To think of his being 
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here ! But^ like master like man. I always had 
a suspicion that Propert punted. Now, keep 
close.'' 

We entered a large room upon the ground 
floor, with some remains of decoration of a tawdry 
sort upon its walls. The ceiling was low, and 
much blackened by the fumes of a gaudy lamp 
hanging from it and so shaded as to cast its 
oily, yellow rays as forcibly as possible upon the 
green baize cover of a large circular table 
beneath. In this way the sides and comers of 
the chamber were left in comparative obscurity. 
The windows were strongly barred and secured 
by outside shutters. There was an absolute want 
of ventilation. The heat was intense, and the 
vitiated atmosphere was heavily laden with 
tobacco smoke. From this cause there was a 
dense and blinding fog. An excited crowd had 
gathered round the table. The uproar was very 
great. 

Mole told me in a whisper something of the 
game that was being played. It was, he said, 
"French hazard.'' Small wooden bowls, rakes, 
and sundry counters formed the furniture of the 
table, which had a deeply-bevilled edge, to pre- 
vent, as I perceived, the dice from falling ofiE and 
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landing on the floor. A "croupier" occupied a 
raised high-backed chair^ placed on one side of 
the room. 

''Make your game, gentlemen, make your 
game ! " he cried, incessantly, in harsh hoarse 
tones. ''Make your game! We bet the odds 
against nicks and couplets. Dice, Mr. Duberly. In 
one moment, gentlemen. Waiter — cigars and 
champagne! WeVe the best of refreshments, 
gentlemen. Waiter, soda and brandy to the 
gentleman on the left!" 

Mr. Duberly, a shabby-looking man with a red 
nose, a green shade hiding one of his eyes, was the 
"vice croupier," it seemed. He opened a little 
packet containing three pairs of dice, and shook 
them together in one of the wooden bowls. In the 
" gentleman on the left," wearing a white box coat, 
with a shawl of many bright colours wrapped round 
his neck, I soon recognised — Jack Rumsey the 
pugilist ! He was much changed, however, since I 
had seen him combating the Mudlark, in Chingley 
Bottom. He had lost the simple, almost rustic 
expression that had then distinguished him. His 
face wore now, indeed, a thoroughly villainous look; 
it was seamed with scars, and discoloured with 
bruises. His features appeared to have been 
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flattened and battered out of sliape. And his whole 
aspect and bearing were disreputable and degraded 
in the extreme. Yet he had once, and not so very 
long since, been a little curly-haired, rosy-cheeked, 
carter boy, on old Jobling's farm ! 

He was far from sober, and was very rude and 
boisterous. He flung some money on the table, and 
taking up the dice, cried, " Seven^s the main ! " 

" Seven^s a nick ! '' said the croupier, paying the 
stakes. The caster had won. 

Eighths the main ! " and he threw again. 
Eight the caster has to five; eight with the 
quatres. No gentleman on tbe doublets.^' Again 
the caster had won. 

"He^s been winning all night, I hear," said 
Mole in my ear. " The Baker they call him. He 
lost the fight at Hurst Green the other day. They 
say he sold it. He's been very flush of money ever 
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" Seven's the main ! " 

"Deuce ace. The caster's out," cried the 

croupier, raking up the stakes. The bank had won 

this time. It was another player's turn to throw 
the dice. 

Even with Mole's assistance it was some time 

before I could comprehend the game. He avowed it 
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t</be very simple ; still, as I judged, it was attended 
with many complications. But the circumstances 
were certainly not favourable to careful study of 
the matter. The heat of the room was stifling; 
the noise was deafening. The croupier kept up 
his hoarse cries of ^' Make your game, gentlemen, 
make your game ! ^^ .varying his speech every now 
and then by recommendation of the refreshments 
to be obtained in the room. ^^ Cigars and cham- 
pagne, gentlemen; brandy and soda; ham and 
roast chicken on the sideboard ; cold round of beef 
and lobster salad; the best of port and sherry; 
cigars and champagne, gentlemen. Make your 
game, gentlemen ! We bet the odds against nicks 
and doublets ! '^ And the betting of the players 
and bystanders — the laying and taking of the 
''odds,^^ declared by the ''groom porter,'^ and 
calculated apparently with mathematic nicety — 
contributed greatly to the din. Moreover, there 
was much drunken shouting, with rude jesting, 
unmeaning cries, and tumult of all kinds. It was, 
to my thinking, a most extraordinary scene. 

This much of the game I did learn. There were 
five " mains ^^ upon the dice : five, six, seven, eight, 
and nine. Of these the player, moved either by 
accident or superstition, mentally selected one^ 

VOL. in. 'Bi 
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which he called aloud as he shook the box and 
ejected the dice. If he happened to throw the 
exact number called, he '' nicked ^^ it and won. 
Throwing any other number, with some few excep- 
tions prescribed by the rules of the game, he neither 
won nor lost ; but the new number thrown became 
his " chance/^ and if he could succeed in repeating 
it before throwing again his '^main,^^ the number he 
had originally called, he won ; if otherwise, he lost. 
In other words, having failed to throw his ^' main,'' 
he would lose his stake, but for the interposition of 
his second throw, which gave him yet his '^ chance" 
of winning. And meantime a most important 
element of the game had come into force — ^ihe 
laying and taking of the odds caused by the proba- 
bilities and the relative proportions of the "main'' 
and the '^ chance." These had been accurately 
systematised and were subject to no variation. 

Further into the mysteries of ^'hazard" I need* 
hardly enter. Indeed, I must admit that my 
acquaintance with the subject remains most imper- 
fect, even now ; while the game itself can claim to 
possess in these times Httle more than an anti- 
quarian kind of interest. 

I had become, almost in spite of myself, so 
occupied in watching the progress and vicissitudes 
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of the game, that I was in some danger of forget- 
ting the object of our entering the gambling-house. 
It was soon plain to me, however, that the chance 
of our presence being noted was less imminent than 
I had supposed. We stood in the rear of the 
players, and out of reach of the rays of the lamp. 
The eyes of all in the room were bent upon the table, 
and absorbed by the proceedings of the players. 
As each caster failed at length in his throws the 
dice box was passed to the next person upon his 
left, who at once continued the game. 

As yet I had not discovered Sir George. Sud- 
denly I felt Mole^s warning pressure upon my arm. 
I had advanced too near to the table ; I was enter- 
ing the lamp^s circle of light. I drew back instantly. 
Sir George was standing nearly opposite to me in the 
thick of the crowd. He had raised the fur collar of 
his cloak, and Uttle of his face was to be seen. He 
appeared intent upon the game ; and I felt assured 
that he had not as yet observed me. 

Quickly I looked away from him: impressed 
with the conviction — ^unreasonable enough perhaps, 
yet not to be resisted — that if I fixed my eyes upon 
him too constantly, he would somehow become 
conscious of the fact, and would in turn look 
at me. 

£ 2 
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I glanced towards the players on either side of 
him. One with a white, bristling chin, bleared 
eyes and sodden inflamed features, especially at- 
tracted my attention. As my gaze rested upon 
him I could scarcely restrain a cry of surprise. 

Within a few feet of Sir Greorge stood Lord 
Overbury ! I could not be mistaken. 

The dice box had now come to his hands. 

^' Fivers the main ! ^^ he screamed in his old wild 
way. He shook the dice-box noisily, holding his 
hand on high, and swaying about, pushing his 
neighbours on either side awayirom him, so that 
he might have ample room for his operations. 

Of what followed I had no clear understanding 
at the time, and I have even now but a confused 
sense. All was so sudden and violent as to be most 
perplexing. 

It seemed that, by the laws of hazard, any 
player was fairly entitled at any moment of the 
game to demand fresh dice; and that this might 
be done even after the main had been called, and 
the dice were in the act of falling upon the 
table. 

Sir George had exercised his right as a player. 
His clear ringing voice had called "dice^^ just as* 
the main was thrown. It was therefore voided. 
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Calling five as his '^ main,^^ Lord Overbuiy — ^it 
seemed — ^had thrown seven. He had failed to 
^^nick his main/^ but still the throw had promised 
success. For now seven would have been his 
^ chance ^^ to win, the odds being three to two 
in his favour. He dashed the empty dice-box 
in Sir George^s face. 

The anger of the caster at being interrupted 
was shared by many betting on the issue. Sir 
Oeorge was denounced as an oflSicious intermeddler. 
There were screams of rage, fierce oaths and furious 
threats. Fists were shaken at him, and sticks were 
raised and brandished in the air. The lamp was 
struck by accident or design, and set swinging to 
and fro, spilling hot oil upon the green table 
beneath. I found myself pushed hither and thither. 
It was with difficulty I could keep in Mole^s neigh- 
bourhood. 

Then occurred a scuffle ; of the details I could 
form no judgment. But I saw that Sir George had 
seized Lord Overbury by the throat. The crowd 
seemed to surge about the room. I felt myself 
lifted off the ground. Jack Rumsey was striking to 
the right and left of him, with some confused aim, 
it seemed to me, at assisting his patron. Lord 
Overbury. 
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Presently the lamp was extinguislied. A sudden 
lurcli of the throng overthrew the table. 

" Keep close,^' I heard Mole whisper in the dark- 
ness, " hold tight to my arm. Let's get out of this. 
I know the way. Whatever you do, keep close to 



me.'' 



CHAPTEE XIX. 



SATISFACTION. 



I POUND myself again in the street, outside the 
gaming house. How pure and fresh the night air 
seemed ! What did it matter that it was raining 
heavily ? 

^^Are you hurt, Duke? Have you lost any- 
thing ? ^' asked Mole, panting asthmatically after 
his exertions. '^Here, come under shelter. We 
need not get wet through, anyhow.^' 

He drew me under an archway leading to a 
stable-yard, some fifty yards distance from the 
scene of our late adventures. 

My toes had been much trodden on, and I felt 
that my legs and ankles were bruised with kicks. 
The bow of my cravat had been wrested round to 
the nape of my neck, and my clothes were soiled 
and crumpled and even torn in places. Some 
unfriendly or unwitting hand had thrust down my 
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hat nearly over my eyes, seriously to the injury of 
its gloss and form. But, otherwise, I had not 
suffered. My purse and watch were safe. 

" It was fast and furious while it lasted,^' said 
Mole, presently, when he had recovered his breath 
a little. " There are always men in those places 
who are ready to make the best or the worst of 
any little disturbance.^' 

'^ A little disturbance ! '' 

"I only escaped the Baker's fist by half an 
inch,'' he continued. ^' His blow landed on the 
edge of the door-post. I hoped he liked the result* 
Some one, I know, felt for my watch, but aban- 
doned the attempt. Perhaps he guessed the truth 
— that the article is not quite so valuable as it 
looks. There was a precious set there to-night. 
Who were they all ? My dear boy, how should 
I know ? Every sort and condition. Some I 
recognised, but not all; that could scarcely be. 
Gentlemen — ^you could see that for yourself. Yes, 
and blackguards too ; very much so indeed. 
Honest and dishonest, especially the latter. You 
see the green table is ^like the hunting-field — ^it 
brings classes together who would not perhaps 
meet much otherwise. It certainly has that merit. 
And so, after a fashion, it promotes social inter- 
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course — also fights, and robberies, and scoundrelism 
generally. A precious set, as I said. The ring 
was well represented, and the turf; the King^s 
Bench Prison, the Fleet, and the Insolvent Court ; 
St. Jameses, and St. Gileses too, I shouldn^t wonder. 
The Army and — no, not the Church, perhaps, 
on this occasion, although there^s no knowing; for 
the Fine Arts — ^were not ive there : you and I, 
Duke, and Sir George ? And the peerage — ^but 
you saw, of course. Sir George had him by the 
throat. 'DonH strangle the man!^ You heard 
them cry that ? An old quarrel, to my thinking. 
Sir George was there on purpose to meet that 
man. That^s the fact; you may be sure of it. 
He could have gone there for no other reason.^ ^ 

Was this so ? I asked myself. Indeed, it seemed 
very probable. 

^^Hush!'' He brought me more beneath the 
shadow of the archway. Two other refugees, 
Apparently from the gaming-house, had also sought 
shelter from the rain. They seemed wholly un- 
conscious of our presence, as they stood together 
conversing in a low tone. 

'^ I know the tall one,^^ Mole whispered. ^' Colonel 
Delmar of the Coldstreams ; a friend of Sir George's. 
The other man is a stranger to me. Keep quiet.'' 
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" It^s an unlucky affair/^ I could hear one say, 
" Most unlucky, all things considered. It can only 
bring discredit on all concerned. But there really 
seems to be no alternative.^^ 

'^Apology in such a case is out of the question, 
of course/^ said the other man presently. He spoke 
with an Irish accent. 

''Then the thing must go on. A blow was 
struck, no doubt.'^ 

"Blows were exchanged, as I understand. I 
did not see all that happened. It was a sort of 
drunken brawl, I take it. And then the place — 
the circumstances. It^s a very awkward business.'^ 
Their voices sunk to a whisper. 

Mole stole cautiously forward to hear more if 
possible. The colloquy lasted some minutes further; 
but little of it was audible where I stood, owing in 
some measure to the plashing noise of the rain, 
which had increased in violence. Then, a hackney 
coach passed. The two men hailed and entered it, 
leaving us still in shadow. 

" There^s to be a duel, Duke. So much is cer- 
tain. You can easily guess who are to be the 
principals in the affair. Sir George and Lord Over- 
bury. So far as I could learn the details are not 
arranged. At any rate the meeting will not be for 
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more than four-and-twenty hours. The place — " 
He hesitatedj^ and seemed, I thought, trying to read 
my face in the darkness. ^' But no matter for the 
place,'^ he resumed, hurriedly. 

" They did not mention it ?'' 

"1 could hear nothing, very distinctly,^' he 
replied — ^with an air of evasion, as it seemed to me. 
" And now, my young friend, I think you must have 
seen about enough of what's called ^ life ' for one 
while, and had better make the best of your way 
home, and get to bed.'' 

" You're sure there's to be a duel. Mole ? " 

" That may be taken for granted. After what 
has happened, a duel is a matter of necessity. So 
the code of honour rules — if I know anything about 
it, and I don't know very much perhaps. But 
gentlemen must differ at times ; and then, I sup- 
pose, they must proceed to settle their differences in 
the old established way. Who — ^what — ^is to prevent 
them ? Not you or I, most certainly. The law ? 
Well, they risk that. When the law stands in 
people's way, they're apt to climb over it, or break 
through it, or get round it, as best they may. The 
law must take care of itself in such case, and avenge 
the violence done it — ^if it knows how." 

In those days duelling was judged to be more 
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reasonable and defensible than now it is. It was 
already declining, perhaps; but public opinion 
had not, as yet, pronounced very decidedly upon 
the subject. It was still held by many to be a 
sort of safeguard of civilisation, promoting good 
breeding and decorous manners. 

The thought of a duel between Sir George 
and Lord Overbury disquieted me gravely. 
Knowing what I knew of the relations existing 
between them, however, it seemed a natural 
and inevitable thing. It did not occur to me 
to disapprove it. Still less was I prompted to 
invoke the action of the law with a view to its 
hindrance, even had such a step been possible to 
me. My own feeling against Lord Overbury was 
most bitter. That his misdeeds merited the 
severest chastisement, I was well assured. Indeed, 
boy as I was, with few chivalric pretensions, 
perhaps, or little superfluous courage, I was stirred 
by an ardent longing to stand in Sir George^s 
place and inflict punishment upon the man whose 
conduct to my mother had been so shameful and 
so cruel. 

I quitted Mole with an understanding that we 
were to meet again very speedily. 

I lay awake for some hours waiting to hear 
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the re-entrance of Sir George. He did not return 
to Hurley-street, however. Mole did not re- 
appear until the evening of the next day. 

I was nervous and anxious, oppressed with a 
dread of impending trouble, tortured with doubts 
and misgivings. I hoped to see Sir George ; yet 
with no very clear intention as to what I should 
say or do if we met. I could scarcely expect him 
to speak to me of the coming duel. Yet he might 
do so ; knowing that his life was about to be 
imperilled, something he might wish to say to me, 
something he might have to charge me with, if 
but a message, a kind word or a tender pressure of 
his hand. But he never came. I began to feel 
at last that I was indeed his son, loving him as a 
son should. If this duel were to involve his death t 
I trembled at the thought. 

The evening brought Mole. He looked grave 
and his manner was unusually staid. He could not 
come sooner, he said. He had been much occupied 
all day long. Yes, he had something to tell me if 
I would only be patient. The duel was to be on 
the morrow — early — as soon as it was light. 

He had been speaking in a whisper, but he 
checked himself suddenly to go to the door of the 
studio, listen on the landing outside, and make sure 
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that there was no one to overhear him. Then he 
resumed : — 

At Chalk Farm. Was Sir George a good shot, 
did I think ? Probably not. At any rate he had 
been practising for some hours, so Mole had ascer- 
tained, at a Shooting Gallery in the Westminster 
Bridge Road. In Mole^s opinion, he had never 
before fired a pistol. Mole admitted, however, that 
Tie might be mistaken on that subject. 

Eor the sake of convenience and to avert sus- 
picion, he was sharing Colonel Delmar^s lodgings, 
in the Albany. It was not likely that he would 
return to Harley-street until after the duel. 

This was the sum of Mole^s information. Of 
Lord Overbury^s movements he had learnt nothing. 
He mentioned, moreover, that his lordship had 
taken part in many duels, and was reputed to be a 
dangerous adversary. Still it was probable that 
his intemperate method of life would affect the cer- 
tainty of aim for which he had once been famous. 

We arranged to proceed in the direction of 
Chalk Farm in the morning, so as to learn, as soon 
as might be, the issue of the duel. To be in 
readiness to start. Mole improvised a bed in the 
upper studio — making free use of its draperies and 
hangings. 
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For hours I could not sleep. I was still hoping 
to see Sir George again — ^for ever fancying that I 
heard him moving to and fro in the lower chambers 
of the house. It was but fancy. 

Some uneasy rest came to me at last. It was 
still dark, although there were glimmerings of early 
morning twilight about the room when Mole entered 
to rouse me. He was but half-dressed; I could 
just note the white of his shirt-sleeves, and I could 
hear the rattle of his braces traiUng behind him. 
He was bare-footed, I knew, by the padding sound 
of his steps on the floor. 

" It^s precious cold, Duke,'^ he said, with chat- 
tering teeth, " and there^s a thick fog ; but it will 
be clearer in the open, I dare say. Make haste and 
get up. It^s about time we were off. However, if 
they've got this fog out towards Hampstead, they 
can't do much. I don't see my way to breakfast. 
We must manage that by-and-by, as well as we 
can. I've got a flask of brandy with me, that's 
one comfort. We shall have to walk, you know. 
A coach is a matter of chance at this hour. I wish 
I'd thought of that over-night. One always forgets 
something." 

We started northward, hurrying along the silent 
streets, in which the lamps were stiU burning, and 
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beating our hands together to warm them. The 
ground was white with frost. We crossed the New 
Road, and made for the pasture land, which had 
been partly enclosed and planted to form the 
Regent^s Park. 

The fog was still very thick, but there seemed 
promise of its clearing as we left the houses behind 
us ; there were even now and then gleams of hazy 
sunlight discernible towards the east. 

^^ We^re late, I f ear,^^ said Mole, as we heard the 
clock of Marylebone church striking the hour, the 
thick atmosphere muffling the sound. "We must 
push on. I think we^re in the right path, but this 
mist is very bewildering.^' 

The ground was rough and broken, and our 
progress was far from rapid. We said but Uttle. 
Nervous anxiety and terror kept me silent. I could 
only question Mole now and then about our road. 
It was certain, from consideration of the time that 
had elapsed, and the fact that we had not ceased to 
move on, that we must be near to the scene of 
action. 

" WeVe borne too far to the left, I'm thinking," 
said Mole, pausing for a moment. He breathed 
with difficulty, and was evidently much fatigued; 
he removed his hat to dab his forehead with his 
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landkercliief . " It seems pretty clear down yonder. 
Are those figures moving about under that row of 
trees ? '' 

We were crossing a field of rank grass, having 
forced a passage through the hedge, and jumped a 
ditch. I seemed to be back at Purrington ! 

The land was marshy, with merely a thin frozen 
crust of firm surface. I found my feet sinking in 
to my ankles. 

"Surely that's Chalk Farm,"' said Mole. He 
pointed to an object some two hundred yards in 
front of us. 

The sun feebly pierced the mist for a moment. 
I could just discern a white-washed gabled house, 
with what looked like a large black barn behind it. 
There were trees on either side, with sloping ground 
below. 

" We^re just at the foot of the hill. Hush ! 
What^s that noise? There are voices behind us. 
We are followed. Keep close to the hedge, and 
don't speak.'' 

I obeyed this injunction. Two or three men 
ran past quite close to us. I could plainly hear 
their hard breathing as they went by. 

" Peelers ! " said Mole. That was the nickname 
of the new pohce in those days. 

VOL. m. ^ 
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^^ We must take care or we sliall get into troul>^e. 
Come on as quietly as you can/' 

Just then we heard pistol shots on the Iczuw 
ground to our left, closely ioUowed by miL^:h 
shouting— and afterwards, from some distance, t>3ie 
sounds of the creaking of harness and the rattlizxag 
of coach wheels. Then all was silent again. 

" It's over,'' said Mole. " We're too late ; biafc 
we may learn something a little further on. Tie 
fog's cleared off the lower land thete. They must 
have fought just under that line of trees yonder." 



CHAPTBE XX. 



CHALK FARM. 



As we advanced we met the police returning. They 
had with them a prisoner. I pressed forward 
anxiously. But I soon perceived that the man was 
neither Lord Overbury nor my father. 

" They felt bound to do something, I suppose/^ 
Mole said, in a low voice. " So they^ve captured 
Jack Eumsey. What brought him here, I wonder ? 
But perhaps we need not ask. Curiosity. It seems 
certain that the others have got clear away. But 
what was the good of taking Jack ? He^ll be dis- 
charged, of course; or held to bail to answer a 
charge of aiding and abetting a breach of the peace 
— something of that sort. But they can^t prove 
anything against him, really. Perhaps he came 
moved by fidelity to his patron. Lord Overbury — 
to help him, after a rough fashion, if occasion arose. 
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It^s possible. We sliaU know more about it, by- 
and-by/' 

The police passed on with the Baker in custody. 
We watched them until they were out of sight, and 
then descended to the row of trees, close under 
whose shelter, as we decided, the duel ha(} taken 
place. 

There was no one to be seen. The spot, 
sheltered by the slope of the hill on one side, and 
screened by the trees on the other, was now quite 
deserted. But on a little natural platform of 
smooth ground we discovered footmarks. The 
white frost on the turf had been disturbed in places. 
Here, some twelve paces apart, the combatants had 
been posted, probably ; there were traces of measure- 
ment by footsteps upon the grass. Here, no doubt, 
the seconds had stood close under the shadow of a 
leafless oak. And further on were the dints of coach 
wheels upon the elastic ground. 

" Just the very place for a duel,'^ said Mole, re- 
flectively. " Many a man has got his quietus here. 
But no harm has been done this morning, as I under- 
stand the matter." The scene appeared to have a sort 
of fascination for him. He assumed the attitude of a 
duelKst ; standing erect, sideways, and making every 
efEort to reduce his form to the slenderest pro- 
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portions possible. Then he went through the action 
of slowly raising an imaginary pistol, keeping his 
elbow close to his side, and firing at a supposititious 
antagonist. He even imitated with his mouth the 
*' clicking " sound of the lock. 

'* I have never been * out,^ '^ he said gravely, 
^* but I haven't a doubt that I should be able to 
comport myself ^ upon the ground ' with extreme 
propriety. You see there's a good deal of dramatic 
effect about a duel j and so far, I've had just the 
right sort of training. But you're looking very white 
and faint, Duke, my lad; do you know that ? It's 
been a little too much for you, I dare say. And 
then, of course, you're anxious about Sir George. 
I'm always forgetting that he's your father. He 
forgot it so long, himself; and I'm sure you must 
have a difficulty sometimes in remembering it. 
We'll go on to Chalk Farm. We may learn some- 
thing more there. At any rate, we can get break- 
fast, I've no doubt. And really this duelling's 
exhausting work : involving getting up in the middle 
of the night, and a long walk across country on a 
cold morning. I was wondering what was the 
matter with me. I've discovered now — I'm hungry ! 
Look, Duke, how the sun's breaking up the mist ; 
it's like rolling from the stage a scene that's done 
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with — or like wiping off a scumble of paint from a 
picture. Isn^t it, now ? Cheer up, Duke. Lean 
on me if you^re tired. Fve quite got my breath 
again — and it^s but a step from here to the house." 

We learnt little at Chalk Farm — in part a small 
farm-house and in part a rural tavern — ^finding no 
great willingness to affosd us any information. 
Pistol shots had been heard from the lower ground, 
but nothing had been seen, we were told, owing 
to the density of the mist. A substantial break- 
fast was set before us, to which Mole did eyery 
justice. For my part, I was too sad and sick at 
heart to eat. 

We remained at Chalk Farm for an hour or two. 
The sun had now risen, and the day was very bright 
and pleasant. We looked on London stretching 
out below us beyond the intervening expanse of 
green fields, with the dome of St. Paulas rising 
above it, as though built in the clouds. The place 
was very still, save only from the cheery sounds 
and echoes of farm labour. In a field behind the 
house the ploughshare was at work, designing in 
rich brown hues its regular pattern of ridge and 
furrow. I remember tossing crumbs from the 
window of the inn parlour for the behoof of a robin 
red-breast. 
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Prom one of the servants of the house Mole 
-elicited that in the early morning two gentlemen 
had remained for some time hidden behind the 
farm stables ; that then, finding all safe, they had 
stolen away across the fields to the west of Hamp- 
stead. The description given did not enable us 
to connect these certainly with the duel, still less 
to identify either as Lord Overbury or Sir George. 
But it seemed likely that, whoever they were, they 
felt themselves implicated in the affair, and were 
avoiding the observation of the police. 

We quitted Chalk Farm, and striking into the 
high road, hailed the midday stage coach from 
Hampstead, and returned to town. Mole promised 
to obtain all the information he could, and to meet 
me in the evening at his favourite tavern, the Red 
Bull, in Vinegard Yard. 

I passed a miserable day enough. I hoped every 
moment that Sir George would return to Harley- 
fitreet. But he never came. His absence was 
indeed exphcable enough. A policeman had called 
enquiring for him : withdrawing, however, when he 
found his errand vain. He continued, however, as 
I afterwards ascertained, to watch the house for 
some days. 

A mysterious paragraph in an evening news- 
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paper invited public attention to the "hostile 
encounter/^ as it was called, at Clialk rarm. The 
initials only of the parties concerned were furnished, 
but these conveyed sufficient information. 

Mole had something to tell. He- had seen Jack 
Eumsey, who had been bailed by his friends, and 
who was subsequently — although there was really 
no substantial charge against him relative to the 
present instance, whatever his former infringe- 
ments of the law might have been — ^bound over to 
keep the peace for six months. 

The Baker had, as a bystander, seen the duel 
from a little distance. He had accidentally learnt 
the arrangements from his patron on the previous 
night. Whatever his evidence may have been 
worth on such a question, he described Lord Over- 
bury^s conduct throughout the duel as perfectly un- 
impeachable. He had come upon the ground in a 
state of strict sobriety, and had behaved like a 
thorough gentleman, placing himself entirely in the 
hands of his second, Major O'Gorman, as it seemed, 
an Irish Member of Parliament. " I know un well,'*^ 
the Baker had stated; "his lordship could be a 
real gentleman when a^ chose, and a^ could, be a 
right-down blackguard, too. Well, this turn a' 
were a gentleman, and no mistake. No one^s ever 
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made doubt of's pluck; but of^s manners Fve oft 
beerd folks question. I canH abide fire-arms myself, 
and wouldn^t face a pistol for any money. But 
^twer dijfferent with bis lordship, as ^tis, may be, with 
most gentlefolks. There was ne'er a fault to find 
with 'un. 

The duellists had fired together upon a given 
signal. To Jack Rumsey's thinking — but he 
admitted that he had been half -hidden by a tree, 
lest he should be seen, and for fear he should 
himself be hit — ^and, moreover, the fog had still 
been thick — Lord Overbury had fired in the air. 
His adversary's aim had been direct. ^^ As cold 
and calm as ice a' were," said the Baker. " Never 
saw such a man before. I shut my eyes when the 
shooting come. I always did when a lad, trusted 
with an old musket and scaring the rooks ofiE Farmer 
Jobling's wheat." 

Lord Overbury had been hit in the shoulder, but 
not seriously, it was believed. Jack saw the doctor, 
as he supposed, run out to him from under the 
shelter of the trees. Then came a cry of alarm. 
The police were seen approaching across the fields. 
The party dispersed — Lord Overbury moving 
without difficulty to a hackney coach that had been 
in attendance at a little distance. The other party 
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went ofE in another direction. In his alarm and 
confusion Jack had hesitated, and finally taking a 
wrong turning, found himself in the arms of the 
police. That was all he had to tell. It was the 
first duel he had ever witnessed, he said, and it 
should be the last. He greatly preferred a prize 
fight, holding it to be a much fairer way of settling 
a dispute. The best man won and took the battle 
money. 

The duel occasioned some stir and comment, but 
after a httle while it seemed to escape from public 
attention. Duels were not then of unusual occur- 
rence. And probably some other matter — though I 
forget what now — came presently to engross regard. 
The general mind is sieve-like, and cannot hold 
much for long. 

From all I could ascertain, it appeared clear 
that the principals and their seconds had quitted 
the country, designing probably to remain abroad 
until all danger of their arrest had ceased. It was 
thought that after a certain lapse of time the autho- 
rities would not concern themselves further about 
the matter. It was possible, of course, that the 
duel might be renewed on the other side of the 
channel; but no breach of English law would be 
involved in that proceeding. And if, as Jack 
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Rumsey had stated, Lord Overbury was really 
wounded, the seconds might reasonably hold that 
a due measure of satisfaction had been obtained by 
his adversary. 

I remained in the house in Harley-street. All 
who enquired there for Sir George were informed 
that he had left England for the Continent, and that 
the period of return was uncertain. 

One morning I discovered Propert busily en- 
gaged in cording a large box. He was startled by 
my approach, and his manner struck me as confused 
and embarrassed. 

"Well, the fact is, sir,^' he explained rather 
sullenly, '^ the gamers up. Sir George won^t come 
back. One must look after one's own interests. 
Fm going into the country for a bit of a holiday, 
that^s the truth, sir, and after that, I must see about 
getting another service. So Fve packed up my 
things, sir, all in readiness, and the carrier's going 
to call for them, this evening. I've nothing in the 
box, I do assure you, sir " — and here he tightened 
its cording — " that isn't strictly my own. For that 
matter, if you suspect me, sir, you're quite welcome 
to make a search." Here he took care to turn the 
lock, however, and to thrust the key into his pocket. 
"There's nothing in it, really, but rubbish and 
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trifles, though it seems heavy, I don^t mind 
owning. But you see, sir, IVe been a good 
many years with Sir George, and in service 
things accumulate somehow. Sir George was 
always liberal as to his cast clothes, and articles of 
dress — ^he was inclined to be fanciful and extrava- 
gant in that way, sir, and if a thing didn^t quite 
suit his taste — a waistcoat, or a pair of silk stock- 
ings, or dress shoes, or what not — he'd say, ' Here, 
Propert, take this out of my sight, and do what you 
like with it ; only get rid of it, and don^t let me set 
eyes on it any more.^ IVe heard him say that a 
many times, sir. But the things don^t amount to 
much, sir; after all. Servants' perquisites are 
worth little enough when they come to be dealt 
with. It's surprising the fuss as some folks make 
about them when all's considered. Bless you there's 
nothing but trifles and rubbish here." And he 
gave the box a scornful kick. 

I did not question his statement. Yet when 
afterwards many small articles of value, the property 
of Sir George, were missing, I could not restrain a 
suspicion that they had departed in Propert's 
possession. Otherwise how could the absence be 
accounted for of the gold snufE-box, presented by 
Cardinal Gonsalvi; the diamond rings, received 
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from the Pope, from the Emperor of Russia, and 
the King of Denmark ; the bonbonniere of precious 
stones set in gold, given by Charles the Tenth, and 
other tributes to Sir George^s merits and services 
awarded him by royal and illustrious personages ? 
In any case these vanished about this time, and 
were not subsequently recovered. 

'* m wish you good bye, then, Mr. Nightingale, 
if you'll allow me, sir," saidPropert, as he departed. 
" And if I may make bold to ofEer you a word of 
advice, sir, Pd say : don't stay here long yourself, 
sir, — ^unless, of course, you don't mind any little 
property you may have here being seized, sir. For 
— take my word for it, sir, there'll be another 
execution in here before very long, sir. Polks have 
got wind of Sir George's affairs, and it's wonderful 
how greedy some of them is after money, sir. They'd 
sell up their own father, I do believe, sir, if he but 
owed them a trifle. Good bye, sir, and my humble 
duty to you, Mr. Nightingale." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



EXIT. 



I TOOK Properfs advice, and it was as well I did 
so ; for the day after I left Sir George's house it 
was stripped by his creditors. 

I resumed occupation of my lodgings in Feather- 
stone-buildings, just vacated by an articled clerk 
who had completed his professional noviciate. The 
rooms wore their old look exactly. Not a touch 
of fresh paint or of whitewash had they undergone. 
The landlady despondently repeated her hope that 
I would be steady. It was as though yesterday 
had come back again. The only perceptible change 
was in the condition of the easy chair. It was 
a trifle less easy even than formerly, and a de- 
cided infirmity had manifested itself in one of its 
legs. 

There was nothing really to detain me any 
longer in town. I was without distinct occupation. 
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Yet still I lingered. Some vague expectation that 
I might again see Sir George possessed me. My 
steps were often turned towards Harley-street. The 
house he had occupied attracted me curiously, almost 
in spite of myself. I contemplated it often' and 
often, always with a sort of wild hope that I should 
see the door open and him emerge from it. But it 
was tenantless, empty, and fast locked ; admission 
to it was no longer obtainable. It^s whole aspect 
had abruptly changed. Already it had acquired a 
desolate and woe-begone aspect. The shutters 
were all closed ; there was a blind hanging awry,, 
half wrenched away, in one of the windows ; some 
• of the panes were broken, the others were thickly 
crusted with dust and soot ; the ironwork about the 
entrance, the area railings, were rusty; the paint 
was peeling off the sills and sashes ; the steps were 
soiled and strewed with refuse ; even the door plate 
was growing green with mildew. It was surprising 
how rapidly neglect had achieved its work and 
wretchedness seized upon the place. Here had 
dwelt the most esteemed artist of his time. Beauty 
and rank and fashion had congregated about him.. 
Even royalty had oftentimes shone resplendent in 
that now darkened painting room. The King^s 
Serjeant-painter had seemed to be the spoilt chili 
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of fortune, the intimate friend of the great, the 
especial favourite of society the most distinguished. 
He was famous, courted, admired, even envied; he 
was prosperous, reputed to be rich. The world 
indeed had seemed to be at his feet for him to do 
what he listed with it. But now all was altered. 
He had disappeared and was already apparently 
forgotten. It was now as though he had never 
been. 

I saw Mole frequently, but he had no further 
news to conmiunicate. The general belief appeared 
to be that Sir George would never return to Eng- 
land. For some time I entertained fond hopes that 
he would at any rate write to me. But no letter 
came. 

Mole did his best to cheer me up. At this time, 
however, he was much occupied with his own plans 
for the future. He manifested much indecision on 
the subject. Now he spoke of starting on his oWn 
account as a painter, with theatrical portraiture as 
his professional speciality ; he thought that in such 
wise considerable profits were readily to be obtained. 
Now he meditated establishing a dramatic agency 
in connection with elocutionary classes for the 
benefit of aspirants to histrionic honours. Presently 
I found him resuming his former scheme of be- 



coming secretary to a ''star^^ performer — ^Rosetta 
for instance — ^and journeying to the United States. 
This seemed, indeed, the most likely of his projects, 
for Rosetta's visit to America, at the close of her 
London engagement, had really been determined on. 

I had seen the actress on several occasions. 
She had expressed the tenderest sympathy and 
solicitude both on my account and on that of Sir 
George, for whom, indeed, she had conceived a re- 
gard that had something romantic about it, although 
of this she was herself perhaps but imperfectly 
conscious. I noted that she had lost in some 
measure her old buoyancy and joyousness of man- 
ner : that she now, indeed, was almost depressed and 
sad. But she had experienced certain disappoint- 
ments I afterwards learnt. As Mole had predicted, 
some contest as to the characters she should sustain 
upon the stage had arisen in the theatre, and she 
had been constrained to yield to the claims of more 
established players. 

As Christmas drew near, I went down to Pur- 
rington. That I was warmly welcomed there, I 
need not say. The story I had to tell of my recent 
adventures was listened to with great interest. I 
pleaded earnestly for a compassionate consideration 
of Sir George^s conduct, urging on his behalf the 

VOL. III. T 
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explanations lie liad himself addressed to me. My 
mother was deeply moved. Long since, I think, 
she had learnt to view mercifully and tenderly her 
husband's sins against her. The bitterness of her 
sufferings had passed away; the many years of 
neglect she had endured had not been wholly sor- 
rowful. Patience and resignation had succeeded to 
pain and repining ; and then had come content, and 
even a sort of tranquil happiness. The animosity 
cherished by my uncle she had never really shared ; 
but had rather sought mutely, yet diligently, to 
modify and subdue it; in her inmost heart protesting 
strenuously against it ; stimulated by it, possibly, to 
increase of mercy and charity. 

My uncle listened to me in silence. That he 
was affected by what I said I could not doubt. 
In the milder expression of his face I read abate- 
ment of his vindictiveness. Indeed, time had 
surely brought him a sufficiency of vengeance, if 
that had been his desire. Sir George's misdeeds 
had been amply punished. He was ruined, dis- 
graced, a fugitive. But what, I think, chiefly 
appeased my uncle arose from his old-world sense 
of retributive justice and atonement for wrong- 
doing. He approved the duel at Chalk Farm. 
He was well content that Sir George had shot 
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his adversary. He would have preferred Lord 
Overbury^s being left dead upon the ground. But 
still a wound was something. 

He never said this in so many words, but I 
scarcely wrong him, I think, in attributing to him 
sentiments which may seem barbarous now, but 
were then generally held to be reasonable and 
natural enough. 

Rachel Monck was still at the farm-house. 
She looked pale in her dress of deep mourning, 
and very fragile. Indeed her health had been but 
infirm of late, and my mother had forbidden her to 
think of returning to London, for some while at any 
rate. Imperceptibly she had become an indispens- 
able part of my home. She was greatly loved and 
prized by all. The influence of her sweet and 
gentle nature could not but assert itself. To my 
mother and uncle she was as a newly-found and 
fondly- cherished daughter. She read to them, and 
tended and solaced them in a thousand ways. Her 
beautiful handwriting now adorned the farm books. 
She reHeved my mother of much labour for which 
her failing sight had now almost incapacitated her. 
It was pleasant to see Rachel seated at the open 
window in the little room, paying the farm servants 
their weekly earnings — ^received with pulling of 

T 2 
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forelocks and basliful looks of thanks — ^just as in 
years long past I remembered my mother doing. 

In the truthful glances of her soft grey eyes I 
found tenderness and sympathy — ^affection even^ 
but not the love I looked for. That was not mine ; 
perhaps never could be mine— given as it was 
beyond recall to the poor dead boy, sleeping in 
Purrington churchyard. My mother noted, I am 
sure, my contemplation of Rachel, which often be- 
came more rapt than I was myself f uUy conscious of • 
She spoke no word on the subject, however. But 
something of a new subcurrent of sympathy in her 
manner informed me that she had discovered the 
secret of my love. 

We spent a very quiet Christmas-tide, not the 
less happy, however, on that score. 

Soon afterwards came letters from Mole. He in- 
formed me that Sir George had certainly been heard 
of in Paris. It was thought that he might now safely 
return, and the duel being pretty well forgotten,- 
re-establish, if he so pleased, his old fame and success. 
Presently came tidings announcing, though with 
some indistinctness, the death of Lord Overbury. 
The letter contained a cutting from a newspaper. 
It stated that an inquest had been held upon the 
body of a man, discovered in a low tavern, much 
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frequented by pugilists and betting men of an 
inferior class, in Whitechapel. He liad been seized, 
as it appeared, with an apopletic fit, mistaken by 
his boon companions for intoxication. He had been 
left in a condition of insensibility for some hours ; 
when, at length, surgical aid had been called in, it 
was found that ^^the vital spark^' had flown. Reme- 
dies of all kinds had been plied in vain. Rumsey, a 
pugilist by profession, and known as " The Baker,'^ 
had stated that, to the best of his beHef, the corpse 
was that of Lord Overbury. But scanty particulars 
of the case were furnished ; there seemed indeed ah\ 
anxiety to hush up the matter as much as possible. 
Nothing was said in regard to the facts of his lord- 
ship^s life, which indeed did not merit special 
record. It was intimated, however, that with his 
demise the Overbury peerage— dating from the 
time of George the Second — had become extinct. 
Further, it was stated, that at the period of his 
death his lordship had been reduced to a state of 
extreme poverty. A few halfpence only were dis- 
<;overed upon his body, and the expenses of his 
funeral had been defrayed by private generosity. I 
Attributed this kindly action to Rosetta; but I have 
no real warrant for the supposition. 

I must chronicle that this account of Lord 
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Overbury^s death did not meet with universal 
acceptance. About Purrington, indeed, there pre- 
vailed a general inclination to disbelieve it. Many 
residents in the neighbourhood of Overbury Hall 
were prepared to affirm that they had certainly 
seen his lordship alive and well at a period sub- 
sequent to the date assigned in the newspaper to 
his death. They regarded the report which had 
b^en circulated to that effect as a mere stratagem to 
delude his innumerabl ecreditors. As a peer, how- 
ever, it was certain that his lordship was free 
from all danger of arrest. Still, it was frequently 
asserted that Lord Overbury, slovenly attired, and 
wearing his old satyr look, had been perceived now 
crossing the down and now wandering about the 
park surrounding the great house. Eeube, I may 
mention, was quite confident on this head, and 
was wont to repeat a long conversation, alleged 
to have been enjoyed with his lordship — ^which 
increased in length and detail as Reube grew older 
and encountered incredulity — ^touching a fold of 
stock sheep upon the uplands towards Steeple- 
borough. Moreover, there was much evidence as 
to strange lights having been seen at midnight, 
illumining certain of the windows of Overbury House. 
In time, a conviction grew that the place was 
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haunted. To a rising generation the Dark Tower 
acquired even to excess the character of awe and 
mystery it had possessed for me, or I had invested 
it with, in my childish days. 

' At length, however, beHef in the survival of his 
lordship faded and expired. An alarm of fire one 
night spread through Purrington, and the farmers 
were very anxious as to the safety of their ricks and 
homesteads. Flames were observed issuing from 
the lower floor of Overbury House. There were no 
means at hand to cope with a fire of any importance ; 
the nearest engine was at Steepleborough. But, 
strange to say, the fire did not spread, but presently 
slackened, and finally went out of itself, for the few 
buckets of water from the lake thrown upon it 
.could not count for much. The little room in which 
I had first met Lord Overbury, with all its contents, 
was detroyed — a black cavity like a gigantic rathole 
was left disfiguring the grey fa9ade of the building 

— ^but otherwise little mischief was done. There 
was no story afterwards, however, of the reappear- 
ance of Lord Overbury. Even those most convinced 
of his surviving the report of his death, were content 
to beKeve that the fire had made a thorough end of him. 
To finish with the Dark Tower, I may mention 
that it remained for many years in Chancery, that 
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it was subsequently converted into a private asylum 
for tlie insane. But when the branch line was 
made from Steepleborough to West Poolborough the 
park was intersected, the lake was crossed by an 
iron bridge, and Overbury House, much altered 
and reduced in size, was transformed into the 
Railway Hotel adjoining the Purrington Station. 

But this happened quite in recent times, and, 
therefore, many years later than the events to 
which my narrative should properly be confined. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



PITY AND PARDON. 



It was a long winter, wonderfully mild about 
Christmas time, but, afterwards unusually severe. 
We had "a, stem^^ of hard frost, with biting east 
winds, succeeded by heavy snow-storms. I was 
reminded of the old time when I had encountered 
Rosetta, nearly perished with the cold, in Orme^s 
Plantation; when I had ventured upon my most 
foolish journey by night to Overbury Hall. The 
farm was revisited by its old wintry disaster, frozen 
ponds and suffering cattle. Reube was beset with 
his old diflSculties; day and night he was at the 
folds, combating the snow and striving his best for 
the preservation of his distressed and shivering 
flock. 

All had been made snug for the night, however. 
Wearied with many hours^ toil and trouble my 
xmcle had fallen asleep by the fireside. He had 
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but just returned from the frozen water meadows. 
His hat hung upon the back of his chair ; a cloud 
of steam was rising from his wet boots and gaiters. 
Eachel, I think, was taking counsel with Kem as to 
the preparation of something comfortable for his 
supper. 

I had been conversing in a low tone with my 
mother as to certain plans I entertained. I sought 
her permission to go abroad in quest of my father, 
Sir George, of whom nothing had been heard for 
so long. That was to be my main object, at any 
rate ; but combined with it was a desire to benefit 
if possible by study of foreign picture galleries. 

The journey I proposed was a thing to be 
viewed with seriousness and even some alarm in 
those days, especially by one who had lived so 
many years in seclusion and stillness. My mother 
hesitated. I could see that my going would grieve 
her much, and yet I knew that in her heart she 
approved it. She felt that it was dutiful and right ; 
her own anxiety for tidings of Sir George was 
not less urgent than my own. For some time past, 
indeed, her distress on this account had been very 
sore. Again and again we asked each, vainly 
enough. What had become of him? What had 
been his fate ? Did he live still ? 
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Something too we liad spoken upon another 
matter. I mean my love for Rachel. This had some- 
how come to be oftentimes a subject of conversation 
between us. In truth I had confessed my love to my 
mother, artfully trusting to gather from her some 
clue to Rachel's sentiments in regard to myself. 
My cunning had not advantaged me, however. My 
mother would not aid me by revealing any secret 
knowledge she possessed. She declined, indeed, 
to set forth any opinion on the subject. That she 
regarded Rachel with great affection, and that so 
far my choice had her sanction, I was well assured. 
But, as she said with a smile, " There are things a 
lover must find out for himself. He can learn them 
in no other way. Echoes are very deceptive. And 
what is the worth of hearsay evidence in such a 
case of all others ? As a lawyer you should know, 
if not as a lover. Besides, a woman may not be 
conscious of her love until the touchstone of an- 
other's is applied to it. But Fm too old to talk 
of these things ; and you, Duke — are you not too 
young?" 

I said, what was indeed the truth at the time, 
that I no longer felt myself so very young ; that of 
late I had grown older with great rapidity; and 
that the title of "Young Mr. Nightingale,'' which 
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had so often been applied to me — sometMng by 
way of taunt in many instances — ^had lost much of 
its appositeness. 

^^ But are you sure you know your own heart, 
Duke ? '' 

'^1 think so. I would I was as sure I knew 
hers." And then I stated my fears lest Eachel 
should accept my suit — supposing her to accept it — 
not out of her love for me, but moved by a sort of 
gratitude, and influenced by the thought that I had 
been the firm friend of poor Tony. * 

"It might be so," said my mother, musingly. 
^' But if she loves you, can it matter so very much 
why she loves you ? If it is to be for his sake at 
first, wiU it not surely be for your own by-and-by ? 
But love is so jealous ; perhaps justly so. Well, 
Duke, if Fm to advise, I must say — ^wait." 

"Her love lies in the churchyard yonder, I 
fear." 

" But can it stay there ? She is very young. 
She has been severely tried, no doubt. Still her 
heart is not dead, Duke; you can't think that. 
There is snow all over the land just now. But can 
you doubt that the sun will shine forth — that the 
snow will melt — ^and the flowers lift their heads, and 
bud and flower again ? Have but patience, Duke ; 
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and wait. Spring will come, and summer in due 
season. I said that you were still young. Does not 
this prove it ? You have not yet leamt to endure. 
Disappointment and delay are new to you — and you 
cannot bear them ' uncomplainingly. May your 
burden of care be no heavier than it now is, Duke ! 
But do not fear. Time sets things right. Mean- 
while, we can but wait and hope — ^yes, and pray,^ 
my boy.^^ 

There were tears in her eyes as she spoke. 
What were my sufferings, after all, compared to 
what hers had been? She drew me towards her 
and kissed, me tenderly on the forehead, smoothing 
away my hair, just as I remembered her doing 
long years before, when I was quite a child. 

• '^I can^t think what it is makes the dogs 
bark so,^^ said my uncle, stirring in his easy 
chair. 

The dogs were certainly barking ; although our 
conversation had so engaged us that we had not 
before noticed the fact. 

'^I hope there's nothing gone wrong in the 
farm-yard. WeWe surely had mischief enough for 
one while.'' He took up his hat and prepared to 
sally forth. ^^It seems to me there's something 
moving in the front garden," he said presently. 
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after waiting to listen. '^ Jt can^t be one of the 
cattle got loose/' 

He opened the front door, and stood on the 
step, looking forth. I joined him. The moon was 
shining brightly. Eays of ruddy light poured from 
the. house upon the snow-clad garden — ^which seemed 
by contrast to acquire a bluish-green tint — ^withhere 
and there black patches where the shrubs grew. 

"I see nothing. Do you, Duke?'' I pointed 
out to him footprints upon the gravel walks. Soon 
I perceived a figure standing at a few paces 
distance from the doorway ; a man with a thick 
sprinkling of snow upon his dark dress. 

I called to him, but he did not answer. Appa- 
rently he did not hear or understand me. I 
approached him. For the moment I did not 
recognise him. 

" This is the Down Farm, I think ? " he said. 

His voice — ^it was broken, and hollow, and 
tremulous — sent a strange thrill through me. 

"And this," he cried, suddenly, as I took his 
hand, " this is my boy— this is Duke ! " 

'' Father ! " 

The man was Sir George Nightingale. His hand 
was cold as a stone. He was thinly clad and wet 
through. He was standing in snow up to his ankles. 
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"IVe cx)ine, Duke/' lie said, faintly. ^^Fve 
come, at last. I thought I should haye died on the 
way. I missed the track, and have wandered many 
miles. But Fve seen you again, thank God ! thank 
God ! Now lead me in — take me to your mother.^' 

His manner was most strange — ^he moved like a 
man in a trance. He was trembling violently — ^his 
face was terribly hollow and worn — ^livid from ex- 
posure to the cold. His limbs seemed to have lost 
strength to sustain him — ^he swayed and tottered sO 
that I circled him with my arms to save him from 
falling. I had but a moment to note these things, 
for I saw the necessity of bringing him at once into 
the house. He was dying of cold. There was a 
curious filiny look about his eyes. 

My uncle, shocked and bewildered, stared at us 
vacantly. Yet I can remember that with a sort of 
involuntary action he removed his hat and stood 
bareheaded on the door- steps as Sir George, with 
my help, moved past him. 

My mother had issued from the dining-room 
and was standing in the hall. She wore a startled, 
perplexed air, but she did not yet fully comprehend 
what had happened. 

" What has happened ? Who is this ?" 

" Mildred r 
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It was a cry almost of delirium ; wild and slmll, 
terrible to hear ; then he lialf .slipped, half sprang 
from my grasp and fell down heavily at her feet. 
Something more he said, imploring her pity and 
her pardon, as I understood, but the words were 
so indistinctly uttered I could not be certain of their 
purport. For a moment his arms were stretched 
out imploringly; then I heard his hands strike 
noisily upon the floor. 

" George V 

She was on her knees weaving her arms round 
him, struggling to raise him and to rest his head 
upon her bosom. 

"George, George!^' she cried piteously, over 
and over again. I took his hand ; it was still icy 
cold. Still I fancied it returned the pressure of 
mine. Then all movement ceased. It was plain 
that he had become insensible. 

"My husband !^^ she cried. "Speak to me; 
George, speak to me,^^ and she rained kisses upon 
his white face. 

" He has fainted,'^ I said. 

My uncle left us hurriedly in quest of remedies 
— Kem emerged from the kitchen ; Rachel was in 
attendance beside my mother. There was great 
commotion — ^and bewilderment — and alarm. 
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'' He does not move ! " cried my mother pre- 
sently, as she rocked to and fro in her great 
anguish, pressing closely the inanimate form, as 
though to impart to it her own hearths warmth and 
life. "Tell him to speak to me, Duke. He will 
know your voice — ^he's forgotten mine ! Tell him to 
say one word — ^but one. ' I love him — I have always 
loved him. It is my husband. My own dear hus- 
band come back to me at last. Forgive him ? Fve 
nothing to forgive. I love him — I love him. I 
have never loved but him in all the world. He^s all in 
all to me. My life, my soul — speak to me, George. 
He does not move. Oh, God ! ^' she cried in her 
despair, as she turned and gazed about her with 
wild beseeching eyes. " Tell him to live, some one 
— tell him to speak to me. Live, George, live! 
Speak to me, my husband — " and then she fell 
swooning back with his head still resting on her 
bosom. 

He never spoke, or stirred, or breathed again. 

The death of Sir George Nightingale was duly 
announced in the newspapers, and occupied public 
attention for some time. Brief memoirs of him 
were published, setting forth the leading facts of 
his professional career with sufficient accuracy. 
VOL. in. \s 
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His early demise was the subject of general , 
regret. It was shown that entirely by his own 
merits and industry he had risen from a position 
of comparative obscurity to one of real distinc- 
tion. High rank among the great English 
portrait-painters was freely accorded him. There 
was a disposition to estimate generously his gifts 
as an artist. A list was furnished of the rewards 

* 

and dignities conferred upon him at various times. 
Knighted by his sovereign and appointed serjeant- 
painter in ordinary, he was also a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in France; a member of the 
Royal Academy of London> of the Imperial 
Academy of Vienna, and also of the academies of 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Bologna, and Turin. Con- 
cerning the details of his private life little was 
stated ; mention was made, however, of his unvary- 
ing amiability of character and finished courtesy 
of manner. It was said further that he had been 
at all times a liberal patron of the Fine Arts, 
and was renowned for the generous encouragement 
and assistance he had afforded to youthful and 
aspiring talent. The fact that, notwithstanding 
the popularity he had long enjoyed, and his large 
professional earnings, he had died in circumstances 
of some embarrassment, was attributed to the 
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munificence of his disposition, and the excessive 
liberality of his charitable donations. 

Of the wife who wept her dead husband, of 
the son who had lost a father, no word was 
said. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

BY WAY OF EPILOOUE. 

Afteb some montlis spent in travel abroad, I bad 
returned home to take up my abode again at tbe 
old &rm-honse, for a season. 

^Vlly did my steps turn towards Pnrrington 
cliurcli ? Well, the truth is that I knew Bachel 
was to be found there. She too had been away for a 
while — ^visiting friends in London, and receiving at 
their hands, as I understood, some salvage from the 
wreck of her father's estates. But she could not 
long be spared ; her presence had become so indis- 
pensable to my mother, whose health for some time 
past had been but aOing and infirm. So she had 
come back, and, out of her old fondness for occupa- 
tion and beneficence, had undertaken the instruc- 
tion of a dass of village childien, assembled two or 
tkree times a week in the vestiy. So I had walked 
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to Purrington to meet her and accompany her home 
again. 

As I passed through the churchyard, I noted 
that fresh flowers had been strewn upon poor 
Tony^s grave. 

The church-door was open. I entered, and 
passed up the aisle, stopping to study once more 
the dim old fresco above the chancel-arch, which, 
ever since I could remember anything, had pos- 
sessed for me such potent attraction. It was much 
the same to me now as it had ever been — veiled, 
indistinct, inscrutable, with clouds of crimson and 
blue, flecks of gold, and mere suggestions of out- 
line. I could comprehend it no more than of old — 
less perhaps, for childish fancy no longer came to 
help me. 

" I often try to make out what it means,^^ said a 
soft sweet voice. Eachel stood beside me. 

An autumn sun shed rays of bright warm orange 
light upon the wall. 

'^Sometimes it seems all so clear to me; and 
then again, sometimes, I can understand nothing of 
it. But surely there, high up, do you see Duke ? is 
a cross, with a golden glory about it. And is not 
this a crown of thorns ? May it not be an allegory 
of Life, Duke? Are not these good angels and 
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interceding saints ? And here dark clouds — sliroud- 
ing strange forms, that may be. Sin, and Suffering, 
and Despair ? But see above them nobler figures — 
that seem to soar, and yet to lead on, and invite by 
their example — Religion perhaps — or this, with 
trailing draperies, to which I fancy I see hands 
clinging, might be Hope— and this Love— might it 
not be so, Duke ? But all is so clouded — ^the poor 
picture has been so badly treated, one can but guess 
at what the painter meant. That^s true of Life, too,, 
perhaps. Is not that Love, Duke ? Or is it only 
an idle fancy of mine ? There, the sunshine^s gone,, 
and I see nothing now, but mist, and spots, and 
obscurity. Yet I know there^s meaning behind^ 
And there^s always Love in the world — ^that we 
may not doubt.^^ 

We passed out of the church and stood just 
beyond the dark shadow of the great yew-tree. 

" Always Love in the world," I repeated. "Does 
it never lie buried in the grave ? " 

" Can it ever wholly die ? For a while it 
changes, and turns to sorrow." 

" And sorrow fades ? " 

"Yes, it needs must. Yet it does not depart 
from us. We could not wish that — ^for sorrow is 
indeed something to prize. It teaches us so mucb 
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— ^to endure — to trust — ^to believe. But why do I 
tell this to you, who know it all so well abeady? 
For you have sorrowed deeply, Duke, have you 
not? you and yours. To lament — ^but not to re- 
pine — is not that our simple duty? And Hope 
comes to our aid — ^and the beautiful world spreads 
out before us to comfort and cheer — assuring us 
that there is work to do and a life to live here and 
hereafter. How lovely the fields look with the 
golden sun shining fuUy on them ! How peaceful 
it is here ! What a soft sweet breeze blows over the 
down!" 

We stood for a moment in silence beside Tony^s 
grave. Then we moved to the lytch gate, and re- 
mained there awhile looking out, over the brook 
towards Purrington. 

Something in the tender tranquillity of the scene 
— something I derived from RacheFs words, spoken 
as they had been with the utmost simplicity of 
thought, moved and encouraged me towards a step 
I had long contemplated, yet feared to take. 

Yet sooner or later I knew it must be taken. I 
nerved myself to take it then — ^with a suddenness 
that was a matter of wonder to me at the time, and 
for a long while afterwards. 

And then I told her as simply and briefly as I 
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could — but indeed it was not a very convenient time 
for picking and choosing forms of expressions — ^how 
dear she was to me, how long and how fondly I had 
loved her. And I besought her to become my 
wife. 

She seemed startled, frightened even. For a 
moment I feared that I had forfeited her good 
opinion, that I had shocked her by the suddenness 
of my address; that indeed she thought almost 
scornfully of me for loving her, her estimate of her 
own worth being so modest. Then came a quivering 
smile upon her lips, a bright flush upon her cheeks, 
her eyes sparkled beneath their trembling lids; 
she leant her head upon my breast, her soft little 
hand nestled in mine; and 1 knew that she was 
won. I kissed her for the first time. 

" When did you first begin to love me V she 
asked presently. 

" From the first moment of my seeing you." 

" Is that true, Duke ? But it is true ; because 
you say it, and because I like to think it true." 

'^ And you, Rachel, dearest — ^you began to think 
of me, and to care for me — ^when ? 

" My dear, I liked you from the first — ^when you 
came into the drawing-room in Golden-square — 
what a while ago ! You remember ? " 
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" Of course I remember. Can I ever forget ? 
And when did the liking turn to love ? " 

" How can I tell you ? Does one ever know 
that ? I liked— I could not own even to myself — I 
did not dare — I was too much ashamed — ^that I 
loved ! But when you went away — you will never 
know how my heart sank within me. And when 
letters came from you — ^with just a sweet little 
message to me — or hint of remembrance of me — 
squeezed in at the end, now and then " 

"Always, Eachel.^^ 

" Well, always — it was always — ^my dear — I was 
in a fever till I knew how you were — ^what you 
were doing — ^when you would be home again. My 
hand trembled so, it set all the breakfast things 
•chattering. I began to think — to fear, then — that 
I loved you. For how was I to know that you 
cared for me ?'' 

"You might have been sure. But, first, you 
began to like me for Tony^s sake ? ^' 

" Of course. You were so kind to him, and my 
poor boy loved you so.^^ 

" And then, afterwards ? " 

"Don^t ask me; for how can I answer? I 
liked you — I loved you for his sake — ^f or mine — 
for your own. What does it matter ? I love you. 
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Duke ; you may be sure of that, and you are sure. 
I love you — ^because I love you. Surely, you don't 
want a better reason ? ^' 

After that we turned homewards, walking 
quietly, and I must say very slowly, over the down 
to the farm. 

From a far-off field, old Reube — pitching 
hurdles as usual — ^hailed us and waved his hat 
wildly in the air. It was mere chance. He could 
have known nothing of what had happened. Cer- 
tainly he could not have seen me kiss Rachel as I 
helped her over the style. Yet it was a pleasant 
tribute to my happiness, of which, indeed, all 
nature seemed to be thoroughly aware. Never 
did the sun set more brilliantly and joyously upon 
a more superb landscape. The very birds knew it 
— the dogs in the yard — ^the cattle in the meadows 
— and even, I do believe, the pigs in their styes. 

My mother met us at the garden-gate, her pale 
worn face lit up with smiles and congratulations. 
She knew all long before we came near enough to 
tell her. 

My uncle upset his snuff-box in his haste to 
pat me on the back, shake hands with me, and 
clasp Rachel in his arms. 

We were all very happy. 
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And so I close these passages in the life o£ 
Young Mr. Nightingale. 

Other trials and troubles and grave experiences 
I underwent — ^f or what human life has ever been 
without these? But further there is no need for 
me to recount. 

Through all my beloved Rachel was by my 
side, ever cheering and sustaining me with her 
tender love, her firm faith, the unexampled sweet- 
ness and purity of her nature. 



THE END. 
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Dr. Sohweinforth's Travels and BisooTeries in Oentral iirioa, from 1868-71. 

TTie Heart of Africa; or. Three Years* Travels and 
Adventores in the Unexplored Begions of the Centre of Africa. 
Translated by Ellen E. Frewer, With an Introdaction by 
WiNwooD Reade. Two vols., demy 8vo, of upwards of 500 pages 
each, Illustrated by about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by 
the Author, with Two Maps, price 42s. [This day. 

^.B. — The Text is Translated from the Author's unpublished Manuscript. 

Extract from Leading Article in " The Daily Telegraph" Feb. 13, 1874. 

" But now and again among such volumes one appears opening an uncut 
page of the history of earth itself — ^a great book, reveiding regions and facts 
quite unknown before. These, which in the nature of things are very few, 
must not be confounded with the lights sort ; they are marked events of 
geographical science, and ought to be treated with as much respect as marked 
events in the political and so^al world. For sudi a reason we transfer to this 
portion of otur coliunns otur notice of the remarkable journeys lately made by 
the Gterman Doctor, Gteorg Schweinfurth, in a portion of Africa heretofore 
unknown. No one can read * The Hea^ of Africa ' without perceiving that 
the fine personal qualities of the German Doctor, his patience, simpucity, 
endtirance, scientific enthusiasm, philosophic temper, and iron constitution, 
were the real causes of a good fortune which must rank him henceforward 
among the greatest of African travellers, in the same illustrious list with 
Park, Denham, and Clapperton, Livingstone, Burton, Speke, and Grant. 
The main passion of the learned Herr was botany, and never have the 
gorgeous forests and pictui-esque plains of inland Africa been described in 
colours at once so faithful and so brilliant as in these voliunes. Alone 
and free among the thousand floral and sylvEui marvels of what was like a 
new plsjiet, the traveller declares that he tasted the happiness impossible to 
any but the enthusiast of science, and only permitted to him in imexplored 
fields. There are few passages in the history of explorers more intensely 
moving than the Herr's patient description of that most cruel fire, when the 
harvest of such ardent and faithful toil perished like things of no account. 
But he never seems to have lost heart ; he began again sedulously collecting, 
noting, measuring, and drawing, and having lost his pedometer, he actually 
counted all his steps over one expedition, to be siu« of his distances. When 
ink failed him, he drew and made his memoranda with hen's blood ; and 
when his spleen got wrong, he seems to have got quite pleased because in its 
morbid state it was no longer susceptible to miasmatic influence. In fact, he 
was ao first-rate a traveller that we must grudge him to Germany, and there 
is no greater proof of it th^Ji that he ^us makes light of the immense work 
which he accomplished. . . . Altogether the journey which we have cited 
is a most memorable contribution to the work of Axrican discovery, and 

E roves more than ever what a rich and splendid land it is which awaits the 
f e and light of knowledge around those magnificent sweet-water seas of the 
• Heart of Africa.' " 
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Captain Butler. 

The Wild North Land : The Story of a Winter Jowmey 
with dogs across Northern North America. By Captain W. F. 
Sutler, aathor of " The Great Lone Land." Demy Syo, cloiih, 
with nnmerons Woodcats and a Map. Second Edition, 18s. 

[Now ready. 

" It is not always that the restless wanderer, whose love of adventure leads 
him into the wildest recesses of distant mountains, can reprodnce his im> 
pressions with the skill and i>ower that are shown by the antbor of * The 
Wild North Land.' "—Athenaum. 

** Captain Butler's volume of travel, adventure, and discovery in the wild 
regions of the American continent vv4dch lie beyond the limits of civiliza- 
tion, appears very opi>ortunely at this Christmas season." — Daily News, 

" The love of adventure breathes through every page of this book, knd 
gives it a pleasant flavour of originality.*' — Saturday Review. 

^* Bomantic, yet simple, ftrofoundly human, and sympathetic with all saf> 
fering and effort; with a quick sense of the humorous, but a preference for 
the picturesque side of things; great physical endurance, so trained and 
habitual that it does not take account of itelf. . . . He makes neither too 
much nor too little of the dangers of ^e expedition : there is neither the 
bombast of brag nor the affectation of reticence." — Spectator. 

" One of the freshest and most sparkling books of adventure which we have 
seen for some time. . . . The interest of the narrative never flags." — Graj^. 

The Great Lone Land: An Account of the Red B/iv&r 
Expedition, 1869-1870, and Sabseqnent Travels and Adventoresin 
the Manitoba Country, and a Winter Jonmey across the Saskat*, 
chewan Yalley to the Bocky Mountains. By Captain W. F* 
Butler. With Illustrations and Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d. (The First Three Editiims were in 
8vo, cloth, 16».) 
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' The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing."— iSpafcrfor- 
The impression left on the mind by his narrative is one of profound 
interest." — Morning Post, 

*' This is one of the freshest and most interesting books of travel that we 
have had the pleasure of reading for some time past. — Examiner. 

V There is a delightful breeziness and vigour about Captain Butler's style ef 
writing." — Leeds Mercury. 

*' His fascinating volume . . . not only exciting, but instructive reading." 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

*' Captain Butler writes with rare spirit." — N&ncomfomii^t. 
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A Whaling Cruise to Baffin^s Bay and the Gulf of 
Boothia. With an Account of the Bescue, by his ship, of the 
Survivors of the Crew of the " Polaris "; and a Description of Modem 
Whale Fishing. Together with numerous Adventures with Bears, 
&c. By Captain A. H. Mabkham, R.N. With Introduction by 
Admiral Shebabd Osbohn. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, two Maps and 
several Illnstrations. 18s. [Beady. 

" A narrative of peculiar interest. . . . The chapters on the ^fiddle Ice 
Fishing are fuU of sporting incidents, capitally told, and which- make the 
reader feel almost the same enthusiasm as was excited in the mind of the 
author. . . . The work ia protoflely illustrated."— (Tcean Highvoayt, 
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Captain Markham. 

The Cruise of the ^^ BosaHo*^ a/mongst the New Hebrides 
and Santa Gmz Islands, exposing the recent atrocities connected 
with the Kidnapping of Natives in the Sonth Seas. By A. H. 
Mabkham, Commander B.N. 8vo, cloth exira, with Map and 
lUoBtrations. 16^. 

" The crew of the * Rosario' were sent out from England in that wretched 
tab the * "Msgesn,.* Captain Markham's account of w^ cruise is pleasantly 
written." — &andard. 

** We trust, therefore, that it may be generally read.*'— -^eAencpwm. 

Thomas J. Hutchinson. 

Two Years in Peru; with Exploration of its Antiquities. 
By Thomas J. Hutchinson, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., M.A.I., ithor of 
** Impressions of Western Africa," "The Parana and Sonth 
American Bieoollections," &c. With Map by Daniel Barrera, and 
numerona ninstrations. In two vols., demy 8yo, cloth extra. 28s. 

"Embraces an attractive accomit of the archaeological features of the 
country, and at the same time spves an encouraging view of its general 
resources, and the prospect of their development, under President Pardo." — 

Clements B. Markham* 

The Threshold of The Unknown Region. By Clements 

R. Mabkham, C.B., F.R.S., Secretary of the Boyal Geographical 

Society. Second Edition. In one volume, demy Svo, with Maps 

and ninstrations, cloth extra. 16$. [Now ready. 

"This, highly interesting work, illustrated with beautiful maps, gives a 
complete history of the ancient and modem travels for the discovery of the 
North Pole, and shows all reasons why England should once more take her 
part in Arctic discovery. The second North German Polar expedition under 
Captain Koldewa^ is spoken of by Mr. Markham in the most exdogistic 
tffl^tns." — Weaer-Zeitung. 

" The time has surely come for England to resume her place in the van 
of Arctic discovery, and no better plan could have been devised to reuse 
Englidi enterprise again than that which has been taken by Mr. Markham 
in his clear and mimly narrative of what has been done and what still 
remains to be done in uiis great field of research." — The Academy. 

"We cordially recommend our readers to add it to their libraries." — 
Suropecm Mail, 

Frank Vincent, Jun. 

The Land of the White Elephant: Sights and Scenes 
in Sonth.Eastem Asia. A Personal Narrative of Travel and 
Adventure in Farther India, embracing the Coontries of Bnrmah, 
Siam, Cambodia, and Gochin-China (1871-72). By F&ank 
Vincent, Jnn. With Maps, Plans, and numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, cloth extra. 18s. [Now ready. 

" This is in many respects a model book of travel. . . . The volume 
is profusely and excellently illustrated, and convenient maps add to its 
value. . . . But the whole of his book is worth reading, as giving the 
latest observations of an intelligent traveller over countries that are 
rapidly changing their characteristics." — Pall Mali Gazette. 

** We are inclined to assign to his book a place of fwemost interest among 
the travel books of the year."— JE»amin€r. 
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Nicolas Pike. 

Suh'TropicaZ Bairibles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
By Nicolas Pike, Fdrt Louis, Mauritius. Profusely Blnstrated 
from the Author's own Sketches, and with Maps and yaluable 
Meteorological Charts. In one vol., demy Svo. IBs. 

" Rarely have we met with a book of travels more enjoyable, and few 
have been written by a sharper or closer observer." — Standard. 

** He has brought to his task a mind keenly alive to the aspects both of 
nature and of human life.*' — Saturday Review. 

** A book to delight the naturalist.'* — Oraphie, 

** Here is another work exhaustive in its character, and profound without 
being dull in its treatment. A writer of such power of imagination and 
sentiment. . . . Adnurably illustrated, we thixik, by the author.**— ^iwc- 
tator, August 23rd, 1873. 

William Daylee. 

Tfee Pilgrimage of the l^ber, from its Motuth to its 

Source: with some Account of its Tributaries. By William 

Dayies. With many very fine Woodcuts and a Map. 8vo, cloth 

extra. IBs. 

** Tlds is a charming book from beginning to end.'* — Athenceum, 
*' A pleasant book by a cultivated man." — Spectator. 
*' A very charming book.** — Standard. 

**We have nothing but words of praise for this excellent and elegant 
work."— Figaro, 

H. M. Stanley. 
How I Found Livingstone. Inclvding Travels^ Advent' 
tures, and Discoveries in Central Africa, and Four Months* Residence 
with Dr. Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. Numerous Illustrations 
by Mr. J. B. Zwecker, Mr. John JelUcoe, and other Artists, from 
Mr. Stanley* 8 own Sketches, with Maps of Boute, Physical Features,. 
&c. Twelfth Thousand. New issue, in new binding, gilt edges, 
extra cloth. 10s. Qd. [Now ready. 

Specicd Notice.— New Story for Youths. 

"Jii/ Kalulu,^^ Prince, King, and Slave. A Story 
from Central Africa. By Henry M. Stanley, Author of 
* How I Found Livingstone ; " Grold Medallist of the Boyal .Geo- 
graphical Society. Crown 8vo, 450 pp., with numerous Graphic 
Illustrations after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth extra, 
7s. ed. 

** It is unnecessary to intimate that Mr. Stanley*s work deserves an earnest 
perusal." — Morning Post. 

** It will thus be seen that there is no lack of adventure in * My Kalulu.* " 
— Daily News. 

** No one can take up the work without becoming deeply interested in the 
fortunes of Kalulu and his young Arab friends. The wonderful adventures 
through which they pass, and the extraordinary scenes they witness, are 
most vividly described." — Leeds Mercury. 

*' A fascinating book.** — Bristol Mercury. 
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THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 

FOUR GOSP'ELS. 

WITH THE WHOLE OF THE "^ 

MAGNIFICENT ETCHINGS ON STEEL, 

AFTER THE 

DRAWINGS BY M. BIDA. 

I HE drawings, etchinjB^, and engravings have been twelve vears in 
preparation, and an idea of the inetportance of this splendid work 
may be garnered from the fact that upwards of twelve nundred and 
fifty thousand francs, or fifty thousand pounds, have been expended 
on its production, and it has obtamed for MM. Hachette the Diplome 
d'Honneur at die Vienna Exhibition. 

The EngU^ edition will contain the whole of the 233 steel etchings, and in 
addition some very exquisite woodcut ornaments. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew will contain 4X Steel Etchings. 
The Gospel of St. Mark „ 34 „ 

The Gospel of St. Luke „ 40 




The Gospel of St. John ,. 27 

Size, large Imperial quarto. 



It is intended to publish each Gospel separately, and at intervals of firom 
six to twelve mqpths : and in order to preserve uniformity, the price will in 
the first instance be fixed at ;^3 3^. each volume. This uniformity of price 
has been determined on the assumption that |>urchasers will take the whole 
of the four volumes as published ; put, as it will be seen that the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke contain more etchings and more letterpress 
than St. Mark and St John, and are therefore proportionately more costly 
in production, it must be understood that at the expiration of three months 
from the first issue of each of these two volumes, the price (if purdiased 
separately) will be raised to four guineas. This extra charge will, however, 
be allowed at any time to all bona fide purchasers of the four volumes. 

The Gospel of St. John, appropriately bound in cloth extra, price ;^3 35., 
will be the first volume issued, and will be ready for publication shortly. 

Specimen pages of text and etchings may be seen on application to any 
bookseller in town and country, who will be happy to register the names of 
subscribers, either for each Gospel separately, or for the whole of the Gospels 
as published.- 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

DR. SCHWEINFURTH'S TRAVELS AND 

DISCOVERIES IN CENTRAL 

AFRICA. 

From z868 to 1871.' 

Translated by Ellen E. Frewbr. With an Introduction by 

Win WOOD Rbade. 



ESSRS. Sampson Low & Co. have &e pleasure of stating that 
they have completed arrangements with the celebrated African 
Traveller, Dr. Georg Schweinfurth, for the exclusive tight to 
publish his new work, entitled — 

THE HEART OF AFRICA. 

OR, THREE YEARS* TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN THE UN- 
EXPLORED REGIONS OF THE CENTRE OF AFRICA. 

This is unquestionably, in a scientific point of view, one of the most valua- 
ble contributions to a knowledge of the'rl'atural History, Botany, Geography, 
and River System of Central Africa that has ever appeared ; but its chief 
interest Mrill consist in the personal adventures of the author amoz^t un- 
known tribes, and wanderings in lands hitherto unexplored. TheDoctor 
carries his r«ader into a veritable wonderland, full of peculiar customs, and 
where his experiences have been of the most eventful nature. The district 
explored embraces a wide tract of country extending southward from the 
Meschera on the Bahr el Ghazal, and betwixt the xoui and 3rd degrees of 
north latitude. 

The present work cannot fail to be of most unusual interest to general 
readers ; inasmuch as it will include adventures in an unknown country 
amongst cannibals and pygmies, the discovery and exploration of twenty-two 
hitherto quite unknown rivers, the wonderful land of the Monbuttoo, his re- 
ception by King Munza, horrible cannibalism, fights with natives and struggles 
with wild animals, adventure on rivers, on mountains, and in jungles ; and, 
in short, experiences of the most novel and startling kind that could be 
imagined in an unknown and savage country. 

The work will form two volumes, demy 8vo., ofupwardsof 500 pages each, 
and will be illustrated by about 130 woodcuts from drawings made by the 
author — comprising figures of different races of men ; animals, domestic and 
wild ; remarkable fish and snakes ; varieties of trees, plants, and fruits ; 
landscapes ; forest scenery ; watered plains ; episodes of the journey ; canni- 
bal feasts and dances ; fording rivers ; villages and huts ; ni^ht encataip- 
ments ; meetings with chieftains ; weapons of war, &c. &c. ; with maps and 
plans. 

It is proposed that the work shall be published in England and America 
(in English) y and in the respective languages of Germany^ France, Russia, 
Italy, &'c., simultaneously, and arrangements are now in progress for this 
Purpose ; and the Publishers hope to have it ready for publication during 
the Present Autumn, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE, 
New Story for Youths ^ H. M. Stanley. 
*' MY KALULU," PRINCE, KING, AND SLAVE. 

A Story from Central Africa. 

BY HENRY M. STANLEY, 

Author of *' How I found Livinj^stone." 

Crown 8vo., about 430 pp., with numerous Graphic Illustrations, after Ori 
ginal Designs by the Author. Cloth, 7;. dd. [In October 



For the convenience of those who did not care to pay so high a price as 21s. 
for the original Edition cf M.R. Stanlky's Jirst ^eat JVork^ it is now 
offettdf in a new and elegant bindings with a rexnsed Introductory Chap- 
ter t at los. 6d. In this form and at this Price it will form an excellent 
School Prize orVhristmas Present. 

HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. 

Including Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa, and 
Four Months^ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 

BY H. M. STANLEY. 

Numerous Illustrations by Mr. J. B. Zwbckbr, Mr. John Jellicoe, and 
•other Artists, from Mr. Stanley*s own Sketches, with Maps of Route, Phy- 
sical Features, &c. Twelfth Thousand. New issue, in new binding, gilt 
«dges, extra doth, xos. 6d. {Now ready. 

Magnificent Work on the Pottery of ail Ages and all Nations. 

HISTORY OP THE CERAMIC ART : 

Descriptive and Analytical Study of the Potteries of all Times 

and.of all Nations. 

BY ALBERT JACQUEMART. 

Author of the "History of Porcelain," "The Wonders of 

Ceramic," &c. 

Two.hundred Woodcuts by H. Catbnacci and J. Jacquemart, 12 Stcel- 
^ate Engravings by Jules Jacquemart, and 1,000 Marks and Monograms. 
Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. In i vol., super royal 8vo., of about 
700 pp., cloth extra, gilt edges, \is. {Nearly ready. 



In One Volume, Demy Bvo., cloth extra, price about idf. 

THE LAND OF. THE WHITE ELEPHANT; 

SIGHTS AND SCENES IN SOUTH EASTERN ASIA. 

'A Personal Narrative of Travel and Adventure in Farther India, embracing 
the countries of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin-China (1871-72). 

BY FRANK VINCENT, Jun. 

With Map, Plans, and numerous Illustrations. 

{Nearly ready. 
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New Works by the celebrated French Writer^ Jules Verne. 

I- . 

THE FUR COUNTRY; OR, SEVENTY DEGREES 

NORTH LATITUDE. 

By JULES VERNE. Translated by N. D'ANVERS. 

A Story of remarkable Adventures in the Northern Regions of the Hudson's 
Bajr Territory. Crown Svo. with upwards of 80 very graphic fuU-TO^e Illus- 
trations. Cloth extra. Uniform in size and style wim * Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea." Price lof. td. \In October. 

3. 

PROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON ; AND A 

TRIP ROUND IT. 

By JULES VERNE. Translated by L. P. MERCIER, 

With numerous characteristic Illustrations. Crown Svo. Uniform in size 
and price with the above. Qoth, gilt edges, zor. (xL [Ready. 

3- 

AROUND THE WORLD IN EIGHTY|DAYS. 

By JULES VERNE. • 

Sguare crown Svo. With numerous Illustrations. Uniform in size and style 
with *' Meridiana," by the same author. Price js, 6d. ^[Nearly ready 

One Vol., Demy Zvo., clothe with numerous woodcuts and a map. 

THE WILD NORTH LAND : 

The Story of a Winter Journey with dogs across Northern North America. 
BY CAPTAIN W. F. BUTLEJR, 

Author of " The Great Lone Land." [In November. 

A WHALING CRUISE TO BAPFIN'S BAY AND 

THE GULF OF BOOTHIA. 

With an Account of the Rescue, by his Ship, of the survivors of the Crew of 

the "Polaris." 

BY CAPTAIN MARKHAM, R.N. 

One Volume, demy Svo., Mrith Map and Illustrations, cloth extra. 

Now Ready, in One Volume, demy Svo. , zvith Maps and Illustrations^ 

cloth extra, i6s. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN 

REGION. 

BY CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 

Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. [Now fvady. 
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IN PREPARA TION FOR PUBLIC A TION IN DECEMBER, 

In Two Volumes t Royal Bvo., cloth extruy numerous Woodcuts ^ Maps^ and 

Chromolithographs. 

THE SECOND NORTH GERMAN POLAR EX- 
PEDITION IN THE YEARS 1869-70. 

Of the Ships " Germania " and " Hansa," under command of 

Captam Koldeway, 

Edited and Condensed by H. W. BATES, Esq., 

Of the Royal Geographical Society. 

hnportatU Work on Peru, 

TWO YEARS IN PERU ; WITH EXPLORATION 

OF ITS ANTIQUITIES. 

BY THOMAS J. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.L., F.A.I., 

Map by Daniel Barrbra, and numerous Illustrations. In x vol., demy 
4vo.> doth extra. \In the press. 

New Work on Morocco, 

ADVENTURES IN MOROCCO, AND JOURNEY 

SOUTH THROUGH THE OASES OF 

DRAA AND TAFILET. 

By dr. GERHARD ROHLFS. Edited by WINWOOD READE. 

X vol., crown 8vo., Map and Portrait of the Author, cloth extra. 

[/» the press. 

Magnificent Work on China, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHINA AND ITS PEOPLE 

BY J. THOMSON, F.R,G.S. 

Being Photographs from the Author's Negatives, printed in permanent Pig- 
ments by the Autotype Process, and Notes from Personal Observation. 
%* The complete work will embrace 200 Photographs, with Letterpress 
Descriptions of the Places and People represented. In four volumes, im- 
perial 4to., price ;^3 3^. each volume. The First Volume, containing Fifty 
Photographs, was published in the Spring ; and the Second Volume, contain- 
ing Photographs as below, is now ready. 

Subscribiers orderin£[ the Four Volumes at once will be supplied for ;^io xos. 
half of which to be paid on receipt of Vol. I., and balance on completion of 
ihe Work. Non-Subscribers' price is ;^3 3* . a Volume. 

VOLUME III. is in active preparation, and will be Published before 

Christmas. 
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A most beautiful Christmas Present, 

WOMAN IN SACRED HISTORY. 

BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Illustrated with 15 chromo-Iithographs and about 200 {ages of letterpress 
forming one of the most elegant and attractive Volumes ever published.- 
Demy 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25X. [/» l/ovemher. 

NEW WORK BY THE REV. E. H. BICKERSTETH. 

On* Volume square %zfo..witk Numerous very beautiful Engravings^ uni- 
form in Character vuith the Illustrated Edition of Hebet's Hymns^ &K.y 
price js. 6d. 

THE REEF, AND OTHER PARABLES. 

By the Rev. E. H. Bickerstbth, M. A., Author of " Yesterday, To-day,, 
and for Ever," &c. [Nearly Ready, 

CARL WERNER'S NILE SKETCHES, 

Painted from Nature during his Travels through Egypt. Facsimiles of 
Water-colour Paintings executed by Gustave W. Seitz, vrith Descriptivfr 
Text by Dr. E. A. Brehm and Dr. Dumichbn. Third Series. Imperial 
folio, in Cardboard Wrap[>er, ;^3 xos. 

Beautiful Work for Winter Evenings. Dedicatedy by Permission^ to 
His Royal Highness^ Prince Leopold. 

ILLUSTRATED GAMES OF PATIENCE. 

By the Lady Adelaide Cadogan. Twenty-four Diagrams in Coloiurs, with 
Descriptive Text. Foolscap 4to., cloth extra, gilt edges, Z2j. dd. 

THE ROYAL PASTRY AND CONFECTIONERY 

BOOK 

(,Le livre de Patisserie). By Jules Gouffe, Chef de Cuisine of the 
Paris Jockey Club. Translated from the French and adapted to English 
use by Alphonse Gouffe, Head Pastrycook to Her Majesty the Queen. 
Illustrated with 10 lar^e Plates printed in Colours, and 137 Engravings ovt 
Wood, after the Oil Pamtings and Designs of E. Ronjat. Royal 8vo., cloth 
extra. \Jn the Press.. 

Important New Work by Professor Guyot. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Arnold Guyot, Author of '* Earth and Man." In i Volume, large 410.,. 
128 pp.. numerous coloured Diagrams, Maps and Woodcuts, price zof . (d.y 
strong boards. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE, 

Established in Paris durine the Siege of 1870-71. Together with the De- 
tails of its Method and its Work. By Thomas W. Evans, M. D., D. D. S., 
Ph. D., President of the American International Sanitary Committee, &a, 
Author of "La Commission Sanitaire des Etats Unis : son Origine, soa 
Organisation et ses Resultats," &c. In i Volume, Imperial 8vo., with nu- 
merous Illustrations, cloth extra, price 35^. \Now Ready^ 
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Pt^Pevring for publication in one handsome small 4(0., cloth gilt edges, 

price 15*. 

PHYNNODDERREE, AND OTHER TALES: 

Fairy Legends of the Isle of Man. By Edward McAlob. To be profusely 
Illustrated with upwards of 120 Engravings on Wood. 

THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS AND UNPUB- 
LISHED AUTOGRAPHS OF NAPOLEON III. 

IN EXILE. 

Collected and arranged by Count de la Chapelle, Coadjutor in the last 
Works of the Emperor at Chislehiurst. z Volume demy 8vo., cloth extra, 
14X. iNow Ready. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP THE EMPEROR 

NAPOLEON I. 

During the First Three Years of his Captivity on the Island of St. Helena 
Includmg the time of his Residence at ner father's house, '* The Briars." 
By Mrs. Abell (l^te Miss Elizabeth Balcombe). Third Edition. Revised 
tliroughout with additional matter by her daughter^ Mrs. Charles John- 
stone. 1 Volume, demy 8vo. With Steel Portrait of Mrs. Abell, and 
Woodcut Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt edges, los. 6d. [Now Ready. 

ENGLISH MATRONS AND THEIR PROFESSION; 

With some Considerations as to its Various Branches, its National Value, 
and the Education it requires. By M. L. F., Writer of " My Life, and what 
shall I do with it," *' Battle of the Two Philosophies," and " Strong and 
Free." Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7*. 6^. \Now Ready. 

'* All States among which the regulations regarding women are bad, en- 
joy scarcely the halfof happiness."— Aristotle. 



Special Notice. — The long-desired Map to Mr. King's Work has new 
been added^ and also a Chapter of entirely new matter. (Dedicated to 
Professor Tyndal.) 

MOUNTAINEERING IN T^E SIERRA NEVADA. 

By Clarence King. Crown Svo. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Cloth 
extra, Mrith Map and Additional Chapter, 6;. [Nearly Ready. 

A CHRONICLE OP THE PERMORS; HORACE 

WALPOLE IN LOVE. 

By M. F. MAHONy (Matthew Stradling), Author of "The Misadventures of 
Mr. Catlyh," " The Irish Bar-sinister," &c. In 2 Volumes, Demy 8vo., with 
Steel Portrait [In the Press. 

MILITARY LIFE IN PRUSSIA. 

First Series. The Soldier in Time of Peace. Trai^lated (by permission of 

the Author) from the German of F. W. HScklander. By F. E. R. and H. 

£ R. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gx. [Now Ready. 
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Univernty Local Examinations, 

ST. MARK'S GOSPEL. 

With Explanatory Notes. For the Use of Schools and Colleges. By George 
BowKEK, late Second Master of die Newport Grammar School, Isle of 
Wig^t X Voltime, foolscap, doth. \In Preparation. 



NEW NOVELS. 

Victor Hugds New Novel. 

IN THE YEAR '93 (QUATRE-VINGT TREI2E). 

Three Volumes, crown 8vo. [/« Preparation. 

This work, which will be published simultaneously in France, England, 
and America, b said to surpass in style and dramatic interest anythmg that 
Victor Hugo has yet produced. 

New Work by the A uihor of " Lotna Doone. " 

ALICE LORRAINE; 

A Tale of the South Downs. Three Volumes, crown 8^. [/» Preparation. 

IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, 2». [Nvw Ready. 

BETTER THAN GOLD. 

By Mrs. Arnold, Author of " His by Right," "John Hesketh's Charge," 
** Under Foot," &c In 3 Volumes, crown 8vo., 31*. 6</. \In the Press. 

New Work by Main Friswell, Author of" The Gentle Life," &»c. 
OUR SQUARE CIRCLE. 

Two Volumes, crown Svo., cloth, axx [In the Press. 

New Work of Fiction By Georgiana M. Cnzik. 
ONLY A BUTTERFLY. 

One Volume, crown Svo., cloth, \os. 6d. [Now Ready. 

ARGUS FAIRBAIRNE ; OR, A WRONG NEVER 

RIGHTED. 

By Henry Jackson, Author of *' Hearth Ghosts," &c. Three Volumes, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 31*. 6d. [In the Press. 

New Volume 0/ the John Halifax Series o/Girl^ Books. 

MISS MOORE. 

By Gborgiana M. Craik. Small post'Svo., with Illustrations, gilt edges, 
4»' [Nearly Ready 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST. 
BBOTT (J. S. C.) History of Frederick the Great, 

with numerous Illustrations. 8vo. x/. zf . 

About in the World, by the author of "The 
Gentle Life.** Crown 8vo. bevelled doth, 4th edition. 6x. 

Adamson (Rev. T. H.) The Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, expounded. 8vo. i2j. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By Lucien Biart, 

with 1x7 beautiful Illustrations on Wood. Emted and adapted by 
Parkbr Gillmore, author of "All Round the World,*' *' Gim, Rod, and 
Saddl&^V &C. Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, new edition, 7^. td, 
"The adventures are charmingly narrated." — Aihetueum. 

Adventures of a Brownie. See Craik, Mrs. 

Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds of the World, 

translated from the French of Victor Meunier, with engravings, 2nd 
edition, ^r. 

" The book for all boys in whom the love of travel and adventure is 
strong. They will find here plenty to amuse them and much to instruct 
them Desides." — Times. 

Alcott, (Louisa M.) Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. Square i6mo, 
y, 6d, 



Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo's Boys. 

By the author of '* Little Women." Small post 8vo. doth, gilt edges, 
3^. 6d, Cheap edition, cloth, 2s. ; fancy boards, is. 6d. 

Little Women. Complete in i vol. fcap. 3^. 6d. 



Cheap edition, 2 vols, doth, 2s. ; boards, is. 6d. each. 

Old Fashioned Girl, best edition, small post 8vo. 

doth extra, gilt edges, y. 6d. ; Low's Copyright Series, is. 6d. ; cloth, 
2r. 

The Guardian says of " Little Women," that it is—" A bright, cheerful, 
healthy story — with a tinge of thoughtful gravity about it which reminds 
one of John Bunyan. The Atherutum says of Old-Fashioned Girl '* — 
" Lret whoever wishes to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story, get 
the ' Old Fashioned Girl ' at once." 
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Alcott (Louisa M.) Shawl Straps. Small post 8vo. Cloth 

extra, gilt edges, ^f . 6d, 

Work, a Story of Experience. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21J. 



AUston (Captain). See Ready, O Ready. 

Alexander (Sir James E.) Bush Fighting. Illustrated by 

Remarkable Actions and Incidents of the Maori War. With a Map, 
Plans, and Woodcuts, x vol. demy 8vo. pp. 338, cloth extra, \6s. 

** This book tells the story of the late war in New Zealand, with its 
many desperate encounters and exciting [>ersonal adventures, and tells 
that story well." — Naval and Miliiary Gazette. 

** This is a valuable history of the Maori war." — Standard, 

Alexander (W. D. S.) The Lonely Guiding Star. A 

Legend of the Pyrenean Mountains and other Poems. Fcap. 8va 
doui. $s. 

Among the Arabs, a Narrative of Adventures in Algeria, by 
G. Naphbgyi, M. D., a M. 7^. 6d, 

Andersen (Hans Christian) The Story of My Life. Svo. 

xor. 6d. 

Fairy Tales, with Illustrations in Colours by £. V. B. 



Royal 4to. doth. x/. ^r. 

Andrews (Dr.) Latin- English Lexicon. 13th edition. 

Royal Svo. pp. 1,670, cloth extra. Price x&r. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon b retained over all others 
by the fmness of its Quotations, the indudin^ in the Vocabulary Proper 
Names, the distinguishing whether the DenvaUve is classical or other- 
wise, the exactness of the References to the Original Authors, and by the 
price. 

'* The best Latin Dictionary,^ whether for the scholar or advanced 
student " — Spectator. 

" Every page bears the impress of industry and care." — Athenaeum, 



t* 



Anecdotes of the Queen and Royal Family, collected and 

edited by J. G. Hodgins, with Illustrations. New edition, revised by 
John Timbs. 5*. 

Angell (J. K.) A Treatise on the Law of Highways. 8va 

tl. 5*. 

Arctic Regions (The). Illustrated. See Bradford. 

German Polar Expedition. See Koldeway. 

Explorations. See Markham. 

Around the World. See Prime. 
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Art, Pictorial and Industrial, Vol. i, i/. lu. 6df. Vols. 2 
and 3, \%s, each. 

Atmosphere (The). See Flammarion. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap Bag. See Alcott. 

Australian Tales, by the ** Old Boomerang." PostSvo. 5j. 



ACK-LOQ Studies, i"^^ Warner. 
Baldwin (J. D.) Prehistoric Nations. i2mo. 

— — Ancient America, in notes of American Archaeology. 

Crown 8vo. \os. 6d, 

Bancroft's History of America. Library edition, vols, i to 9, 

8vo. 5/. 8*. 

History of America, VoL X. (completing the Work.) 

Bvo. i2f. [/» the press. 

Barber (E. C.) The Crack Shot. Post 8vo. &r. 6d, 

Barnes's (Rev. A.) Lectures on the Evidences of Christi- 
anity in the xgth Century. x2mo. 7^. 6d. 

Bamum (P. T.) Struggles and Triumphs. Crown 8vo. 

Fancy boards. 2^ . 6(L 

Barrington (Hon. and Rev. L.J.) From Ur to Macpelah; 

the Story of Abraham. Crown Sva, doth, 5;. 

THE BAYARD SERIES. Comprising Plea- 
sure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest 
Style as Companionable Volumes at Home and 
Abroad. 

Price 3S. 6d. each Volume y complete in itself ^ printed at the Chiswick Press ^ 
bound by Bum^JlextbU cloth extra^ gilt leaves f with silk Headbands 
and Registers. 

The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. By M. De Berville. 

De Joinville's St. Louis, King of France. 

The Essays of Abraham Cowley, including all his Prose 

Works. 

Abdallah; or, the Pour Leaves. By Edouard Laboullaye. 
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Table-Talk and Opinions of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Vathek : An Oriental Romance. By William Beckford. 
The King and the Commons : a Selection of Cavalier and 

Puritan Song. Edited by Pro£ Morlby. 

Words of Wellington : Maxims and Opinions of the Great 
Duke. 

Dr. Johnson^s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. With Notes. 
Hazlitt's Round Table. With Biographical Introduction. 

The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a 

Friend. By Sir Thomas Browns, JKnt 

Ballad Poetry of the Affections. By Robert Buchanan. 

Coleridge's Christabel, and other Imaginative Poems. With 
Preface by Algernon C Swinburne. 

Lord Chesterfield's Letters, Sentences and Maxims. 

^^h Introduction by the Editor, and Essay on Chesteifield by M. De 
St Beuve, of the French Academy. 

Essays in Mosaic. By Thos. Ballantyns. 

My Uncle Toby; his Story and his Friends. Edited 

by P. FlTZGBRAUX 

Reflections ; or, Moral Sentences and Maxims of the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld. 

Socrates, Memoirs for English Readers from Xenophon's 
Memorabilia. By Edw. Lbvibn. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. 

A suitabU Case containing Z2 xwlumes, price 31;. 6d, ; or the Cote separaie^ 

Price 3*. teL 

Extracts from Literary Notices. 

" The present series— takinz its name from the opening volume, which 
contained a translation of the Knight without Fear and without Reproach 
— will really, we think, fill a void in the shelves of all except the most 
complete English libraries. These little square-shaped volimies contain, 
in a very manageable and pretty form, a great many things not very easy 
of access elsewhere, and some things for the first time brought together. 
— PcUl Mall Gazette. " We have here two more voliunes of the series 
appropriately called the ' Bayard,' as they certainly are ' sans reproche.' 
Of convenient size, with clear typography and tastefiil binding, we Imow 
no other little volumes which niake such good gift-books for persons of 
mature age.** — Examiner. ** St. Louis and his companions, as described 
by Joinvflle, not only in their glistening armour, but in their every-day 
attire, are brought nearer to us, become intelligible to us, and teadi us 
lessons of humanity which we can learn from men only, and not from saints 
and heroes. Here lies the real value of real history. It widens our minds 
and our hearts, and ^ves us that true knowledge of the world and of 
human natiu*e in all its phases which but few can gain in the short span 
of their own life, and in the narrow sphere of their friends and enemies. 
We can hardly imagine a better book for boys to read or for men to 
ponder over.** — Times. 
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Beecher (Henry Ward, D. D.) Life Thoughts. Complete 

* in z vol. lamo. af. dd. 



Sermons Selected. i2mo. 8^. 6^. 



Norwood, or Village Life in New England. 

Crown Svo. (a, 

(Dr. Lyman) Life and Correspondence of. 2 vols. 

post 8va z/. zx. 
Bees and Beekeeping. B^ the Times' Beemaster. Illustrated. 

Crown 8va New Edition, with additions. 3«. (id. 

Bell (Rev. C. D.) Faith in Earnest. i8mo. \s, 6d. 

Blanche Nevile. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Bellows (A. J.) The Philosophy of Eating. Post Svo. 

js. 6d. 

How not to be Sick, a Sequel to Philosophy of 

Eating. Post Svo. js. 6d. 

Bickersteth's Hymnal Companion to Book of Common 
Prayer. 

ThefoUowing Edttions are new ready : — 

s, d. 

No. z. A Small-type Edition, medium 32mo. cloth limp o 6 
No. z. B ditto. roan limp^ red edges . . z o 

No. z. C ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . . a o 

No. 2. Second-size type, super-royal 32mo. cloth limp . . i o 
No. 2. A ditto roan limp,^ red edges . . a o 

No. 2. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges . . 30 

No. 3. Large-type Eldition, crown Svo. doth, red edges ..36 
No. 3. A ditto roan hmp, red edges ..36 

No. 3. B ditto morocco limp, gilt edges ..56 

No. 4. Large-type Edition, crown Svo. with Introduction 

and Notes, cloth, red edges 36 

No. 4. A ditto roan limp, red edges . . 46 

No. 4. B ditto morocco, gilt edfi:es ..06 



No. 5. Crown Svo. with accompanying Tunes to every 

Hymn, New Edition 30 

No. 5. A ditto Mrith Chants 40 

No. 5. B The Chants separately z 6 

No. 6. Penny Eldition. 

FcsLp, 4to. Organists' edition. Qoth, 7^. 6d. 



« • 



A liberal allotatmce is made to Clergy nun introducing 

the Hymnal* 



Thb Book op Common Pravbr, bound with Thb Hymnal Com- 
panion. 33mo. cloth, gd. And in various superior bindings. 
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Benedict (F. L.) Miss Dorothy's Charge. 3 vols. 31J. (d, 
Biart (L.) Adventures of a Young Naturalist. (See 

Adu^ntuns.') 

Bickersteth (Rev. E. H., M.A.) The Master's Home- 
Call ; Or, Brief Memorials of Alice Prances Bickersteth. 3rd 
Edition. 32010. doth gilt, is, 

" They recall in a touching manner a character of which the religious 
beauty has a warmth and grace almost too tender to be definite." — TAe 
GuardioH. 

The Shadow of the Rock. A Selection of Reli- 
gious Poetry. z8mo. Cloth extra, ar. 6d. 

Bigelow (John) France and Hereditary Monarchy. 8va 31. 

Bishop (J. L.) History of American Manufacture. 3 vols. 

8yo. 3/. $s. 

(J. P.) First Book of the Law. 8vo. i/. u. 

Bits of Talk about Home Matters. By H. H. Fcap. 8to. 
doth gilt edges. 3; . 

Black (Wm.) Unifonn Editions : 

.■I Kilmeny t a Novel. Small Post 8vo. cloth, dr. 

In Silk Attire. 3rd and cheaper edition, small post 

8vo. 6*. 

** A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in 
delineation of character." — Saturday Review. 

'* A very charming book."— Pa// Mall Gazette. 
" As a story it is all absorbing." — Spectator, 

A Daughter of Heth. nth and cheaper edition, 



crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6*. With Frontispiece by F. milker, A.R.A. 

" If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told with simplicity 
and vigour, ou|;ht to insure success, ' A Daughter of Heth 'is of Uie 
kind to deserve it." — Saturday Review. 

*' The special genius of the book is the conception of such a character 
as Qoc\yxtXx£^"— spectator: 

"An inviting title, agreeable writing, humour, sweetness and a fresh 
natural style are combined." — Pall Mail Gazette. 

" The * Daughter of Heth ' is a novel of real power and promise."— 
Staftdard, 

Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to the NorthJfof France, including Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Touraine, Picardy, ^ Champagne, Burgundy, 
Lorraine, Alsace, and the Valley of the Loire ; Beleium and Holland ; 
the Valley of the Rhine to Switzerland ; and the South- West of 
Germany, to Italy by the Brenner Pass. Illustrated with numerous 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. Bs. 6d. 

Guide to Normandy and Brittany, their Celtic 

Monuments, Ancient Churches, and Pleasant Watenng- Places. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, 9s. 6d. 
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Black (C. B.) New Continental Route Guides. 

Guide to the North-East of Prance, including 

Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, Lorraine, and Alsace ; Belgium and 
Holland ; the Valley of the Rhine, to Switzerland ; and the South-West 
ofGermair^, to Italy, by the Brenner Pass, with Description of 
Vienna, illustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown^ 8vo., doth limp. 

Paris, and Excursions from Paris. Illustrated 

with numerous Maps, Plans, and Views. Small post 8vo. cloth limp, 
price as. 6d. 

Guide to the South of Prance and to the North 



of Italy : including the Pyrenees and their Watering-Places ; the Health 
Resorts on the Mediterranean from Perpienan to Genoa ; and the towns 
of Turin, Milan, and Venice. Illustratea with Maps and Plsms. Small 
post 8vo., cloth limp, 5;. 

Switzerland and the Italian Lakes. Small post Svo. 



price 2J. 6d, 



Blackburn (H.) Art in the Mountains : the Story of the 

Passion Play, with upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Svo. xzs. 

Artists and Arabs. With numerous lUustrations. Svo. 

7 J. 6d. 

Harz Mountains : a Tour in the Toy Country. 



With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 

Normandy Picturesque. Numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. idr. 



Travelling in Spain. With numerous Illustrations. 



8vo. idr. 



Travelling in Spain. Guide Book Edition i2mo. 

The P3rrenees. Summer Life at French Watering- 



Places. xoo Illustrations by Gustavb Dorb. Royal Svo. i&r. 
Blackmore (R. D.) Loma Doone. New edition. Crown, 

8vo. 6s. 

" The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically 3ret so simply 
does John Ridd tell his tale . . . . 'Loriia Doone' is a work of real 
excellence, and as such we heartily commend it to the pvh]ic**Saiurday 
Revuw. 

Cradock No well. 2nd and cheaper edition, dr. 

Clara Vaughan. Revised edition. 6s. 

Georgics of Virgil. Small 4to. 4s, 6d. 

Blackwell (E.) Laws of Life. New edition. Fcp. 3^. 6d, 
Boardman's Higher Christian Life. Fcp. i.r. 6d. 
Bonwick (J.) Last of the Tasmanians. Svo. i6x. 
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Bonwick (J.) Daily Life of the Tasmanians. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
Curious Pacts of Old Colonial Days. i2mo. doth. 



Book of Common Prayer with the Hymnal Companion. 

32mo. cloth, qd. "And in various bindinfts. 

Books suitable for School Prizes and Presents. (Fuller 
description of each book will be found in the alphabet) 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist, js. 6d, 

on Great Hunting Grounds. $$, 

AUcott's Aunt Jo's Scrap-bag. y 6d, 

Old Fashioned Girl. 3X. 6d. 

Little Women. 3*. 6d. 

Little Men. 3^. 6d, 

Shawl Straps, y. 6d. 

Anecdotes of the Queen. 5X. 

Atmosphere (The). By Flammarion. 30^. 

Bickersteth (Rev. E. H.) Shadow of the Rock. %s. 6d. : 

Butler's Great Lone Land. js. 6d, 

Cradock Nowell. 6s. 

—^ Clara Vaughan. 6t, 
Bayard Series (See Bayard.) 
Blackmore's Loma Doone. 6t. 
Changed Cross (The). 2s. 6d, 
Child's Play. 7^. 6d. 
Christ in Song. sx. 
Craik (Mrs.) Adventures of a Brownie, sx. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. 4X. 

Craik (Miss) The Cousin from India. 4X. 
Dana's Corals and Coral Islands, ixs. 

Two Years before the Mast. 6f. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. i8f. 
De Witt (Mad.) An Only Sister. 4^. 
Erkmann-Chatrian's, The Forest House. 3;. 6d. 
Faith Gartney. 3^. 6d. cloth ; boards, is, 6d, 
Favell Children (The). 4^ . 
Favourite|£nglish Poems. 300 Illustration, ^xs. 
Franc's Emily's Choice, sr. 

Marian. 5*. 

Silken Cord. 5^. 

Vermont Vale. sx. 

— •— Minnie's Mission, xr. 
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Books for School Prizes and Presents, continued. 
Gasrworthys (The). 3*. 6d. 
Oentie Life, (Queen Edition), xor. 6d, 
Gentle Life Series. (See Alphabet). 
Getting on in the World. 6s. 
Glover's Light of the Word. 2s. 6d, 
Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold. 6s. 
Healy (Miss) The Home Theatre, y. 6d. 
Henderson's Latin Proverbs, xos. 6d. 
Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. lof. 6d. 

»» »» »» ^* 

Jack Hazard, by Trowbridge. 3;. 6d. 
Kingston's Ben Burton. 3X. 6tL 
Kennan's Tent Life. 6s. 

King's Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 6s. 
Low's Edition of American Authors, is. 6d. and w. each. 23 

Vols, published. See Alphabet under Low. 
Lsrra Sacra Americana. 41. 6d. 
Macgregor (John) Rob Roy Books. (See Alphabet.) 
Marigold Manor, by Miss Waring. 4;. 
Maury's Physical Geography of the Sea 6s. 
Parisian Family, y. 
Phelps (Miss) The Silent Partner. 5^. 
Picture Gallery British Art. xar. 

' Sacred Art. 12*. 
Ready, O Ready. By Captain Allston, R.N. 3X. 6d, 
Reynard the Fox. 100 Exquisite Illustrations. 7X. 6d. 
Sea-Gull Rock. 79 Beautiful Woodcuts. ^5. 6d. 
Stanley's How I Found Livingstone, vis, 
Stowe (Mrs.) Pink and White Tsnranny. y, 6d, 
Old Town Folks. Qoth extra 6s. and ax. 6iL 

Minister s Wooing. 5X. ; boards, xx. 6d, 

— Pearl of Orr's Island. 5X. 
My Wife and I. 6s. 

Tauchnitz's German Authors. See Tauchnits. 
Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, sx. 6d. 
Titcomb's Letters to Young People, ix. 6d. and at. 
Twenty Years Ago. 4s. 
Under the Blue Sky. 7X. 6d. 
Verne's Meridiana. 7X. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. xox. 6d. 

Whitney's (Mrs.) Books. \ See Alphabet. 

Bowles (T. G.) The Defence of Paris, nanated as it was 

Seen. 8vo. X4X. 
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Bo3rnton (Charles B., D.D.) Navy of the United States, 

with Illtistrations of the Ironclad Vessels. 8vo. 2 vols. oL 

Under the Social Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Lorn, h*c. 

Bradford (Wm.) The Arctic Regions. Illustrated with 

Photoeriiphs, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland. With Descrip- 
ive Narrative by the Ardst. In One Volume, royal broadside, 25 indies 
by 20^ beautifully bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-five Gtuneas. 

Bremer (Predrika) Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works. 

Crown 8vo. zor. 6d. 

Brett (E.) Notes on Yachts. Fop. 6x. 

Bristed (C. A.) Five Years in an English University. 

Fourth E iition. Revised and Amended by the Author. Post 8vo. xos. 6d. 

Broke (Admiral Sir B. V. P., Bart., K.C.B.) Biography 

of. z/. 

Brothers Rantzau. See Erckmann Chatrian. 

Browning (Mrs. E. B.) The Rhsrme of the Duchess May. 

Demv 4to. lUustrated with Eight Photographs, after Drawings by 
Charlotte M. B. Morrell. 2if. 

Burritt (E.) The Black Country and its Green Border 

Land : or. Expeditions and Explorations rotmd Birmingham^ Wolver- 
haumpton, kc By Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition. Post 
8vo. 6s. 

A Walk from London to Land's End. With Illus- 



trations. 8vo. 6s. 
The Lectures and Speeches of Elihu Burritt. 

Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Burroughs (John). See Wake Robin. 

Bush (R. J.) Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes : a Journal 

of Siberian Travel. Svo. xaj. 6d, 
Bush Fighting. See Alexander (Sir J. E.) 
Bushneirs (Dr.) The Vicarious Sacrifice. Post Svo. ls,6(L 
Sermons on Living Subjects. Crown Svo. cloth. 

7*. 6d. 

Nature and the ^Supernatural. Post Svo. 3J. 6d, 

Christian Nurture. 3^. 6d, 

Character of Jesus. 6d» 

~^— The New Life. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
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Butler (W. F.) The Great Lone Land ; an Account of the 

Red River Expedition, 1869-1870, and Subsequent Travels and Adven- 
tiures in the Manitoba Countiy, and a Winter Joumey across the Sas- 
katchewan Valley to the Rocky Moimtains. With Illustrations and 
Map. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. cloth extra, js. 6d. 
(The first 3 Editions were in Svo. cloth, idr.) 

The Times says : — " He describes easily and forcibly. He has a sym- 
pathy with the beautiful as well as a sense of the ridiculous. But his 
prejudices and his egotism are merely the weaknesses of a frank, hearty 
nature, and we have a personal liking for him when we take leave of him 
at the end of his wanderings." 

'' The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing." — Sj^c- 
tator, 

" The impression left on the mind by hLs narrative is one of profound 
interest." — Morning Post. 

" This is one of the freshest and most interesting books of travel that 
we have had the pleasure of reading for some time past." — Examiner. 

"There is a delightful breeziness and vigour aoout Captain Butler's 
style of writing." — Leeds Mercury, 

• 

** His fascinating volume .... not only exciting, but instructive 
readmg."— /»«// Mall Gazette. 

" Captain Butler writes with rare spint.** —Nonconformist. 



ALIFORNIA. ^'AT Nordhoff. 

Carlisle (Thos.) The Unprofessional Vaga- 
bond. By Thomas Carlisle (Haroun Alraschid), with 
Sketches from the Life of John Carlisle. Fcap. Svo. 
Fancy boards, zs. 

Changed Cross (The) and other Relijgious Poems. 2s, 6d, 

Child's Play, with 16 coloured drawings by E. V. B. An 
entirely new edition, printed on thick paper, with tints, 7^. 6d.' 

t 

Chefs-d'oeuvre of Art and Master-pieces of Engraving, 

selected from the celebrated Collection of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Reproduced in PhotographvbY Stephen Thompson. 
Imperial folio. Thirty-eight Photographs, clotn ffXt. 4/. x\s, 6d. 

China. See Illustrations of. 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. Illus- 
trated by C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., Edward Duncan, 
Birket Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., George Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A.> 
C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, George Thomas, H. J. To-wnshend, E. H. 
Wehnert, Harrison Weu*, &c. Crown Svo. cloth, 5;. each ; mor. xos, 6d 




Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Cundall's Elizabethan Poetry. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village^ 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakeheld. 



Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 
Milton's I'Allegro. 
Rogers' Pleasures of Memory. 
Shsucespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Weir's Poetry of l^ature. 



Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. I Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 
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« 

Christ in Song. Hjrmns of Immanuel, selected from all Ages, 
with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Crown 8vo. toned paper, 
beautifully printed at the Chiswick Press. With Initial Letters and 
Ornaments and handsomely bound. New Eldition. 5^ . 

Christabel. See Bayard Series. 

Christmas Presents. See Illustrated Books. 

Chronicles of Castle of Amelroy. 410. With Photc^raphic 

Illustrations. 2/. a*. 

Clara Vaughan. See Blackmore. 

Coffin (G. C.) Our New Way Round the World. 8vo. I2J. 

Commons Preservation (Prize Essays on), written in compe- 
tition for Prizes offered by Henry W. Pbbk, "Esq. 8vo. x\s. 

Compton Friars, by the Author of Mary Powell. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, xof. 6d. 

Courtship and a Campaign ; a Story of the Milanese Volun- 
teers of z866, under Garibaldi By M. Dalin. 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 3if. 

Cradock Nowell. See Blackmore. 

Craik (Mrs.) The Adventures of a Brownie, by the Author 

of " John Halifax, Gentleman." With numerous Illustrations by Miss 
Patbrson. Square cloth, extra gilt edges. $s. 

A Capital Book for a School Prize for Children from Seren to Fourteen. 
Little Sunshine's Holiday (forming VoL 1. of the 



John Halifax Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 41. 

John Halifax Series. See Girls' Books. 

Poems. Crown, cloth, 5^. 



(Georgiana M.) The Cousin from India, formmg 

VoL 2. of John Halifax Series. Small post 8vo. 4^. 

Without Kith or Kin. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 31J. 6d. 

Hero Trevelyan. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 21s, 



Craik's American Millwright and Miller. With numerous 

Illustrations. 8vo. i/. xs. 
Cruise of ** The Rosario. See Markham (A. H.). 

Cummins (Maria S.) Haunted Hearts (Low's Copyright 
Series). z6mo. boards, is. 6d. ; cloth, as. 

Curtis's History of the Constitution of the United States. 

2 vols. 8vo. 24X. 
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ALTON (J. C.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
Hygiene for Schools, Families, and Colleges, with 
numerous lUustrations. js. 6d. 

Dana (R. H.) Two Years before the Mast and 

Twenty-four years After. New Edition, with Notes and Revisions. 
x2mo. 6s. 

Dana (Jas. D.) Corals and Coral Islands. Numerous 

Illustrations, charts, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth extra. 21J. 

" This handsome book is of a kind unfortunately too rare. An eminent 
traveller and naturalist has here endeavoured to present a popular account 
of a subject in which he has been one of the foremost investigators. . . . 
Professed geolc^^ts and zoolog^ts, as well as general readers, will find 
Professor Dana^ book in every way worthy of their attention." — The 
Athetutuniy Oct 12, 1872. 

" That his work is likelv to be more popular than most accounts of the 
corals and coral polypes that we have seen, we have no doubt whatever." 
—Saturday Review. 

Darley (Felix O. C.) Sketches Abroad with Pen and 

Pencil, with 84 Illustrations on Wood. Small 4to. ^s, 6d. 

Daughter (A) of Heth, by Wm. Black. Eleventh and Cheaper 
edition, i voL crown 8vo. 6^. 

Davies (Wm.) The Pilgrimage of the Tiber, from its 

Mouth to its Source ; with some accoimt of its Tributaries. 8vo., with 
many very fine Woodcuts and a Map, cloth extra. iBs. 

** £t terram Hesperiam venies, ubi Lydius arva 
Inter opima virdm leni fluit agmine Tibris." 

Virgil, Ma. II., 781. 

Devonshire Hamlets ; Hamlet 1603, Hamlet 1604. I Vol. 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 

De Witt (Madame Guizot). An Only Sister. Vol. V. 
of the "John Halifax" Series of Girls' Books. With Six Illustrations. 
Small post 8vo. cloth. 4$. 

Dhow-Chasing. See Sulivan. 

Draper (John W.) Human Physiology. Illustrated with 
more than 300 Woodcuts from Photographs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth 
extra, i/. ^r. 

Dream Book (The) with 12 Drawings in facsimile by £. V. B. 
Med. 4to. lA zix. 6d. 

Duer's Marine Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. 3^. 

I 

Duplais and McKennie, Treatise on the Manufacture and 
Distillation of Alcoholic Liquors. With numerous Engravings. 

8vO. 2/. 2S. 

Duplessis (G.) Wonders of Engraving. With numerous 
Illustrations and Photographs. 8vo. izr. 6d. 
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Dussauce (Professor H.) A New and Complete Treatise 
on the Art of Tanning. Royal 8vo. 2^ ^s. 

General Treatise on the Manufacture of Vinegar. 




8va x/. XX. 

NGLISH Catalogue of Books (The) Published 

during 1863 to 1871 inclusive, comprising also the Important 
American Publications. 

This Volume, occupying over 450 Pages, shows the Titles 
of 32,000 New Books and New Editions issued during Nine 
Years, with the Size, Price, and PubUsher's Name, the Lists of learned 
Societies, Printing Clubs, and other Litenury Associations, and the Books- 
issued by them \ as also die Publisher's Series and Collections — altogether 
forming an indispensable adjunct to the Bookseller's Establishment, as 
well as to every Learned and Literary Club and Association. 30;. half- 
boimd. 

\* The previous Volume, 1835 to 1862, of which a very few remain on 
sale, price 2/. $s. ; as also the Index Volume, 1837 to 1857, price i/. 65. 

Supplements, 1863, 1864, 1865, 3J. 6df. each ; 1866^ 



X867 to 1872, ss. each. 

Writers, Chapters for Self-improvement in English 

Literature ; by the author of "The Gentle Life." 6*. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Forest House and Catherine's 

Lovers. Crown 8vo 3^. 6d, 

The Brothers Rantzau: A Story of the Vosges. 



2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth. 21X. 




AITH GARTNEY»S Girlhood, by the Author of 
" The Gayworthys.** Fcap. with Coloured Frontispiece. 3*. 6tL 

Favourite English Poems. New and Extended 
Edition, with 300 illustrations. Small 4to. 21X. 

Favell (The) Children. Three Little Portraits. Crown i2mo. 
Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt. 41. 

" A very useful and clever story." — yohn Bull. 

Few ( A> Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, sewed. 
If. 

Fields (J. T.) Yesterdays with Authors. Crown8vo. los, 6d, 

Fleming's (Sandford) Expedition. See Ocean to Ocean. 

Flammarion (C.) The Atmosphere. Translated from the 
French of Camillb Flammarion. Edited bv Jambs Glaisher, 
F.R.S., Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorological Depart- 
ment of the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. With 10 beautiful 
Chromo-Lithographs and 8x woodcuts. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled 
boards. 30^. 
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Franc (Maude Jeane) Emily's Choice, an Australian Tale. 
X voL small post 8vo. With a Frontispiece by G. F. Angas. 5*. 

Marian, or the Light of Some One's Home. Fcp. 

3rd Edition, with Frontispiece, ss. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. ^. 

Vermont Vale. Small post 4to., with Frontispiece. 5j. 



— - Minnie's Mission. Small post 8vo., with Frontis- 



piece. 4X. 




Frey (H.) The Microscope and Microscopical Tech- 
nology. 8vo. illustrated. 30^. 

Friswell (J. H.) See Gentle Life Series. 

One of Two. 3 vols. i/. \\s, 6d. 



AYWORTHYS (The), a Story of New England 
Life. Small post 8vo. 3;. 6d. 

Gems of Dutch Art. Twelve Photographs from 
finest Engravings in British Museum. Sup. royal 4to. cloth 
extra. 25;. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i. Small 4to« los, 6d. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. Printed in 
Elzevir, on Toned Paper, handsomely bound, form- 
ing suitable Volumes for Presents. Price 6s» each; 
or in calf extra, price los. 6d. 

1. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Cha- 
racter of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. Tenth Edition. 

" His notion of a gentleman is of the noblest and truest order. A 
little compendium of cheerful philosophy." — Daiiy News. 

** Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
hoase,"'-CAam6ers journal, 

II. 

About in the World. Essays by the Author of "The Gentle 

Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy 
idea." — Morning Post, 
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III. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of the '' De Imita- 
tione Chrisd " usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. With a Vi^ette 
from an Original Drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Second Edition. 

** Evinces independent scholarship, and a profotmd feeling for the 
orijrinaL " — Nonconformist, 

"Could not be presented in a more exquiate form, for a more sightly 
Tolume was never seen." — lUustrattd London News. 

IV. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrsises and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. Second and en- 
larged Edition. 

"The most extensive dictionary ot quotation we have met with.**— 
Notes and Queries, 
"Will add to the author's credit with all honest workers.**— £jm- 

« 

9HtH49\ 

V. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited, Compared, Revised, and 
Annotated by the Author of "The Gentle Life.'* With Vignette Por- 
trait. Second Edition. 

^ " We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a lai^ 
circulation for this handsome attractive book ; and who can refuse hu 
homage to the good-humoured industry of die editor." — lUusirated 
Ti$H0s, 

VI. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Philip Sidney. Edited, with Note^ by the Author of "The Gentle 
Life.** Dedicated, by permission, to tne £arl of Derby, js. 6d. 

" All the best things in the Arcadia are retained intact in Mr. Fris- 
well's edition*— Examiner. 

VII. 

The Gentle Life. Second Series. Third Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute ia 
some measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Detily News. 

VIII. 

Varia: Readings from Rare Books. Reprinted, by per- 
mission, from the Saturday Review, Spectator, &c. 

"The books discussed in this volume are no less valuable than they 
are rare, and the compiler is entitled to the gratitude of the pubbc 
for having rendered their treasures available to the general reader."— 
Observer. 

IX. 

The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected. By 

the Author of "The Gende Life." Second Edition. 

"All who possess the 'Gende Life' should own this volume."— 
Steuidard. 
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X. 

Essays on English writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"The author has a distinct purpose and a proper and noble ambition t* ^ 
win the young to the pure and noble study of our glorious English ' 
literature. To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the volume 
before us a» a fitting introduction." — Examiner. 

XI. 

Other People's Windows. By J. Hain Friswell. Second 

Edition. 



((' 



'The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mingled with shrewd 
views of human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader 
cannot £ul to be amused." — Morning Post, 

XII. 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer; being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Preu. sf. 6d, 

Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

Bv William Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo., cloth extra, bevelled 
ec^es. 6s. 

Girdlestone (C.) Christendom. i2mo. 3^. 

Family Prayers. i2mo. is, 6d, 

Glover (Rev. R.) The Light of the Word. Third Edition. 
x8mo. ^s. 6d. 

Goethe's Faust. With Illustrations by Konewka. Small 4to. 
Price los. 6d. 

GoufT^ : The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff^ 

Chef-de-Cuisine of the Paris Jodcey Club ; translated and adapted for 
Englisli use by Alphokse Gouffe, head pastrycook to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Illustrated with large plates, beautifully printed in colours, to- 
gether with x6z woodcuts. 8vo. Coth extra, gilt edges. 2/. as. 



Domestic Edition, half-bound. lar. 6d, 



" By fer the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever 
been submitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mall Gazetti. 

The Book of Preserves ; or, Receipts for Preparing 



and Preserving Meat, Fish salt and smoked, Terrines^ Gelatines, Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Confitures, Syrups, Liqueurs de FamiUe, Petits Fours, 
Bonbons, &c. &c. By Jules Gtouffe, Head Cook of the Paris Jockey 
Club, and translated and adapted by his brother Alphonse Gouffb, 
Head Pastrycook to her Maiesty the Queen, translator and editor of 
" The Royal Cookery Book/ i vol. royal 8vo., containing upwards of 
500 Receipts and 34 illustrations. lof . td. 
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Girls' Books. A Series written, edited, or translated by the 
Author of " John Halifax.** Small post 8vo., cloth extra, 4^. each. 

X. Little Sunshine's Holiday, 
a. The Cousin from India. 

3. Twenty Yean Ago. 

4. Is it True. 

5. An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot Db Witt. 

Gough (J. B.) The Autobiography and Reminiscences of 

John B. Gough. 8vo. Qoth, zor. 6d. 
Great Lone -Land. See Butler. 
Grant (Rev. G. M.). See Ocean to Ocean. 
Greenleaf's Law of Evidence. 3 vols. 84J. 
Guizot' s History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Ro3ral 8vo. Numerous Illustrations. Vols. I. and II., cloth extra, each 
24J.'; in Parts, &r. each (to be completed in about twenty parts). 

Guyon (Mad.) Life. 3y Upham. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 



Method of Prayer. Foolscap, is. 




ALL (£. H.) The Great West; Handbook for 

Emigrants and Settlers in America.^ With a large Map of 
routes, railways, and steam communication, complete to pre- 
sent time. Boards, is. 

Harrington (J.) Pictures of Saint George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor. Photographs. 4to. 63;. 

Harrington's Abbey and Palace of Westminster. Photo- 
graphs. 5/. 5*. 

Harrison (Agnes). See Martin's Vineyard. 

Harper's Handbook for Travellers in Europe and the 
East. New Edition. Post 8va Morocco tuck, z/. xs. 

Harz Mountains. See Blackburn. 

Hawthorne (Mrs. N.) Notes in England and Italy. Crown 

8vo. zor. (id. 

Hayes (Dr.) Cast Away in the Cold ; an Old Man's Story 
of a Young Man's Adventures. By Dr. I. Isaac Hayes, Author of 
"The Open Polar Sea." With numerous illustrations. Gilt edges, 6*. 

• The Land of Desolation ; Personal Narrative of Ad- 
ventures in Greenland. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth 
extra. 14X. 
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Hazard (S.) Santo Domingo, Past and Present; With a 

Glance at Hayd. With upwards of One Hundred and Fifty beautiful 
Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly from Designs and Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, i&r. 

Extract from the notice in Spectator, March 22nd. — ** This is a book 
that, in view of the St Domingo Loan and the New Samana Bay 
Company, will prove peculiarly interesting to English readers." 

Cuba with Pen and Pencil. Over 300 Fine Wood- 
cut Engravings. New edition, 8vo. cloth extra. i$5. 

** We recommend this book to the perusal of our readers." — 
spectator. 

"Mr. Hazard has completely exhausted his subject." — Paii Mall 
Gazette. 

Hazlitt (William) The Round Table; the Best Essays of 
William Hazlitt, with Biographical Introduction (Bayard Series). 

Healy (M.) Lakeville; or, Shadow and Substance. A 

Novel. 3 vols, i^ zu. td. 

A Summer's Romance. Crown Svo., doth. lor. 6^ 

The Home Theatre. Small post Svo. 3^. dd, 

Henderson (A.) Latin Proverbs and Quotations ; with 

Translations and Parallel Passages, and a copious English Index. By 
Alfred Henderson. Fcap. 4to., 530 pp. zor. dd, 

" A very handsome volume in its typographical externals, and a very 

V made, like to 
ication, and to 
parallel passages firom £i^lish and Latin 
authors. " — Tmtes. 
** A book well worth adding to one's library." — Saturday Review. 

Hearth Ghosts. By the Author of ' Gilbert Rugge.' 3 Vols. 
il. lis. 6d. 

Heber's (Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With 

upwards of zoo Designs en^;raved in the first style of art under the 
superintendence of J. D. Cooper. Small 4to. Handsomely bound, 
7S.6d 

Higginson (T. W.) Atlantic Essays. Small post Svo. 

doth. 6s. 

Hitherto. By the Author of "The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extra, y. 6d. Also in Low's American Series. Double VoL 2s. 6d, 

Hofmann (Carl) A Practical Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Paper in all its Branches. Illustrated by One Hundred and 
Ten Wood Engravings, and Five large Folding Plates. In One Volume, 
4to, cloth ; about 400 pages. 3/. ly* 6d. 

Hoge — Blind Bartimseus. Popular edition, is. 

Holland (Dr.) Kathrina and Titcomb's Letters. Ste Low's 
American Series. 
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Holmes (Oliver W.) The Guardian Angel ; a Romance. 

a Tols. x6r. 

(Low's Copyright Series.) Boards, is. 6d. ; doth, 2s. 

Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. i2mo. u. ; lUas- 

trated edition, js. 6d. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 3x. 6(L 

Songs in Many Keys. Post 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Mechanism in Thought and Morals. i2mo. is, 6d. 



Home Theatre (The), by Mary Healy. Small post 8vo. 

Homespun, or Twenty Five Years Ago in America, by 
Thomas Lackland. Fcap. 8va 7s. fuL 

Hoppin (Jas. M.) Old Country, its Scenery, Art, and 
People. Post 8vo. 7^. td, 

Howell (W. D.) Italian Journeys. i2mo. doth. &r. dd. 

Hugo's Toilers of the Sea. Crown 8vo. dr. ; £a,iicy boards, 
%t. ; dodi, %s. 6d. ; Illustrated Edition, xor. 6d. 

Hunt (Leigh) and S. A. Lee, Elegant Sonnets, with 
Essay on Sonneteers, a vols. 8vo. x8f . 

Day by the Fire. Fcap. dr. 6d, 

Huntington (J.D., D.D.) Christian Believing. Crown 8vo. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. See 

Bickersteth. 

C£, a Midsummer Night's Dream. Small Post 

8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Illustrations of China and its People. By J. 
Thomson^ F.R.G.S. Being Photographs from the Authors 
Negatives^ printed in permanent Pigments by tne Autotype Process, 
and Notes from Personal Observation. 

%* The complete work will embrace 200 Photo£n:aphs. with Letter- 
press Descriptions of the Places and People represented. In Four 
Volumes, imperial 410., price 3/. y. each Volume. The First Volume, 
containing Fifty Photographs, is now ready. 

Subscribers ordering^ the Four Volumes at once will be supplied for 
10/. zof., half of which is to be paid on receipt of Vol. I., and balance on 
completion of the work. Non-subscribers' price is 3/. 3*. a Volume. 

" In his succeeding volumes, he proposes to take us with him north- 
ward and westward ; and if the high promise held out in the present 
instalment of his book be fulfilled in them, they will together form, from 
every point of view, a most valuable and interesting work. The photo- 
graphs are excellent : . . . . artistically, they are all that can be desired. 
Accompanying each is a full, and what is somewhat unusual in books 
relating to China, an accurate description of the scene or objects repre- 
sented. — A thenceum. 
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Illustrated Books, suitable for Christmas, Birthday, or 
Wedding Presents. (The full titles of which will be found 
in the Alphabet.) 

Adventures of a Youne Naturalist, -js. 6d, 

Alexander's Bush Fighting. x6s. 

Anderson's Fairy Tales. 25X. 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated. 25 guineas. 

Art, Pictorial and Industrial. Vol. I. 31X. 6d. 

Blackburn's Art in the Mountains, zor. 

Artists and Arabs. 7*. td. 

Harz Mountains, zaj. 

Normandy Picturesque, its, 

Travelling in Spain. z6*. 

The Pyrenees. z8*. 

Bush's Reindeer, Does, &c. zsj. 6d, 

Butler's Great Lone Land. fs. 6d. 

Chefs d'GBuvre of Art. 4/. x^. 6d. 

China. Illustrated. 4 vols. 3/. 3^. each vol. 

Christian Lyrics. 

Davies's Pilgrimage of the Tiber. z8f. 

Dream Book, by £. V. B. 21J. 6d. 

Duplessis' Wonders of Engraving, xzs, 6d. 

Favourite English Poems. 21s. 

Plammarion's The Atmosphere. 30J. 

Fletcher and Kidder's Brazil. iSs, 

Goethe's Faust, illustrations by P. Konbwka. zor. 6d. 

Gouffe's Royal Cookery Book. Coloured plates. 424. 

Ditto. Popular edition, xo*. 6a. 

Book of Preserves, zo*. 6d. 

Hazard's Santa Domingo, x&s. 

Cuba. z5f. 

Heber (Bishop) Hymns. Illustrated edition, jt. 6d. 

Markham's Cruise of the Rosario. z6x. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. (Martin's plates). 3/. 13^. 6d, 

My Lady's Cabinet. 2zf. 

Ocean to Ocean. los. 6d. 

Palliser (Mrs.) History of Lace. azx. 

Historic Devices, &c. 2z*. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. 6/. 6s. 

Pike's Sub-Tropical Rambles. iBs. 

Red Cross Knight (The^. 25J. 

Sauzay's Wonders of Glass Making, zar. 6</. 

Schiller's Lay of the Bell. 14s. 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

Sulivan's Dhow Chasing. i6s. 

The Abbey and Palace of Westminster. 5/. jr. 

Viardot, Wonders of Sculpture, zzr. 6d. 

Wonders of Italian Art. za*. 6d. 

Wonders of European Art. Z2*. 6d. 

Werner (Carl) Nile Sketches. 2 Series, each 3A lot. 

Index to the Subjects of Books published in the United 
Kingdom during the last ao years. 8vo. Half-morocco, il 6t, 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. doth. 
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In the Tropics. Post Svo. 6f. 

In Silk Attire. See Black, Wm. 

Is it True ? Being Tales Curious and WonderfuL Small post 
8vo., doth extra. 4^. 

(Forming vol. 4 of the "John HaliCu" Series of Girls' Books.) 



ACK HAZARD, a Story of Adventure by J. T. 
Trowbridge. Numerous illustrations, small post 3^. 6d, 

John Halifax Series of Girls' Books. See Girls' 
Books. 

Johnson (R. B.) Very Far West Indeed. A few rough 

Experiences on the North-West Pacific Coast. Cr. Svo. doth. xor. 6(L 
New Edition — the Fourth, £uicy boards. 9S. 

• *' Variety and adventure abound in his book, whidi is written too 
with never-flagging vgimt,'*^Atkefueum. 



AVANAGH'S Origin of Language. 2 vols, crown 

8vo. z/. If. 

Kedge Anchor, or Young Sailor's Assistant, by 

Wm. Brady. Svo. xSr. 
Kennan (G.) Tent Life in Siberia. 3rd edition, dr. 

" We strongly recommend the work as one of the most entertaining 
volumes of travel that has appeared of late years.'* — Atherueum. 

** We hold our breath as ne details some hair-breadth escape, and 
burst into fits of irresistible laughter over inddents full of humour.— 

Kent (Chancellor) Commentaries on American Law. 

zxth edition. 4 vols. Svo. 4/. zor. 

Kilmeny. 5if/f Black (Wm.) 

King (Clarence) Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada. 

crown Svo. Third and Cheaper Edition, cloth extra. 6s. 

The Times of Oct. 20th says : — "If we Judge his descriptions bv 
the vivid impressions they leave, we feel inclined to give them very hign 
praise." 

" A fresh and vigorous record of varied kinds of adventure, combined 
with vivid pictures of mountain scenery^ and with glimpses of wild life 
among Indians, Mexicans, and Califomians, will commend itself to most 
readers. " — The A themeunt 

Kingston (W. H. G.) Ben Burton, or Bom and Bred at 
Sea. Fcap. with Illustrations. 3^ . 6d. 
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Koldeway (Captain) The Second North-German Polar 
Expedition in the year 1869-1870 of the ships ** Germania ** and 
" Hausa/' under Command of Captain Koldeway. Edited and 
Condensed by H. W. Bates, Esq., of the Royal Geographical Sodetjr. 
I vol. demy 8vo., numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Cmx>mo-Lithographs 
— In the Press. 



AKEVILLE. 5A?Healy. 
Land of the White Elephant. See Vincent. 
Lang (J. D.) The Coming Event. Svo. 12s, 

Lascelles (Arthur) The Coffee Grower's Guide. Post Svo. 
Lee (G. R.) Memoirs of the American Revolutionary 

War. Svo. x6s. 

Like unto Christ. A new translation of the " De Imitatione 
Christi," usually ascribed to Thomas k Kempis. Second Edition, df . 

Little Men. See Alcott. 

Little Preacher. 32mo. is. 

Little Women. See Alcott. 

Little Sunshine's Holiday. See Craik (Mrs.) 

Livingstone (Dr.), How I Found. 5^^ Stanley. 

Log of my Leisure Hours. By an Old Sailor. Cnieq>er 

Edition. Fancy boards. &r. 

Longfellow (H. W.) The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 

New Edition. Svo. doth. x/. is. 

Loomis (Elias). Recent Progress of Astronomy. Post Svo. 

7*. 6d. 



Practical Astronomy. Svo. lOf. 



Low's Copyright and Cheap Editions of American 
Authors, comprising Popular Works, reprinted by arrange- 
ment with their Authors : — 

1. Haunted Hearts. By the Author of " The Lanmljghter.** 

3. The Guardian Angel. By** The Autocrat oftheBreak£aist Table.** 

3. The Minister's Wooing. By the Author of *' Unde Tom's Cabin. 

4. Views Afoot. By Bavaro Taylor. 

5. Kathrina, Her Life and Mine. By J. G. Holland. 

6. Hans Brinker : or. Life in Holland. By Mrs. Dobgb. 
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Low's Cheap Copyright Editions, continued^ 

7. Men, Women, and Ghosts. By Miss Phelps. 

8. Society and Solitude. By Ralph Waldo Emkkson. 

9. Hedged In. By Elizabbth Phblps. 

10. An Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

zx. Faith Gartney. 

Z3. Stowe's Old Town Folks, sf. 6d. ; cloth, 3*. 

13. Lowell's Study Windows. 

14. My Summer in a Garden. By Charles Dudley Warner. 

15. Pink and White Tyranny. By Mrs. Stowb. 

16. We Girls. By Mrs. Whitney. 

17. Little Men. By Miss Alcott. 
x8. Little Women. By Miss Alcott. 

19. Little Women Wedded. (Forming the Sequel to "Utde 

Women.") 
90. Back-Log Studies. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author ol 

** My Summer in a Garden." 

" This is a deUghtful hook.**— Atlantic Monthly. 

21. Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. 

*«* Of this £unous little work upwards of ^0,000 have been sold in 
America alone at four times the present price, viz. \s. 6d. flexible fimcy 
boards ; or. doth extra. 

22. Hitherto. Bv Mrs. T. D. Whitney. Double Volume, 2f. 6d, 
fancv flexible boards. 

%* This Copyright work was first published in this country in 3 vols, 
at 3M. 6d. ;^ afterwards in z vol. at 6s. It is now issued in the above 
popular Series. 

23. Farm Ballads, by WilL Carleton, price ONE SHILLING. 

The Guardian says of ** Little Women," that it is "a brieht, cheerful, 
healthy story— -with a tinge of thouehtful gravity about it which reminds 
one of John Bunyan. Meg going to Vanity Fair is a chapter written with 
great cleverness and a pleasant humour." 

The Athenaum says of " Old-Fashioned Girl" : " Let wfioever wishes 
to read a bright, spirited, wholesome story get the ' Old-Fashioned Girl' 
at once." 

»^» ** We may be allowed to add, that Messrs. Low's is the 'Author's 
edition.' We do not commonly make these announcements, but every 
one is bound to defeat, as far as he can, the efforts of those enterprising 
persons who proclaim with much unction the sacred duty of noi letting 
an American author get his proper share of profits." — Spectator^ Jan. 4, 
1873. 

Each volume complete in itself, price z^. 6d. enamelled flexible cover, 
or. cloth. 

Low's Monthly Bulletin of American and Foreign Publi- 
cations, forwsuxied regularly. Subscription %s. 6d. per axmum. 

Low's Minion Series of Popular Books, is, each : — 
The Gates Ajar. (The original English Edition.) 
Who is He? 
The Little Preacher. 
The Boy Missionary. 
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Low (Satnpson, Jun.) The Charities of London. For the 

the year 1872. i«. 

Ludlow (FitzHugh). The Heart of the Continent. Svo. 

doth. 14^. 
Lunn (J. C.) Only Eve. 3 vols. 31J. 6^. 
L3me (A. A.) The Midshipman's Trip to Jerusalem. 

With illustration. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, xos. 6d. 

Lyra Sacra Americana. Gems of American Poetry, selected 
and arranged, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by C. D. Clevb- 
LAMD, D. D., author of the " Milton Concordance." z8mo. 44. 6d. 



ACALPINE ; or, On Scottish Ground. A Novel. 

^ vols, crown 8vo. 3i«. 6d. 

Macgregor (John,) ** Rob Roy " on the Baltic. 

Third Edition, small post 8vo. sx. 6d. 

A Thousand Miles in the « Rob Roy " Cjinoe. 

Eleventh Edition. Small post, 8vo. ax. 6d* 

Description of the " Rob Roy " Canoe, with 

plans, &C. XX. 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl "Rob Roy." 




Second Edition. Small post, 8vo. 51. 

March (A.) Anglo-Saxon Reader. Svo. ^s, 6d, 

' Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Lan- 

guage. 8V0. Z2X. 

Marcy, (R. B.) Thirty Years of Army Life. Royal Svo. 

Z3X. 

Prairie and Overland Traveller. 2s. 6d, 



Marigold Manor. Bv Miss Waring. With Introduction by 
Rev. A. Sbwbll. With Illustrations. Small Post 8to. 4X. 

Markham (A. H.) The Cruise of the ** Rosario " amongst 

the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz Islands^ exjMsing the Recent Atro- 
cities connected with the Kidnapping of Natives in the South Seas. By 
A. H. Markham, Commander, R.N. 8vo. cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations. i6s. 

** The crew of the ' Rosario ' were sent out from England in that 
wretched tub the ' Megaera.' Captain Markham's accoimt of the crube 
is pleasantly written." — Standard. 

'^ We trust, therefore, that it may be generally read." — Athenaum. 

c 
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Markham (C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 

Demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. ^ [In the press. 

*<,* The object of this Work is to give the public a correct knowledge 
of the whole Une of frontier separating the known from the unknown 
region round the North Pole. 

Marlitt (Miss) The Princess of the Moor. Tauchnitz Trans- 
lations. 

Marsh (George P.) Man and Nature. Svo. 15^. 

Origin and History of the English Language. 



8vo. z6x. 

Lectures on the English Language. Svo. ly. 



Martin's Vineyard. By Agnes Harrison. Crown Svo. cloth. 

xos. 6d. 

Matthews (Wm.) See Getting on in the World. 

Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea and 

its Meteorology. Berne a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work ; with illustrative Charts and Diagrams. New Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s, . 

Mayo. (Dr.) See Never Again. 

McMullen*s History of Canada. Svo. i6f. 

Mercier (Rev. L.) Outlines of the Life of the Lord Jesus 

Christ, a vols, crown Svo. 15;. 

Meridiana See Verne. 

Milton's Complete Poetical Works ; with Concordance by 
W. D. Clevslamd. New Edition. Svo. xai*. ; morocco xl. is. 

Paradise Lost, with the original Steel Engravings of 

John Martin. Printed on large paper, royal 4to. handsomely bound. 
3/. 13*. 6d, 

Miss Dorothy's Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict, Author 

of ** My Cousin Elenor." 3 vols, crown Svo. 31*. 6d. 

Missionary Geography (The); a Manual of Missionary 
Operations in all parts of the World, with Map and Illustrations. Fcap. 
3^ . 6d. 

Monk of Monk's Own. 3 vols. 31J. 6d. 

Montaigne's Essays. See Gentle Life Series. 

Morgan's Macaronic Poetry. i6mo. 12s, 

Mother Goose's Melodies for Children. Square 8vo., doth 

extra, js. 6d. 
Mountain (Bishop) Life of. By his Son. Svo. lor. 6d, 
My Summer in a Garden. See Warner. 
My Cousin Maurice. A Novel. 3 vols. Cloth, 31X. 6d, 
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My Lady's Cabinet. Charmingly Decorated with Lovely 
Drawings and Exquisite Miniatures. Contains Seventy-five Pictures set 
in Frames, and arranged on Twenty-four Panels, thus representing the 
Walls of a richly adorned Boudoir. E^ch page or panel interleaved with 
Letterpress sufficient to explain the Subjects of the Drawings, and give 
the Names of the Artists. Printed on royal 4to., and very handsomely 
bound in cloth, i/. xs. 

** The fittest ornament for a Lady's Cabinet which this season has pro- 
duced. " — A thetutum. 

'* Forms an excellent pretty book for the draMring-room table.** — Paii 
Mall Gazette. 

** A very pretty idea, carried out with much taste and elegance.**— 
Daily News. 

My Wife and 1. See Mrs. Stowe. 



EVER Again : a Novel. By Dr. Mayo, Author of 
" Kaloolah." New and Cheaper Edition, in One Vol., small 
post 8vo. 6f . Cheapest edition, fancy boards, %5. 

"Puts its author at once into the very first rank of 
novelists.** — The Athetueum. 

New Testament. The Authorized English Version ; with the 
variotis Readiiu^ firom the most celebrated Manuscripts, indudii^ the 
Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the Alexandrian MSS., in English. With 
Notes by the Editor, Dr. Tischkndorp. The whole revised and care- 
fully collected for the Thousandth Volume of Baron Tauchnitz's Collec- 
tion. Cloth flexible, gUt edgeS, or. td. ; cheaper style, ar. ; or sewed, 
xs. 6d. 

Nordhoff (C.) California : for Health, Pleasure, and Resi- 
dence. A Book for Travellers and Settlers. Numerous Illustrations, 
8vo., cloth extra, zaf. 6d. 

Nothing to Wear, and Two Millions. By William 

Allen Butlbr. xs. 
Nystrom's Mechanics Pocket Book. lOf. 6d. 



CEAN to Ocean. Sandford Flenung's Expedition 
through Canada in 1872. Being a Disury kept during a 
Journey from the Atlantic to the Padiic wim die Expedition 
of the Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian Pacific and Inter- 
^^^^^ ^ colonial Railways. By the Rev. Gborgb M. Gra'nt, of 
Halifax^ N.S., Secretary to the Expedition. With Sixty Illustrations. 
Demy Svo., cloth extra, pp. 372. xos. 6d. 

Old Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

Oliphant (Mrs.) Innocent. 3 vols. Crown Svo* doth. 

3x«. 6d, 

Only Eve. By Mrs. J. Calbraith Lunn. Three Vols, 
post 8va doth. 3zx. 6d, 
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Other Girls (The). See Whitney (Mrs.) 

Our American Cousins at Home. By Vera, Author of 
" Under the Red Cross/' Illustrated with Pen and Ink Sketches, by 
the Author, and several fine Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, gs. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 3^. 6eL 



ALLISER (Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the 

Earliest Period. A New and Revised Edition, with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs, z vol. 8vo. z/. xs. 

" One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently 
valuable, always interestmg, often amusing, and not inferior in all the 
essentials of a gift book." — Times. 

-^ Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries. 8vo. 

Xl. IS. 

Paper Manufacture. See Hofmann. 

Parsons (T.) A Treatise on the Law of Marine Insurance 
and General Average. By Hon. Thbophilus Passons. 2 vols. 8vo. 
3^. 3*- 

Parisian Family. From the French of Madame GuizoT Ds 
Witt; by Author of " John Halifex." Fcap. 5*. 

" The feeling of the story is Iso good, the characters are so clearly 
marked, there is such fresKness and truth to nature ia the simple ina- 
dents recorded, that we have been allured on from page to pa^^e without 
the least wish to avail ourselves of a privileg^e permitted sometimes to the 
reviewer, and to skip a portion of the narrative." — PaH Mall Gazette. 

Peaks and Valleys of the Alps. From Water-Colour Draw- 
ings bjr Elijah Walton. Chromo-lithographed by J. H. Lowks, with 
Descriptive Text by the Rev. T. G. Bonnev, MA., F.G.S. Folio, 
half-morocco, with 21 large Plates. Original subscription, 8 guineas. A 
very limited edition only now issued. I^ce 6 guineas. 

Phelps (Miss) Gates Ajar. 32mo. 6d, ; 4//. 

Men, Women, and Ghosts. i2mo. Sewed, ix. 6d. 



doth, 2J. 

Hedged In. i2mo. Sewed, u. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 

— .- Silent Partner. 5J. 



Phillips (L.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference. 8vo. 

z/. xis. 6d. 

Phillips* Law of Insurance. 2 vols. 3/. 3x. 

Picture Gallery of British Art (The). Twenty beautiful and 

Permanent Photographs after the most celebrated English Painters. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. One Volume, demy 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. laj. 
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Picture Gallery of Sacred Art (The). Containing Twenty 

very fine Examples in Perma 
With Descnptive Letterpress. 



very fine Examples in Permanent Photogn^phv after the Old Masters. 

Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges. 12^. 



Pike (N.) Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the 
Aphanapteryx. In i vol. demy 8vo. \%s. Profusely Illustrated from 
the Author's own Sketches, also with Maps and v^uable Meteorological 
Charts. 

" Rarely have we met with a book of travels more enjoyable, and few 
have been written by a sharper or closer observer. To recapitulate a 
dthe of the heads of the information he provides would exhaust the 
limits of the longest paragraph, £Uid we must content ourselves with saying 
that he has left very little indeed to be gleaned by his successors in the 
task of bringing home to the English mind whal^ a wealth of beauty 
and novelty there is to be foimd on the island."— 7*^^ Standard. 

Pilgrimage of the Tiber. See Davies (Wm.). 

Plutarch's Lives. An Entirely New and Library Edition. 
Edited by A, H. Clough, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 

*' 'Plutarch's Lives' will yet be read by thousands, and in the versioB 
of Mr. Clough," — Quarterly Review, 

" Mr. Clough's work is worthy of all praise, and we hope that it wiH 
tend to revive the study of Plutarch." — Times. 

Morals. Uniform with Clough's Edition of *' Lives of 



Plutarch." Edited by Professor Goodwin. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3*. 
Poe (E. A.) The Works of. 4 vols. 2/. 2s. 
Poems of the Inner Life. A New Edition, Revised, with 

many additional Poems, inserted by i>ermission of the Authors. Small 
post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

'* These books (Palgrave's and Trenche*s) are quite beyond the range 
of the ordinary compiler, and praise similar in chaj^icter, if not in degree, 
may be awarded to the careful Editor of the little volume before us.'*— 
Spectator. 

Polar Expedition. See Koldeway. 

Poor (H. V.) Manual of (the Railroads of the United 

States for 1873-4 ; Showine: their Mileage, Stocks, BondSj Cost, 
Eaminc^s, Expenses, and Organisations, with a Sketch of their Rise, &c. 
z voL 8vo. 24^. 

Portraits of Celebrated Women. By C. A. St. Beuve. 

z2mo. 6s. 6d. 
Preces Veterum. Collegit et edidit Joannes F. France. Crown 

Svo., cloth, red edges. 5s. 

Preu (M. T.) German Primer. Square cloth. 2s. 6d, 
Prime (I.) Fifteen Years of Prayer. Small post 8vo., doth. 

3^ . 6d. 

(E. D. G.) Around the World. Sketches of Travel 

through Many Lands and over Many Seas* Svo., Illustrated. 14^. 
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Publishers' Circular (The), and General Record of British 
and Poreiflp Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every 
work publisned in Great Britain, and every work of interest published 
abroaOj with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published regularly on the zst and xsth of every Month, and forwarded 
post free to all parts of the world on payment of &r. per annum. 

Queer Things of the Service. Crown Svo., fancy boards. 



ASSELAS, Prince of Abyssinia. By Dr. John- 
son. With Introduction by the Rev. William West, Vxcax 
of Nairn. (Bayard Series), ar. 6d. 

Ready, O Ready ! or These Forty Years : A book for 

Young Fellows. By Captain Allston, R.N. Small post 8vo., cloth 
extra, y. 6d, 

Recamier (Madame) Memoirs and Correspondence of. 

Translated from the French, and Edited by J. M. Luystbr. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

Red Cross Knight (The). See Spenser. 

Reid (W.) After the War. Crown 8vo. lOr. 6d. 

Reindeer, Dogs, &c. See Bush. 

Reminiscences of America in z86g, by Two Englishmen. 

Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 
Reynard the Fox. The Prose Translation by the late Thomas 

RoscoB. With about xoo exquisite Illustrations on Wood, after designs 
by A. J. Elwbs. Imperial i6mo. cloth extra, 7X. 6d. 

** Will yield to none either in the interest of its text or excellence of its 
engravings. " — Standard. 

A capital Christmas book." — Globe. 
** The designs are an ornament of a delightful text." — Times, Dec. 24. 

Rhyme of the Duchess May. See Browning. 
Richardson (A. S.) Stories from Old English Poetry. 

Small post Svo., cloth, ss. • 

Rochefoucauld's Reflections. Flexible cloth extra. 2s. 6cL 

(Bayard Series.) 

Rogers (S.) Pleasures of Memory. See ** Choice Editions 

of Choice Books." 5s. 
Romance (The) of American History. By Prof. De Vera. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

ANDEAU (J.) See Sea-GuU Rock. 

SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present. See 
Hazard. 

Sauzay (A.) Marvels of Glass Making. Nu- 
merous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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Schiller's Lay of the Bell, translated by Lord Lytton. With 
43 illustrations after Retsch. Oblong 4to. x^f. 

School Books. See Classified. 

School Prizes. See Books. 

Sea- Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Aca- 
demy. Translated by Robert Black, M.A. With Seventy-nine 




escapes from danger, was seldom before written, published, or read."- 
Athenetunt. 

*' It deserves to please the new nation of boys to whom it is presented." 
— Times. 

** The very best French story for children we have ever seen.'*— 
Standard. 

" A Ae[\ghtin\\xeaX."— Illustrated London News. 

** Admirable, full of life, pathos, and fun. . . . It is a striking and 
attractive book." — Guardian. 

'* This story deserves to be a great favourite with English boys as well 
as with French." — Saturday Review. 

" Can be recommended alike for the graphic illustrations and admir- 
able subject-matter." — ^oAn Bull. 

" Is quite a gem of its kind. It is beautifully and profusely illus- 
trated." — GrapM4:. 

" A finely illustrated and beautifully adorned volume." — Daily News. 

Seaman (Ezra C.) Essays on the Progress of Nations 

in civilization, productive history, wealth, and population ; illustrated by 
statistics. Post 8vo. \os. td. 

Sedgwick, (J.) Treatise on the Measure of Damages. 8vo. 

x/. xZs. 

Shadow of the Rock. See Bickersteth. 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets, selected by J. Howard 
Staunton ; with 36 exquisite drawings by John Gilbert. See 
" Choice Series." 5*. 

Shawl Straps. See Alcott. 

Sheridan's Troopers on the Borders. Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Sidney (Sir Philip) The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia, 

edited, with notes, by the author of " Gentle Life," 7*. 6d. Large paper 
edition. 12^. 

Silent Hour (The), Essays original and selected, by the author 
of "The Gentle Life." Second edition. 6s, 

iSilent Partner. See Phelps. 

:Silliman (Benjamin) Life of, by G. P. Fisher. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo. x/. 4^. 

Simson (W.) A History of the Gipsies, with specimens of 
the Gipsy Language. \os. 6d. 

Smiley (S. F.) Who is He ? 32mo. is,' 
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Smith and Hamilton's French Dictionary. 2 vols. Cloth, 

azf. : half roan, aaf. 

Snow Flakes, and what they told the Children, beautiiully 

printed in colours. Cloth extra, bevelled boards. 5J. 

Socrates. Memoirs, from Xenophon's Memorabilia. By 

E. Levibn. Flexible cloth, or. dd. Bayard Series. 

Spayth (Henry) The American Draught-Player. 2nd 

edition, xamo. xzr. dd. 

Spenser's Red Cross Knight, illustrated vrith 12 original 
drawings in facsimile. 4to. x/. 5^. 

SpoflFord (Harriet P.) The Thief in the Night. Crown 8vo., 

cloth. 5r. 

Spray from the Water of Elisenbrunnen. By Godfrey 

Maynard. Small Post 8vo. Fancy^Boards. ax. dd. 

St. Cecilia, a modem tale of Real Life. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
3Xf. td, 

St. George's Chapel, Windsor, or 18 Photographs with de- 
scriptive Letterpress, by John Harrington. Imp. 410. 63;. 

Stanley (H. M.) How I Pound Livingstone. Including 
Travels, Adventures, and Discoveries in Central Africa. Illustrations, 
Maps, &c. 8vo. cloth. 2xx. 

Steele (Thos.) Under the Palms. A Volume of Verse. By 

Thomas Stbblb, translator of ''An Eastern Love Story." Fcap. 8va 
Qoth, 5*. 

Stewart (D.) Outlines of Moral Philosophy, by Dr. McCosh. 

New edition. x2mo. 3;. td. 
Stone (J. B.) A Tour with Cook Through Spain ; being a 

Series of Descriptive Letters of Ancient Cities and Scenery of Spain, and 
of Life, Manners, and Customs of Spaniards. As Seen and Enjoyed in 
a Summer Holiday. Illustrated by Photographs'produced by the Auto- 
type Process. Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 

Stories of the Great Prairies, from the Novels of J. F^ 
Cooper. With numerous illustrations. 5«. 

Stories of the Woods, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

Sea, from J. F. Cooper. 5^. 

. Story without an End, from the German of Carove, by the 
late Mrs. Sarah T. Austin, crown 4to. with x5 exquisite drawings by 
E. V. B., printed in colours in facsimile of the origmal water colours,, 
and numerous other illustrations. New edition. 7^. 6d, 

square, with illustrations by Harvey; 2s, 6d, 

of the Great March, a Diajy of General Sherman's 

Campaien through Georgia and the Carohnas. Numerous illustrations, 
lamo. cloth, "js. 6d. 
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Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). Dred. Tauchnitz edition. i2mo. y. 6d. 
Geography, with 60 illustrations. Square cloth, 41. 6d. 



House and Home Papers. i2mo. boards, is, ; cloth 

Little Poxes. Cheap edition, i j. ; library edition, 41'. 6^. 

Men of our Times, with portrait. 8vo. I2j. dd. 



— • Minister's Wooing. 5J. ; copyright series, u. 6^. ; 
doth, 2J. 

Old Town Polk, (is. Cheap Edition, 2J. dd. 



" This story must make its way, as it is easy' to predict it will, by its 
intrinsic merits." — Times. 

" A novel of great power and beauty, and somethmg more than a 
mere novel — we mean tr ' " 
It is a finished literary ' 
Churchman. 



power and beauty, and something more than a 
that it is worth thoughtful people's readine. . . 
work, and will weU repay the reading." — Literary 



Old Town Pireside Stories. Cloth extra, y* 6d, 

- — My Wife and I; or, Harry Henderson's His- 
tory. Small post 8vo, cloth extra. 6s. 

'* She has made a very pleasant book." — Guardian. 

"From the first page to the last the book is vigorous, racy, and 
enjoyable." — Daily Telegraph. 

Pink and White Tyranny. Small post 8vo. 3j. 6d, 

Cheap Edition, \s. 6d. and 2j. 

Queer Little People, u. ; cloth, 2j. 



Religious Poems ; with illustrations, y. 6d. 

Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is. 6d, 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Little Pussey Willow. Fcap. 2s. 

(Professor Calvin E.) The Origin and History of 

the Books of the New Testament, Canonical and Apocryphal. 
8vo. 8x. 6d. 
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STORY'S (JUSTICE) WORKS: 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a Branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition. 
8vo. xl, lis. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Bailments. 7th Edition. 

8vo. z/. us. 6eL \ 

Commentaries on the Law of Bills of Exchan|^e, 
Foreign and Inland, as administered in England and America. 
4th Edition. 8vo. xl. us. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Conflict of Laws, Foreign 

and Domestic, in regard to Contracts, Rights, and Remedies, 
and especially in regard to Marriages, Divorces, Wills, Successions, 
and Judgments. 6th Edition. Svo. i/. 15X. 

Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 

States ; witii a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History 
of the Colonies and States before the adoption of the Constitution. 
3rd Edition, a vols. Svo. 3/. 3X. 

Commentaries on the Law of Partnership as a branch 
of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence. 6th Edition, 
by E. H. Bennett. Svo. zl. us. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of Promissory Notes, 

and Guarantees of Notes and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. 6th 
Edition ; by E. H. Bennett. Svo. il. us. 6d. 

Commentaries on Equity Pleadings and the Inci- 
dents relating thereto, according to the Practice of the Courts ( 
Equity of Engumd and America. 7th Edition. Svo. \l. us. 6d. 



dents relating thereto, according tojhe Practice of the Courts of 
uuic' 

Commentaries on Equity Jurisprudence as admi- 
nistered in England and America. 9th Edition. 3/. 3^. 

Treatise on the Law of Contracts. By William 

W. Story. 4th Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 3/. 3*. 

Treatise on the Law of Sales of Personal Property. 

3rd Edition, edited by Hon. J. C. Perkins. Svo. i/. us. 6d. 
Sub-Tropical Rambles. See Pike (N.) 
Suburban Sketches, by the Author of "Venetian Life." 

Post Svo. 6s. 

Sullivan (G. C.) Dhow Chasing in Zanzibar Waters and 
on the Eastern Coast of Africa ; a Narrative of Five Years' Expe- 
riences in the suppression of the Slave Trade. With Illustrations from 
Photographs and Sketches taken on the spot by the Author. Demy Svo, 
cloth extra. i6r. Second Edition. 

Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, by the Author of 
" The Gayworthys," Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

Swiss Family Robinson, i2mo. 3.r. 6d, 
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AUCHNITZ'S EngUsh Editions of German 

Authors. Elach volume cloth flexible, ax. ; or sewed, is. 6d, 
The following are now ready : — 

On the Heights. By B. Aukrbach. 3 vols. 
In the Year '13. By Fritz Rbutbr. z voL 
Faust. By Gobthb. i yoL 
Undine, and other Tales. By Fouqud i voL 
I#*Arrabiata. By Paul Heysb. z voL 

The Princess, and other Tales. By Hbinrich Zschokkb. z voL 
Liessing's Nathan the Wise. 

Hacklander's Behind the Counter, translated by Maky Howitt. 
Three Tales. By W. Hauff. 

Joachim v. Kamem ; Diary of a Poor Young Lady. By^ M. 

Nathusius. 
^oems by Ferdinand Freiligrath. Edited by his daughter. 
Gabriel. From the German of Paul Hbysb. By Arthur Milman. 
The Dead Lake, and other Tales. By P. Hkvsb. 
Through Night to Light. By Gutzkow. 
Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces. By Jban Paul Richtbr. 
The Princess of the Moor. By Miss Marlitt. 
An Egyptian Princess. By G. Ebbrs. 2 vols. 
Ekkehard. By J. V. Scheffel. 

Tauchnitz (B.) German and English Dictionary, Paper, 

\s. : doth, zs. (>d, \ roan, or. 



roan, ax. (>d. 



roan, %s. 6d. 



roan, 9S. 6d. 



French and English. Paper is. dd, ; cloth, 2j. ; 
Italian and English. Paper, i j. 6</. ; doth, 2j. ; 
Spanish and English. Paper, ix. 6df. ; doth, 2x.; 



New Testament. Cloth, 2j. ; gilt, 2j. dd. See New 

Testament. 

Tayler (C. B.) Sacred Records, &c., in Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 

doth extra, %s. 6d. 

** Devotional feeling and sentiment are the pleasing diaracteristics of 
the Rector of Otley's diarming and elegant little volume of poems. . . . 
Fluency, fervour, and ready command of rhyme— criticism must will- 
ingly accord to the Rev. C. B. Tayler . . . attractive and lovable little 
volume of verse." — Morning Post. 
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Taylor (Bayard) The Byeways of Europe ; Visits by Unfre- 
quented Routes to Remarkable Places. By Bayakd Taylor, authm: 
w "Views Afoot" 2 vols, post 8va idf. 

Story of Kennett. 2 vols. its. 

Hannah Thurston. 3 vols. i/. 4;. 

Travels in Greece and Russia. Post 8vo. 7x. 6df. 

Northern Europe. Post 8vo. Cloth, &r. 6</. 

Egypt and Central Africa. 

Beauty and the Beast. Crown 8vo. lar. td, 

A Summer in Colorado. Post Svo. yj. (id. 

Joseph and his Friend. Post Svo. lOf. 6</. 



Views Afoot. Enamelled boards, u. 6</. ; doth, 2j. 

See Low's Copyright Edition. 

Tennyson's May Queen ; choicely Illustrated from designs by 
the Hon. Mrs. Boyle. Crown Svo. See Choice Series. $«. 

Thomson (J.) See Illustrations of China. 
Thomson (Stephen), i'^i? Chefs -d'CEuvre of Art. 
Thomson (W. M.) The Land and the Book. With 300 

Illustrations. 3 vols. i/. xs. 

Threshold of the Unknown Region. See Markham. 

Timothy Titcomb's Letters to Young People, Single and 
Married. (Low's American Series). Vol. xxi. xs. €d. boards ; zr. cloth. 

Tischendorf (Dr.) The New Testament. See New Testa- 
ment. 

Tolhausen (A.) The Technological Dictionary in the 

French, English, and German Languages. Containing the Technical 
Terms used in the Arts, Manufactures, and Industrial Affairs generally. 
Revised and Augmented by M. Louis Tolhausen, French Consul at 
Leipzig This Work will be completed m Three Parts. 

The First Part, containing French-German-English, crown Svo. 2 vols, 
sewed, &r. ; z vol. half roan, 9;. 

The Second Part, containing English-German-French, crown Svo. 
2 vols, sewed, Sj. ; i vol. bound, gf . 

^ A Third Part, containing German-English-French, is also in prepara- 
tion. 

%* The First Half of Part I. sewed. 4J. 

Townsend (John) A Treatise on the Wrongs called 

Slander and Libel, and on the remedy, by civil action, for these 
wrongs. Svo. z/. zor. 
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Tuckermann (C. K.) The Greeks of To-day. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. 7^. 6d. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. See Verne. 

Twenty Years Ago. (Forming Volume 3 of the John Halifax 
Series of Girls' Books). Small post 8vo. 4;. 

Twining (Miss) Illustrations of the Natural Orders of 
Plants, with Groups and Descriptions. By Elizabeth Twining. 
Reduced from the folio edition, splendidly illustrated in colours from 
nature. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 5/. 5*. 

Unprofessional Vagabond. See Carlisle (T.) 



ANDENHOFP'S (George), Clerical Assistant. 

Fcap. y, 6d. 

Ladies' Reader (The). Fcap. 5^. 




Varia ; Rare Readings from Scarce Books, by the author of 

" llie Gentle Life." Reprinted by permission from the " Saturday Re- 
Yiew," ** Spectator," &c 6*. 

Vaux (Calvert). Villas and Cottages, a new edition, with 

300 designs. 8ro. Z5X. 

Verne (Jules), Meridiana : Adventures of Three English- 
men and Three Russians in South Africa. Translated from the French. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal z6mo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

'*This capital translation of M. Verne's last wild and amusing story is, 
like all those by the same author, delightfully extravagant, and full of 
entertaining improbabilities. . . . The illustrations are not the least 
amusing part of M. Verne's book, and certainly the reader of * Meri- 
diana' win not fail to have many a hearty laugh over it." — Morning Post. 

"There is real merit here in both the narrative and the woodcuts." — 
North British Daily Mail. 

" Eminently readable." — Daily News. 

** One of the most interesting books of the season. . . . Ably trans- 
lated "—Graphic. 

''Jules Verne, in 'Meridiana,' makes the account of the scientific pro- 
ceedings as interesting as the hunting and exploring adventures, which is 
saying a good d&l."—Athemtum. 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Trans- 
lated and Edited by the Rev. L. P. Mbrcibr, M.A., with Z13 very 
Gniphic Woodcuts. Laree Post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 10s. 6d. 

uniform with the First Edition of " The Adventures of a Young Natu- 
ralist." 

" Boys vidll be delighted with this wild stoiy, through which scientific 
truth and most frantic fiction walk cheek by jowL . . . It is an ex- 
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cellent boys' book. We devoutly wish we were a boy to enjoy it."— 
TimeSf Dec. 34. 

" Full of the most astoundimg submarine adventures ever printed."— 
Morning Post. 

'* Illustrated with more than a hundred ennavings that make the hair 
stand on end, and published at a low price. If this book, which is trans- 
lated from the French, does not ' go,' boys are no longer boys. . . . 
Grave men will be equally borne along m the grasp of the accomplished 
author.** — Standard. 

Very Far West Indeed. See Johnson, 

Viardot (L.) Wonders of Italian Art, numerous photo- 
graphic and other illustrations. Demy 8va tas. 6d 

Wonders of Painting, numerous photographs and 




other illustrations. Demy 8vo. xzs. 6d, 

Wonders of Sculpture. Numerous Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Vincent (P.) The Land of the White Elephant : Sights 

and Scenes in South-Eastem Asia. A Personal Nahative of Travel and 
Adventure in Farther India, embracing the countries of Burmah, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin China, 1871-3. With Maps, Plans, and numer- 
ous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth extra. [/» the press. 



AKB ROBIN; a Book ahout Birds, hy John 
BuRKOUGHs. C>own8vo. 5«. 

Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden. 

Boards, \s. 6d. ; doth, as. (Low's Copyright Series.) 

Back-log Studies. Boards u. 6d.\ doth 2s, (LoVs 

Copyright Series.) 
We Girls, ^ar Whitney. 
Webster (Daniel) Life of, by Geo. T. Curtis. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Cloth. 36*. 

Werner (Carl), Nile Sketches, Painted from Nature during 
his travels through Eeypt Facsimiles of Water-colour Paintings 
executed by Gustav W. Sritz ; with Descriptive Text by Dr. E. A. 
Brbhm and Dr. Dumichbn. Imperial folio, in Cardbosurd Wxzpptt. 
3/. 10*. 

Contents op the Second Series :— Banks of the Nile near 
Achmins— Coffee-house at Cairo— Money broker in Esneh— Tombs of 
Kalifs of Cairo— Assuan — ^The Temples of Luxor. 

\*^ Part I., published last year, may still be hftd, price ;^3 xos. 
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Westminster Abbey and Palace. 40 Photographic Views 
with Letterpress, dedicated to Dean Stanley. 4to. Morocco extra, 

Wheaton (Henry) Elements of International Law. New 

edition. \In the Press. 

When George the Third was King. 2 vols., post Svo. 21 j. 

Where is the City ? i2mo. cloth. 6j. 

White (J.) Sketches from America. Svo. I2j. 

White (R. G.) Memoirs of the Life of William Shake- 
speare. Post Svo. Cloth. \os. 6d. 

Whitney (Mrs. A. D. T.), The Gayworthys. Small post 

8vo. y. 6d, 

Faith Gartney. Small post 8vo. 3J. 6d, And in Low's 



Cheap Series, xs. 6d. and 2f . 

Hitherto. Small post Svo. 3J. 6d, and 2j. 6d. 



Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life. Small post 

8vo. y. 6d. 

The Other Girls. Small post Svo., cloth extra, y. 6d, 



We Girls. Small post Svo. 3J. 6d. Cheap Edition, 

If. 6d» and 2S, 

Wh3rte (J. W. H.) A Land Journey from Asia to Europe. 

Crown Svo. Z2S. 

Wills, A Pew Hints on Proving, without Professional 
Assistance. By- a Probate Court Official. Fourth Edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged, with Forms of Wills, Residuary 
Accounts, &c. Fcap. Svo, cloth limp. \s. 

Woman's (A) Faith. A Novel. By the Author of " Ethel." 
3 vols. Post Svo. 3Zf . 6d. 

Wonders of Sculpture. See Viardot. 

Worcester's (Dr.), New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary 
of the Eng^lish Language. Adapted for Library or College Refer- 
ence, comprising 40,000 >^rds more than Johnson s Dictionary. 4to. 
cloth, 1,834 pp. Price 31^. 6d. well bound ; ditto, half mor. 2/. as, 

** The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence ; but with 
Webster it is diligence in combination with fiancifulness, — with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgment Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
LexicoB. **—A thenaum. 
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Words of Wellington, Maxims and Opinions, Sentences 

■nd Raaectlona of thu Great Duke, gathered from his Dnpalclm, 
Letun, and Spcccha (Bayard Series)- u, 6t£ 

By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Young (L.) Acts of Gallantry; giving a detail of every act 
Ibr which [he Silver Uedil or the Royal Humane Society has bees 
granted during the last Forty-one years^ Crown 8vo-j clolb. ^s, 6d^ 
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